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PREFACE. 


Tiik journey of his Majesty the Kin{f of Saxony through England 
and Scotland was so well planned and execut(?d, and is so admirably 
fitted to give a rapid but clear view of the most remarkable things 
of these remarkable countries, that it will sen'C as a model for 
future travellers tvho liavo similar obj^ets in view. Even in this 
respect, it would have been a subject ol’ regret, had not at least a 
short but accurate account of the nature and direction of the various 
c'xcursions undertaken*bccn given to the public. And this circum¬ 
stance, in addition to the very numerous and mteresting occur¬ 
rences an<l ob.«cr\-ation.?, determined me not to withold from the press 
the contents of my journal, written during the I'apidity of the jour¬ 
ney, and in a very brief style. 

The present vi»lumc, therefore, owes its origin to no premeditated 
plan of travelling in order to write a book, and still less is it written 
an<l published in order to travel again, bu? to the circumstances alone 
already mentioned, together with the pcrmifs.sion and sanction given 
to its appeantnee. 

Tire rcjidcr is not in such a ca.se to look for complete statistical 
notices, detailed geographical or historical description, and still less 
for copious political reflections; but ho is here pcrpiitted in some 
measure to participate in a journey favoured in every respect, tlrrough 
an important country favoured in many I'cspects, and. among eo 
many persons who exercise a remarkable influence upon the history 
of our times. 

Had time and leisure allowed, many of the hasty sketches and 
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remarks in the journal might have been recast and exUmded, and 
made in many re.spects more complete, but they would thereby have 
certainly lost in freshness, precision, and reality. Even in this 
i-espcct, therelbre, I have preferred Itiaving them in their original, 
almost aphoristic form—with very lew additions—and the more so 
as there can be, or is, no want ol' copious and accurate works on so 
civilised—nay, the most civilised—country in the world ; but it will 
be to me a subject of higher gi-atilication, if the descriptions wlrich 
I have given furnish the careful reader \vith what he often seeks in 
vain in works of the.greatcst detail—an unclouded feeling of true, 
lively, and real circumstantiaftty ; that is, the possibility of trans¬ 
porting one’s self in mind into the midst of the things themselves. 
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APPEl^DIX 

I. 


ON THE NATIONAL WEALTH OF ENGLAND. 

It cannot be otherwise than interestin^j to add to the general 
remarks which I made in the chapter upon the characteristics of 
Groat Britain, respecting the poAvor and Avealih of the country, a 
few numerical and statistical notices, particularly in order to make 
if clear to Avhat an extraordinary extent sucli a people, AArith such a 
liistory and such means, may increase its riches and its poAver. 

I premise that in 1842, the population of Great Britain was as 
follows: 

Upon 4132 square miles Uved 18,664,800 human beings, giving 
thus 4512 to the square mile. , 

Scotland contained 1397 squaixs miles, and a population of 
2,666,400, thus giving only 1909 to the square mile. 

In tiic first place, concerning the industry Avhich prevails in tliis 
mass, we find it to be produced: 

I. By the enormous extension of the manufacturing system; in 
proof of which I Avould adduce the following examples: 

1. The increase in the manufacture of cotton Avares. In the 
year 1800, 516,000 CAvt. of cotton Avere used; in the year 1840, on 
the other hand, 3,890,000 CAvts.* 

2. Its woollen manufactiu’c. This branch of Industry requires, 

* In order to communicate a more exact and more extended account of at 
least one article, and that so important a one as the present, I add the follow 
ing remarks:— 

“ According to a report of the Board of Trade (in reference to certain rai!- 
'wa 3 rs in Lancashire}, there are now concentrated around Manchester, Avithin a 
space of about fifteen to twenty miles hi circumference, more tluxn 1,500,000 
human beings, who all, mediately or immediately, obtain their living from the 
cotton factories in the neighbourhood. The enormous quantity of cotton im¬ 
ported into England (in 1843 amounting to 328,000,000 lbs.; in 1844 to 
646,874,810 lbs.) is principally manufactured here, spun by machinery, woven, 
bleached, printed, and in an inconcciv'ably sliort time again despatched to all 
parts of the world. The exports in cotton wares was given as follows in 1843, 
the last year of which there is any detailed account:— 

Quantity. Declared Value. 

White or unbleached wares.562,.575,105 yards...... £8,024,287 

Printed or coloured wares.356,06^,000 „ 7,144,177 

Stockings and other small articles..... 1,085,586 

Yarn, single and double.140,321,176lbs... 7,193,971 

Making a total value of, 


£23,448,021 
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besides all the ■wool yearly produced in the country itself, above 
500,000 cwt. of foreign wool, gives occupation to more than 
330,000 men, and produces manufactures to the amount of about 
20,000,000/. yearly, j 

3. Its hardware manufacture, producing manufactured articles of 
the value of about 18,000,000/. yearly; and the potteries producing 
wares to the amount of 2,000,000/. yearly. 

II. By the enormous commerce and of England. An example 

of this*may suffice. During the last few years, the yearly imports 
(including part which was afterwards exported) have been 4,861,000 
cwt. of sugar, 443,600 cwt. of tea, 500,000 cwt. of coffee. 

III. Hy increase in the number of its merchant vessels: for 
example, from the year 1803, in which there were 20,893 vessels, 
altogether of 2,167,863 tons, to the year 1841, when there were 
30,052 vessels, of 3,512,480 tons. In the last year there were 
among these vessels 856 steamers, of 104,845 tons, and 75,000 
horse-power. 

IV. By the laying down of railways, in which a capital of 
80,000,000/. is sunk. (The Great Western alone cost 6,000,000/.) 

In regard secondly to the wealth of Great Britain, we must measure 
it as we do that of a private individual, by the amount of its debts; 
the national debt, with tlmt of the Indo-Britannic empire, amounts 
to something like 1,000,000,000/., and devours, therefore, nearly 
two-thirds of the revenue yearly in interest alone; and this revenue 
amounts, for Great Britain and Ireland, to about 60,000,000/. 
yearly. 

As some more exact notices, which in general correspond with 
the above, which I have borrowed from Berghaus, I give some 
results of the budget published in 1844. 

Bale. Income. Expenses. 

1841. 52,315,433/.,ofwhich28,376,305/. 54,465,318/. 
are produced from Customs, and 
5,820,088/. from the Income Tax. 

1848. 56,935,022/.,of which27,928,659/. 55,501,740/. (of which 29,261,012/. 
were produced from Customs, and were paid for State Debts, and 
5,387,455/. from the Income Tax. 14,513,917/. for the Naval and 

Military Forces.) 

Tire following estimates given by Porter (“ Progress of theNation”), 
serve still more clearly to show the wealth of England, and its 
yearly increase: 


“ By far the greatest part of these articles is manufactured in the district of 
Lancashire here under consideration. However enormous such a productive¬ 
ness may appear, there is nothing to justify us in the belief that it has reached 
ks extreme limit. On the contrary, every year some new improvement in 
machinery is introduced, or the system of maniifactoring advances m some other 
way. The consccpience of this is, that work is continually cheaper and more 
lasting, that notwithstanding casual stoppages mid occasional changes, the in¬ 
crease of these branches of industry is rendered more certain, by means of which 
the population and the productive power of Lancashire have been almost 
tripled in forty-three years." 
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The first document from which the immovable property of the 
nation may be estirnated is, the calculations made at dillerent periods 
in reference to the income tax. From this we have the yearly income 
of all the citizens of England in the year 1803, as 38,691,3941'., 
which would give a capital (multiplying tlxis by twenty-five), of 
967,284,850/. 

In the year 1842, the income was 72,800,000/., and the capital, 
therefore, 1,820,000,000/. 

The second document is an account of the various sums deposited 
in savings’ banks at different periods by the working classes: 

In 1836, 599,326 depositors had deposited a sum of 18,805,884/.; 
in 1841, 841,204 depositors the sum of 21,474,689/. 

(The capital deposited in savings’ banks in Paris in the year 
1842, only amounted to between 3,000,000 an^ 4,000,000 of francs). 

Thirdly, the Fire and Life Insurance Companies afford a very 
fair estimate of the general wealth, from the sums sunk in this way. 
In reference to the latter. Porter estimates the capital of tlie several 
companies approximately at 40,000,000/.; and in the former, the 
value of property insured in 1801, was 232,242,225/.; in 1841, on 
the other hand, 681,539,839/. 

Finally, we may form some idea of the wealth of England, by 
considering the sum spent for the po(V’, accortling to hiw. The 
greatest amount of poor-rates ever levied was iai 1818, and in that 
year they amounted to 7,890,000/. (about as muck as the whole 
revenue of the Prussian monarchy). This rale has sin<jo been 
diminished, and yet in the year 1833 it amounted to 6,790,000/. 

Besides all this, we must still consider the vast quantity of Eng¬ 
lish money which Iras passed out of the country to other nations. 
The United States alone, within the last live years, liavo received 
upwards of 53,000,000/., partly as loans, partly as capital for the 
working of canals, railways, and banks. 

In conclusion, I must still remark, that the various improve¬ 
ments in agriculture have given employment to a large amount of 
capital. Porter states, that a single landowner, the Earl of Lei¬ 
cester, has expended within a few ycare, on the improvement of his 
extensive domains, upwards of half a million sterling. 

This may, then, suffice to give a tolerably adequate idea of Great 
Britain in this respect. 


II. 

ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE HIGHER OFFICES OF STATE IN 
ENGLAND, AND PARTICULARLY IN 1844. 

As so much in tlie country and in the life of the English, is matter, 
of tradition, and derived from former ages, so is also the arrange- 
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luent of their ^stera of political economy, and the distribution of the 
high offices and dignities of state, and therefore not to be under¬ 
stood without considering their historical development. The fol¬ 
lowing pages, therefore, are intended to give a general view of this 
development, though necessarily a very partial and imperfect onej 
indeed, I could not have given even such a one, had I not been as¬ 
sisted by much valuable information. 

When we consider the government, apart from the person of the 
sovereign, and from every thing relating to the parliament, the fol¬ 
lowing is to be remarked: 

The soul of the whole is the Prime Minister, or Premier, for the 
time being; whose official title, however, because finances generally 
are the most important point, is First Lord of the Treasury. At the 
same time, the Pren^ier has a special finance minister under him, 
who is called the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Premier has no 
official rank definitely laid down, as the various degrees of rank arc 
in the table of precedency; on the contrary, the President of the Coun¬ 
cil, who must first be chosen^ him in the courae of the formation of 
his ministry, precedes him. This latter is at the same time a sort of 
Minish'e d£'VInstruction Publique, whilst the Home Secretary shares 
with the Archbishop those duties which, in other countries, would 
be discharged by the Ministre du Culte. Besides this, the Home 
Secretary is, in many respects, also Ministre de Justice. The Lord 
High Chancellor, another important person in the ministry, is the 
President of the House of Lords, and of the High Court of Chan¬ 
cery, and, in this latter capacity, guardian of all wards. As Presi¬ 
dent of the Upper House, however, his power is more limited than 
that of the Speyer of the House of Commons, who, chosen by the 
house itself for the period of one parliament (seven yeiirs), re¬ 
mains entirely independent of the ministry. The Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Woods and Forests has principally to do with royal 
palaces, public buildings, and, therefore, with the new Houses of 
Parliament; but the erown lands are also under his management. 
The Lord Chancellor is Keeper of the Great Seal. Besides this, 
however, there is a sinecure in the ministry, the office of Lord Privy 
Seal. The person who fills this office has the charge of the smaller 
royal seal, which is aflixed to less important documents. In the 
cabinet, however, as well as in the field, viz., in the parliamentary 
debates, the Privy Seal, although without a portfolio, often has the 
opportunity of being very useful to the ministry; for, in general, we 
must remark, that no one is admitted into the ministry, who cither 
cannot play a part in |>arliament, or, at least, does not possess some 
considerable parliamentary influence, even since the passing of the 
Reform Bill. 

The principal active members of the ministry are, however, the 
thi'ce Secretaries of State. The* principal duties of the Home Secre¬ 
tary have been already noticed; he has nothing to do with much, in¬ 
deed almost all that, which, on the continent, is.included in the duties 
of a Minister of the Interior; the principle of local government 
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and administration has done away with all this. •Tlie Colonial 
Secretary has a very extensive field of operations, in consequence 
of the great extent of the British poAvcr; England has at present 
forty-five colonial establishments. In those Qolonies which have a 
representative constitution of their own, this minister is only the 
connecting link in the chain. In the others, called crown colonies, 
he rules very despotically, and sometimes arbitrarily. It is re¬ 
markable, that in time of war, the Colonial Secretary is, in point of 
fact, also Minister of the War Department. The Secretary at W ar has 
merely the material part of his apartment under his direction; and 
even here, the influence of the Commander-in-Cliief, although he 
has no portfolio, is often felt very decidedly. The financial aifairs- 
of the army and navy are under the direction of the Paymaster of the 
Forces. The Admiralty, as a department, consists of a First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who, however, is not necessarily a seaman (in the 
same way as it is not necessary for the Secretary at War to be a 
military man, which, in fact, he seldom is), and several hommes du 
metier, forming his counsel, under the title of Lords of the Admi¬ 
ralty. The office of President of the Board of Trade and that of 
Master of the Mint arc united in one person. As the East India 
Company is an imperium in imperio, it is only connected with the 
general government by a minister and his»AareaK, which is called the 
Board of Control, the minister himself being called the President of 
the Board of Control. 


Ireland, in consequence of the Act of Union, has Its own viceroy, 
who has a real court, by wliich means the Irish are compensated for 
the absence of the sovereign. His assistant is the Secretary for Ireland, 
who is {he responsible minister for every thing regarding Ireland, 
residing in Dublin whilst parliament is not sitting, and in London 
during the session. In the law department, Irdand has its own 
peculiar staff, whilst Scotland has only a single individual connected 
with the government, namely, the Lord Advocate. The artillery is 
considered as a separate branch from the army and navy, and is 
under the direction of a Master-general of the Ordnance, being 
president of a council totally distinct from those which manage navM 
and military affairs. All law matters in connexion with courts- 
martial stand under the direction of the Judge Advocate General. 
Finally (though last not least), we must notice the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, This whole department, causing necessarily so 
much work, and extending so far, consists of only about thirty employes 
(exclusive of couriers, messengers, and servants). All the subordinate 
secretaries, &c., are of good family; there are no paid copyists or 
writers; handsome writing is not necessary, only a tolerably legible 
hand is required. The employes arc not bound over in any sum as 
caution (on the continent, and particularly in Germany, this would 
be perfectly incrediblch mid notwithstanding n6 great faults have as 
yet been discovered. But all the employes arc wdl paid, and have a 
prospect of good advancement and pensions. Every attention is paid 
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to the Corps diplomatique, and the government is very liberal in free¬ 
ing them from custom duties, &o.: but as the government has ifo in¬ 
fluence at all in matters of private right, or in points of law, any request 
for oIEcial interference in individual cases of law would nave no 
eflect. The law is quite independent of the government; and if, for 
example, even an ambassador were to commit a felony here, he 
would liavc u very fair cliance of being hanged, without the ministry 
being able to save him, even with the best intentions. Tlie ministry, 
tliat is to say, all who have any thing to do with the government, and 
are appointed by the I’remier, has a smaller committee, the cabinet, 
which is the actual council. The number of the cabinet ministers is 
getaerally odd, in order that there may always be a majority in 
voting; but in general, of course, a prime minister keeps his col¬ 
leagues in such good, order that there can be no difUculty on this 
point, as I think ritt once answered a lady who asked lum about 
the way of voting: “Do you tliink we count the majority by noses?’* 
The principal ollices at court arc always filled by the Premier from 
his own party; and here, too, jxirliaracutary influence exercises 
great power, although the pleasure of the sovereign is also at times 
consulted. The great officers of state are, however, never in the 
cabinet, although they are generally considered as belonging to the 
ministry. Only a few, as the Earl Alarshal (President of the Ileralds’ 
College, and of all court solemnities), the Grand Falconer, and the 
Lord High Chamberlain are hereditary. It is well known, however, 
that a great deal depends upon jmiiiamcntary interest, and upon a 
scat in one of the houses of parliament, and that the ministers, as 
such, have no scat in parliament. Whoever is member of the House 
of Commons, must, on accepting ollicc in the ministry, submit to a 
new election oir the part ol’ his constituents. An office under the 
crown, and a seat in the Lower House, arc in theory incompatible, 
and hence is derived the form of a voluntary resignation of a seat in 
parliament, by accepting the imaginajy office of Steward of the 
Cliiltcrn Hundreds. 

We give in the following pages a list of the Officers of State, as 
they now exist in Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, and as they were in 
that of Lord Melbourne. 

Cabiiu’l Ministers. 1844. ]8.‘)5—41. 

First Lord of the Treasury Sir R. Peel, Bart. Viscount Melbourne 

Lord High Chancellor. Lord Lyndhurst. Lord Cottenham 

Commanderdn-Chief. Duke of Wellington 

President of the Council.... Lord Wharncliffe.. Marq. of Lansdowne 

Chancellor of the E.xchcquer Rt. lion. II. Goulburn Rt. lion. F. T. Baring 

Lord Privy Seal. Dukeof Ducclcugh. Earl of Clarendon 

Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs. Earl of Aberdeen. Lord Palmerston 

Secretary of State for the 

Colonies. Lord /Stanley. Lord J. Russell 

Secretary of State for the 

Home Department. Sir J. Graham, Bart.... Marq. of Normanby 

First Lord ot the Admiralty Earl of Haddington,,.... EarlofMinto 
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Cabinet Ministen. 1844. 

President of Board of Control Earl ofllipon. 

Secrctary-at-Wav. \ 

^ > (jov.-Gcn, ot India) 

Paymastcr'Gcncral of the 
Forces. SirE. Knatclibull. 

The Ibllomngarc not iittlie Cabinet:— 


Chief Commissioners of 

Woods and Forests. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of 

Lancaster. 

Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade. 

Secretary for iR'land. 

Master-General of Ordnance 

Postmaster-General. 

Two Undcr-Secrctaries for 
the Colonies. 

Two Under-Secretaries for 
the Foreign Department 
Two Undcr-Secrctaries for 
the Home Department... 
Secretary of the Admiralty... 

Great Officers of Slate. 
Lord Steward of the House¬ 
hold. 

Lord Chamberlain. 

Master of the Horse. 

Master of the Buckhouiids... 
I.ord Lieutenant of Ireland 

Iferrdiian/ Offices, 

Earl Marshal. 

Grand Falconer. 

Lord High Chamberlain. 


Earl of Lincoln. 

Lord G. Somerset..... .. 

Earl of Dalhon.sie. 

Lord Elliot (now Earl 

of St. Gernuiins)..* 

Lt -Gen. .Sir G. Murray 
Viscount Lowther (now 
Earl Lonsdale). 


Lord Viscount Canning 
H. N. Addington, Esip 

lion. Sidney Herbert 


Earl of Liverpool... 

Earl 1 lelawavr. 

Earl of .ferscy. 

Earl of Uosslyn. 

Earl du Grey. 

Duke of Norfolk 
Duke ofSt. Alban’s 
^ Lord Willoughby 
( d’Ercsby 


183.5—41. 

Bt. lion. .1. Ilobhouse 
Eight Hon. S. B. La- 
bonchbre 

Right lion. T. 13. Ma¬ 
caulay 

lU. Hon. E. Stanley 


Viscount Duncannon 

SirG. Grey, Part. 

Et. Hon. Fox Maule 

Viscount Morpeth 
Sir Hussey V'ivian 

Earl of Lichlleld 


Earl of Errol 
Earl of Uxbridge 
Earl of Alhomarle 
Lord Ivimiuird 
Earl Fortesciio 
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III. 

ON STAFFA. 

“ Had the ‘ Description and Natural History of StafRv,’ byFaujas 
dc St. Fond, or the various other descriptions which have been 
published of the island by naturalists and by tourists, exhausted 
the subject, I should have forborne to have troubled the society 
with any remarks on a place whicli ou"ht now to be well known. 

“ But a visit to this celebrated island having given me an oppor¬ 
tunity of remarking a circumstance before unnoticed, and of some 
importance in its natural history, I think it my duty to lay it before 
the society. In so doing, I find it difficult to avoid entering rather 
minutely into the general description of the island, particularly since 
a second examination, besides confirming the remarkable fact I at 
first noticed, has enabled me to investigate its structure more com¬ 
pletely. I shall, doubtless, still leave something to bo corrected by 
those who may come after me. A multiplicity of objects pi’cssing 
at once for regard, a visit always necessarily hurried from the im¬ 
possibility of remaining long oir the island, a boisterous sea, and a 
stormy atmosphere, arc hostile to that accuracy of observation which 
may preclude future correction. 

“ The clrcuml'erence of Stafla is estimated at about two miles. It 
forms a sort of table-land of an irregular surlace, bounded on all 
sides by pcrpendicidar clllfs, varying in altitude, and broken into 
numerous gorges and promontories. 

“ It is intersected by one deep cut scarcely to bo called a valley, 
whicli divides tlic liigluir and more celebrated columnar part froju 
the remainder of the island. At the highest tide this more re¬ 
markably columnar part appears liom its south-western side to 
terminate almost abruptly in the water, but the retiring tide shows 
a causeway of broken columns, forming a sort of beach at its foot, 
liouud the other side of the island there is also a beach of varying 
breadth, consisting of detached fragments, and of rocks jutting out 
into the sea in many irregular directions. This beach, when tlui 
weather is perfectly calm, and the swell oft’ the shore, will, under 
due precaution, afford landing in various places ; but it is on the 
eastern side that the most numerous landing-places occur. Various 
narrow creeks, sheltered bj^the island itself from the predominant 
western swell, admit of easy access in moderate weather, provided 
the wind is in any direction from S.W. to N.W. ; and for the en¬ 
couragement of the mineralogist, who may be terrified at the exag- 

E jrated reports of this difficulty, I can assure him that I have 
nded on Stafla when the vessels that navigate tliis sea have had 

• Tliis and the following article on the vitrified forts of Scotland, arc chiefly 
derived from the papers in the " Transactions of the Geological Society,” by 
Dr. Maccullocli. 
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their sails reefed, and the boatmen of Iona and Ulva have called it 
impracticable. The love of the marvellous has conferred on Stal& 
a terrific reputation, Avhich a greater resort has discovered to be 
somewhat akin to that of Scylla and Charybdis. 

“ It is easy tf) p-irolvc Irom the southward,* that with tliis flat dis¬ 
position of its surface, and notwithstanding its irregularities, Stafia 
pos^sscs a gentle inclination towards the N.E., although no oppor¬ 
tunity is alfordcd for ascertaining the precise dip. It is not of 
importance to ascertain it, nor can it amount to more than five or 
six degrees of variation from the horizontal plane. 

“ The highest of the perpcndicidar faces wliich bound it rise about 
sixty or seventy feet above the high-Witt<‘r mark, .and the.so arc on 
the south-western side, where the most remarkable (jolumns, and 
the great caves exist. The greatest elevation of the island cannot 
be more than 120 feet above the level of tKc sea. There arc no 
sunk rocks round it, but the water deepens rapidly from the shore, 
and admits of large vessels coasting it close at liand, provided they 
have a leading Avind. There is a soil of considerable deptlx on the 
surface, and it is covered with herbage. 

“ It is almost superfluous to say that the wlxole island consists of a 
mass of basalt. I liavc indeed been told that a sandstone bod has 
been seen at low Avatcr on the south-western side, but I had not an 
opportunity of observing it. 

“ This is the part of the Island, Avhen, if in any place it should, 
from the inclination of the strata, be perceived, and there is no 
reason to doubt the assertion, as wo find most of the trap rocks of 
the Avesteru island.s lying on beds of siindstonc. It is equally super¬ 
fluous to describe the basalt, since specimens of it are in every one's 
possession. It may be sufficient to remark, that its texture is more 
compact, more crystalline, and less oarlhy tlian that of basalt in 
general; and that it is at the same time less homogeneous, less- 
black, more fragile, and more sonorous. But it would be idle to 
attempt to apply difterent terms to the endless varieties of the rocks 
of this tribe. 

“ This basalt exhibits two modifications—the columnar, so often 
described, and the amorphous, which is generally more or le.“s amyg- 
daloidal containing imbedded zeolites of different sorts. I saAV no 
c-xample of basaltic breccia, or of trap tuffj as it is improperly called. 

“ It is in the amoimhous basalt, that the; zeolites are most abundant. 
The nodules vary from tlic size of a pea to that of a hen’s egg, 
and upwards, and generally cxliibit specimens of radiated meso- 
type, and of analcime. 

“ The cubical zeolites (Chabasitc) are of rare occurrence, and the 
mesotype is seldom granular, and never, as far as I saw, capillary. 

“ The lamillar variety of stilbite is occasionally found Idling the 
intervals of approximate columns.« I did not observe any zeolites 
in the larger and more perfect columns, but in the smaller and 
more irregular ones they occur, though rarely. 
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“ If wc were to view the island only from the south-western side, 
and at half-tide, we should conclude that it had been formed of 
three distinct deposits, or beds of basalt. Of these the lowermost 
appear in some places amorphous ; but it is not easy to see enough 
of it to judge whethef- it actually forms a continuous bed. It is oiuy 
from the analogy of Canna, and the other basaltic islands of the 
sea, that wc should be tempted to generalise this conclusion. 

“ The next bed is that which is divided into those large columns 
which form the most conspicuous feature of Staffa, and it varies 
from thirty to fifty feet in thickness. The upper one sippoars at a 
distance to bo a uniform mass of amorphous basalt; brrt on a 
nearer inspection, it is found to consist of small columns, laid and 
entangled in every possible direction, often horizontal, and generally 
curved. It is this bed whidi forms the ponderous cap (as it is 
called) which crowns \he summit of the grand fuqadc. 

“ Although the great columnar bed occupies but a small ;|)ortion 
of the whole exterior fiice of the island, the columnar form is 
perhaps predominant throughout the whole. Yet it would be as 
difficult, as useless, to attempt to determine its px-oportions to the 
amorphous part, when they are irregularly mixed, as they are at the 
northern and eastern sides. On these sides, also, the division into 
distinct beds, such as I have described above, is by no means 
easy to trace, and possibly it does not exist. 

“ To those who have seen the beautifully regular columns of the 
Giant’s Causeway, those of Staffa will appear rude and compa¬ 
ratively shapeless. They nowhere exhibit that accuracy of design 
■which is so conspicuous in the former, and are rarely seen of any 
considerable length without some incurvation. But their thick¬ 
ness is much greater, since they often attain a diameter of four 
feet. They vaiy perpetually in the number of their angles, the 
pentagonal and hexagonal being the most common ; and those of 
an inferior number of angles being less common than those of a 
superior. Their joints are very irregularly planned, and are fre- 
miently wanting through a considerable length. When separated, 
tlie touching surfaces are either flat or marked by a slight respec¬ 
tive concavity and convexity. In many places, and most conspicu¬ 
ously in the great cave, the angles of the upper joint are consi¬ 
derably and obliquely truncated at the point of contact with the 
lower one. But I did not perceive any instance where a corres¬ 
ponding projection of the end of the inferior angle rose to cover 
the truncation ; a circumstance of such frequent occurrence at the 
Giant’s Causeway. I may add, that the articulated columns are 
most remarkable in the great cave, and that the straightest columns 
generally exhibit the most frequent articulation. Tlie curved 
columns, visible at the cave called the Clam-shell Cave, extend for 
forty or fifty feet ■without a joint. 

“ The disposition of the variously-curved columns above this small 
cave, is, perhaps, one of the most striking features of the whole 
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island. But it will be time enough to speculate on the formation 
of a curs^ed basaltic column, when w'e have something rational to 
oiler on that of a straight one. 

“ A very extraordinary aggregation of columns lies Off this cave, 
forming a conical detached rock, corruptlj’' called Boo Simla. The 
Grelic name Biiachaiile, (BowkoXos) the lierdsman, is commonly ap¬ 
plied to conspicuous single rocks all over the country, 'fhis rock 
consists of variously-indined columns resting against each other, 
and uniting till they form a conical body, which appears to repose 
on a bed of cm-vod and horizontal columns. 

“It is snperlluous to attempt a description of the groat cave. 
The language ol' wonder has already been exhausted iipon it, 
and that of simple description must fail in an altmupt wiiove hyper¬ 
bole has done its utmost. 1 may, however, rcmai'k that its dimen¬ 
sions appear to have been ov(!r-j-ated, in conscguoncc of the 
mode of measurement adopted, and that the drawings of it, 
which have been engraved, give it an aspect <.)f geometrical regu¬ 
larity which it is far fj-om po.«.-'cssing. Its superiority in point of 
clicct to the greatest cAorts of arcliitecturc, might admit of dispute 
if there were any disputing about ieedings. Another cave occurs 
at a short distance westward, of inferior ilimensions, andlnaccosHiblc, 
unless when it can be entered in a bout* an event rccpiliing a com¬ 
bination of circumstance.s of no very common occurrence at Staffa. 

“ Large lissiucs arc seen above this cave, with an incipicn t detach¬ 
ment of considerable masses, threatening a ruin which is perliaps 
not far distant. Beyond this there is still another cav<', which 
appears to pass through the promontory in which it lies, but oipially 
or even more difficult of access, and still involved in uncertainty. 
Many otlicr caves of less note are to be seen in various parts of 
the cliff around the island, into whicli the sea breaks with a noise 
resembling that of heavy and distant ordnance. 

“ In a letter transmitted last year to the secretary of this society, 
I took notice of a fact of considerable importance in the natural 
history of this Island, which had before escaped the remark of visi¬ 
ters. This is the occurrence of a bed of alluvial matter on some 
parts of ita surface containing fragments of the olden rocks. It is 
most easily seen at that side of the island which faces Iona, and 
on the summit of the clills of a semicircular bay opening in that 
direction. The bed is here broken at the edge of the cliff, so as 
to expose its whole thickness for a considerable extent. But the 
same appearance may also be observed immediately above the ordi- 
naiy landing-place, where the bed has also been broken. Tlie 
stones which it contains are all rounded, and of various, often con¬ 
siderable dimensions, and they exhibit specimens of granite, gneiss, 
micaceous schistus, quartz, and red sandstone. Together with 
these are some rolled pieces of basalto 

“ Here then is a circumstance in the natural history of StafEi, ad¬ 
ventitious it is true, but involving difficulties of no small importance. 
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If we cast our eyes on the map, we shall perceive that it is em¬ 
bayed in a largo sinuosity,^ formed in the island of Mull, and nearly 
enclosed on the opposite side by Iona, and the Treshanish islands. 
Beyond the latter a second line is drawn by Tirey and Coll; while 
to the north, but it a greater distance, are placed the islands of 
Muck, Bum, Egg, Canna, and Sky. The whole island of Mull, 
with the exception of the Ross, is of trap formation, containing, 
however, some partial tracts of sandstone and other rocks,, which 1 
had not noticed. The islands of Ulva and the Treshanish, witli 
their dependent rocks, arc also of trap formation. So ai-e the 
islands which lie to the north, and whiclx I have enumerated «above. 
Iona, however, together with Coll and Tirey, consists principally of 
gneiss and mica-slate, traversed by granite veins, rocks which also 
form the chief parts of the coasts of Lorn, Appin, Morven, and 
Ardnamurchan. It*is to the former, then, that we must look for 
the origin of the rolled stones which covers StafFa, if, limiting the 
great operations of nature by our own narrow views, and the ages 
which have contributed to change the face of the globe by our own 
short span, wc are led to seek for that solution which may appear 
the least difficult. Even then wc must admit that Stafla has formed 
part of one continuous land, with the islands of Coll, Tirey, and 
Mull, since no transportation could have been effected without the 
existence at some period of a continuous declivity between them. 

“The language which this circumstance speaks, is not obscured; 
and the nature of these changes allows of little dispute. 

“ If we admit the obliteration of so large a portion of solid land, 
and consider that a deep sea now rolls above the foundations of 
former mountains, we have no further difficulties to obstruct us in 
accounting for the numerous and distant accumulations of trans- 

? ortcd materials which occur over the whole surface of the earth, 
'he same power, whatever it was, that hollowed the great sinuosity 
of Mull, might well remove the solid matter that once filled the 
valleys which now separate Mount Blanc from the ridges of .Jura. 

“ But if appalled at the supposed magnitude of those changes, and 
at the period of time which must have elapsed to complete them, 
wc .suppose tliat the island of Staffa was elevated from the bottom 
of the sea in its present detached form, and retaining on its summit 
a portion of the bed of loose matter deposited under the present 
water, another order of phenomena crowds on us, no less important, 
and involving circumstances almost equally repugnant to the visible 
operations of nature. 

“ The appearances arc, perhaps, insufficient to enable us tc> decide 
between two difficulties of equal magnitude, nor is it here necessary 
to enter further on that question. I may also leave it to tliose 
who have entered moi-e deeply into such investigations, to deter¬ 
mine, in the supposition ofVthc first of these causes, whether 
the wasting of the land has arisen from the gradual action of natural 
operations, or the more violent efforts of an occasional destroying 
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force. It is ray humble task to point out a fact as a contribution 
to that mass of accumulating information on which a consolidated 
fabric may at some future time bo erected. 

“ Yet the idle spectator or enthusiastic lover of nature, who shall 
hereafter view this interesting spot, may, vraon he contemplates 
these grand revolutions, have to wonder less at the efforts of that 
power which has hollowed the Cave of Fingal, and submerged 
in the depths of the ocean those columns which seemed destined for 
eternity.” 


IV. 

REMARKS ON THE VITRIFIED FORTS OF SCOTLAND. 

“ The contest about the vitrified forts of Scotland having for some 
time ceased from an apparent want of nmv matter, it may be deemed 
superfluous to rcvi\e it by the description of any more of these 
extraordinary structures, liut some .'ippourances which seemed to 
have been overlooked having occurred, to me in examining these 
works, I thought it might yet be interesting to those who took a 
part in the former discussion, to receive any additional remarks 
which might as.sist in clearing up the points In dispute. 

“ As far as archscology is concerned in the (picstion, I deem it use¬ 
less to inquire to ivhat era they arc to be referred. That they belong 
to a people who had not learned the Roman arts is probable, since 
they contain no calcareous cement, lint that this is a certain con¬ 
clusion, I am not inclined to admit, as the knowledge of a simple 
fact among a .«avage people does not necessarily imply the power 
to direct it to use. The ability to detect calcareous stones, the 
moans of quarrying them in certain situations, and the power of 
transpoj ting them from great distances to places where they do not 
naturidly exist, must have been posse.«sod by the.so people before 
they could have directed to any u.scfi;l purpo.se this naked truth 
derived Irom their conquerors. To instam^o only those vitrified forts 
which arc found in Galloway. 

“ There is no limestone to be procured in that country, hut by a 
very distant land-carriage, or a very circuitous route by sea. It is 
evident that a commercial system of some sort must have been esta¬ 
blished before the inhabitants of these countries could have cemented 
their buildings with lime, however they might have been acquainted 
with its properties. 

“ It is equally a matter beyond the power of modern investigation 
to discover, whether they were th» works of'the aboriginal Cale¬ 
donians, or of their Danish invaders. Neither analogy nor exami¬ 
nation of the remains throw's the least light on the subject, a subject 
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■whicli, as it is beyond the reach of historical or traditional evidence, 
seems equally divested of all those circumstances from which truth 
is sometimes elicited. It is nevertlieless a general opinion, that 
they arc remains of the earliest works of ancient inhabitants. 

“ This, too, is a proposition Avhich appears to rest on a very vague 
sort of reasoning. The same antiquarians suppose that the well- 
known circular rictish town, Avas built before the use of iron, but 
admit that they are of more modem date than the vitrified foi-ts, 
from the greater artifice apparent in them. It Avill, hoAA'ever, be 
clear to any one avIio shall examine the vitrified fort near Am worth, 
in GralloAvay; that the ditch which has been excaA'-ated for tht? pur¬ 
pose of giving the fort a scarp all round, has been cut down by iron, or, 
at least, by a tool of metal. It is from the greater accumulation of soil 
on the nuns of the vijiillcd Avails, an accumulation often sufTicient to 
conceal them entirely from the vicAV, that avc arc (if from anything) 
entitled to consider them as erections of a date more ancient than 
the towns of Glen Elg or Dun Dornadilla, or than any of the works 
as yet examined in Avhicli vitrified masonry has been used. But it 
is superfluous to pursue these archaeological difficulties further. 

“ 'Ihc question on Avhich the two contending parties have been 
most at issue, was, whether the vitrification Avas the residt of design 
or accident. While one party asserted that a regular process had been 
carried on for the purpose of making a solid Avail, the other supposed 
that these Avails might have been originally constructed of stone and 
wood united, and that accidental fire, or the attack of an enemy, 
had destroyed the compound structure, producing in consequence 
the vitrification noAV to be traced in them. 

“ Mr. Williams and Mr. Frazer Tytlcr arc the most cohjsplcuous 
leaders on each side. 

“ It seemed to me that light might he thrown on the question, by 
examining Avith mineralogical accuracy the substances of Avhich 
these stmcturcs Avere composed, and noting the changes Avhich each 
had undergone from the operation of the fire, and also by observing 
whence the stones had been derived Avhich were used in them; and 
that the question of accident or design might be illustrated, by exa¬ 
mining in the laboratory the degree of heat necessary to produce the 
requisite appearances in the stones whicli actually exist in these 
structures. 

“ In the present more diffused state of mineralogical and geological 
knowledge, it is unnecessary to refute the notion of their volcanic 
origin in a paper addressed to a society like this. For tlie purpose 
of the ordinary spectator, that refutation may be trusted to the 
increasing progress of natural knowledge. 

“ The hill of Dun Mac Sniochain, which lies in the plain, now sup¬ 
posed by some to be the site of the ancient Beregonium, has long 
been noticed as the seat of 6ne of these extinguished volcanoes. 
Having seen specimens of pumice'and lava (as they were called) 
collected from it, I was glad to have an opportunity of investigating 
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a veiy accessible specimen of wliat I concluded to be a vitrified fort. 
Such it proved. 

“ Those who have seen similar works know how completely they 
are sometimes covered with the soil, a circumstance which, as 1 have 
just noticed, pcihaps ui' ire deoidely than any other, marks their high 
antiquity. Imperfect, however, as their traces generally arc, there is 
a very pcculiai| form in that wliich Is the subject of the present paper, 
and a plan differing much from the unil'ormity of structure and 
rudeness of design, whicli liaA'c been supposed to distinguish theso 
works. 

“ The long Jtarrow hill on whieli it stands, is nearly precipitous 
along three quarters of its cireumlbrencc; at tlie other cud it rises 
from the plulir with a very accessible acclivity. A scries of paral- 
Iclogramic works have been constructed, so as nearly tt.) cover the 
principal and precipitious part of it to the very edge. The greater 
portion of the hill being thus occupied by two of those works, the 
strongest part was cut off by a wall J'rora tlio more accessible end, 
thus forming a sort of citadel, or place of retreat, at the last ex¬ 
tremity, a practice very common in the ancient jicninsulur I'ortili- 
catious of Cornwall, in Castle Treveen for extimple, and in a similar 
castle at Zenor. 'J o occiqiy and defend the vulnerable side of this 
position, the outer work appears to luave been placed without the 
principal area, that from it tiro enemy might bo seen and opposed 
in every part of his ascent. Thi.s disposition bears incontrovertible 
marks of military de.sign and experience. Were a modern engineer 
to defend Dun hhic Sniochain, he could do little more than build a 
fort to occupy the ground, .and contain Ids men, erecting an out¬ 
work to command tire approach. 

“ I have thus particulai’ly detailed the military rc]atIou.s of this 
work, to show that these forts very probably belonged to an ago of 
some talent and improvement, a notion adverse to the suppositions 
of those who have conceived them to be the ellbrts of tlie rudest 
barbarians. But the ignorance and rudeness attributed to nations 
of mere warriors and hunters, is falsely assigned. 

“ The history of infant society show.s on tlie contrary, instances of 
acute rcasouiug, of ready iuvculion, of perseverance and prowess, 
whicli would be in vain sought among the cnligbtcuca populace of 
modern times, nay even among those who arc lar removed above 
that rank. But this ability and vigour of mind have been neces¬ 
sarily directed to those objects only, which were useful or honour¬ 
able, or were then in fashion. The abilities of infant nations 
require to be compared with their necessities, and to be measured by 
theh best works, not by their worst. 

“ 'I'he whole length of ground enclosed beyond the cross wall is 
about 200 yards, and its breadth is about 60. Within this space are 
two works, the one containing a perimeter of 153 yards, and the 
other one of 110. These, according to the modern military com¬ 
putation for the defence of a redoubt, are eapable of holding more 
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than 500 men. The perimeter of the external work is 96 yards, a 
space nearly capable of disposing of 100 men. We are unable, 
from ignorance of their weapons and modes of warfare, to deter¬ 
mine in what w^ these works were occupied or defended, but on 
any supposition, it appears that this must have been a military fort 
of some magnitude and consequence. 

“ I have entered into details of the magnitude, and figure, and 
military importance of this work, for the purpose of setting aside 
another hypothesis with regard to the vitrified forts. They have 
been supposed by some to have been merely beacons, and that the 
vitrification has been the result of the combustion of those heaps of 
wood which were used for signals. 

“ The supportei-s of this opinion have asserted that they always 
occupy the highest elevation, and that many of them are so placed 
as to be visibm from each other. This is not true. 'Hie lort at 


Amworth is not on the liighest ground it might have occupied, nor 
is the fort of Dun Mac Sniochain so situated: but they are both 
on the strongest ground. When the strongest and liighest ground 
coincide, a case veiy common in hilly countries (I speak of military 
strength of ground, as connected with ancient modes of warfare) 
there, as at Craig Phadric, they naturally occupy the summit. I 
may add, that no fort has hitherto been discovered between this 
and Craig Phadric, except that at Dun Dhcairduihl, nor have any 
been observed in its neighbourhood, in other directions. 1 might 
strengthen this argument bj referring to the descriptions of other 
similar works, but I prefer arguing from those which I have seen. 

“ It now remains to inquire, if by any examination of the walls of 
Dun Mac Sniochain, light can be thrown on the causes of its vitrified 
appearance, and whether it was the result of design or of accident. 

“ The remains of walls in the other vitrified forts, noticed by dil- 
ferent observers, have been so well described, as far as relates to 


their general appearance, that little can be added on this head. It 
may be sulficlent to say, that they appear in the present work to be 
about twelve feet in thickness, and arc now nearly buried under the 
soil. 


“ One circumstance, liowcver, requires attention, as some false 
speculations have been founded on it. Both the outside and inside 
of the walls, near the ground, arc rendered much thicker than their 
true measurement shows, by a mass of loose stones accumulated 
against them, and this renders it difficult, in the present state of 
tilings, to ascertain their real dimensions. It has been supposed that 
this was done with a view to strengthen the work, or else that it 
was an eflect of the rude manner in which they were supposed to be 
erected. It would have been an extraordinary system of defence, 
which should have heaped up a pile of loose stones on the outside of 
a wall. Modern warfare is satisfied when its ordnance 1 as produced 
such an addition to the face of an enemy’s bastion. A little attention, 
also, to the angle which loose stones assume when they are at liberty, 
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might have shown that such a system would not only have pre¬ 
vented the defenders from approaching their own walls, but would, 
in fact, in small works, such as those of this fort, ^avc occupied a 
very considerable portion of the included area. 

“ It is the dilapidation of the consolidated f>arts of the building 
which has produced this appearance. The thickness of the walls of 
this fort, as nearly as it can be appreciated, is, as I have already 
stated, twelve feet. They bear the marks of vitrification throughout 
their whole extent, but in some places it is more complete than in 
others. In no case docs it seem to have extended more than a foot 
or two from the foundation, and the most perfect slags arc found at 
the bottom of the wall. As we proceed upwards, we find a mixture 
of porous slag with stones, which having been but partially fused, 
have adhered together in a mass. Higher still,^we meet with stones, 
which, though unvitrified, are roasted by the action of the heat, and 
at length the marks of fire diminish, until they almost entirely disap¬ 
pear, leaving only a heap of loose and unconnected stones. The 
loose part of the wall having fallen, through time, hiis caused that 
accumulation of rubbish which we find about the vitrified parts. 
On account of the mixed construction, wo have no means of ascer¬ 
taining the original height of these works; but if a judgment may 
be formed from the quantity of loose ^oncs which arc found at 
the base of the walls, it was probably not considerable. Nor, indeed, 
would a work which was intended for defence from within, adifiit 
of a greater height of wall than five feet, or that over which a man 
might look, a height which is equal to tliat of the ancient British 
field-works, if this may be determined from some of the perfect frag¬ 
ments which remain in Cornwall. 

“ Of one of the most remark.ablo of these, I have given an account 
to the Antiquarian Society. It is the fort known by tlio name of 
Castle an Dinas, in the parish of Ludgvan, in that county. Here 
the altitude of the work is determined by the perfect finish of part 
of the remaining wall, which consists of well-fitted dry masonry, the 
strength and solidity of which shows that it Avas not a temporary iii- 
closurc, but a sort of citadel, or work of permanent dclbnce. The 
wall is here only five feet high, and I'rom this I am inclined to 
conjecture that the vitrified forts did not exceed this height. Nor, 
indeed, arc the accumulated ruins about them sufficient to give 
reason for suspecting that they were of a greater elevation. It 
is deserving of remark, that the vitrification of the outer work is 
not so complete as that of the inner one. 

“ Before examining the materials of which the wall is composed, 
it is necessary to mention the mincralogical nature of the rock on 
which it stands, and that of the immediate vicinity. The lull of 
Dun Mac Sniochain, is formed of limestone, lying in schistus; similar 
to that which constitutes the neighbouring ‘island of Lismorc. 
The schistus and the limestone alternate, but the latter is the predo¬ 
minant rock. The hill itself is perfectly insulated in a great alluvial 
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plain. To the west this plain is bounded by the mountains of Be- 
ncdiraloch, which descend abruptly into it, approaching at their 
nearest point, wij^thin half-a-mile or less of the fort. These mountains 
arc formed of the old rocks common to the country, granite, 
gneiss, mica-slate, qifiirtz-rock, and porphyry. A long mountain of 
trap rising at the borders of Loch Etivc, skirts the edjjes of these 
lulls for a considerable space, terminating on the plain of Connel by 
a trap breccia, that pudding-stone well knoivn to tourists, as occurring 
in various places from Connel to Oban. This breccia, when nearest 
the fort, is at least half-a-milc distant from it. As the geological site 
of this rock does not concern the present inquiry, I shall limit myself 
to its mincralogical description. 

“ It consists of rounded pebbles of diiferent magnitudes, cemented 
by a paste of a mixed brown and white colour. The pebbles are 
generally small, and are much more numerous under the size of an 
orange than above it. There are very few of considerable magnitude. 
They exhibit for the most part, diiferent varieties of trap, or 
grunstonc; all of which have been rounded previously to their 
entanglement. Of these there are purple, red, gray, and dark blue 
specimens; varying as much in solidity of texture as they do in 
colour, and more or less homogeneous in their appearance. IMany 
of them are of an amygclaloidal structure, containing imbedded 
grains of calcareous spar, zeolites, and grun earth; and some arc per- 
fedtly cavernous and scoriform. Bcside.s these pebbles of trap, there are 
rounded pieces of quartz of dilTcrcnt colours, white, gray, and red; 
cemented in the common ground. In the specimens which I ex¬ 
amined, I could not trace any other kind of rock. The paste by 
which the whole is cemented is of a peculiar quality. It is either 
dark purple, or brown, or mottled, or gray, or a dirty mixture of 
brown, white, and dull green. It may be scratched with the knife, 
has an earthy smell when breathed on, and elfervcsces with nitrous 
acid. Its fracture is not properly granular, but rather of the small 
splintery. Before the blowpipe it is fused into a dark glass. On a 
minute examination, it appeal's to consist chiefly of fragments of trap 
cemented by a whitish substance, which proves to be the hard variety 
of calcareous spar mixed with a sand of trap. This trap sand is generally 
of a dark purple rescrahling many of the imbedded pebbles. Although 
this sand is the predominant Ingredient in the paste, there arc also 
found in it grains of quartz, minute zeolite, garnets, crystals of calca¬ 
reous spar, and here and there prehnlte, diallage, and chlorite-slate, as 
far as It is possible to speak decuhidly of objects so very minute. The 
spar which cements this sand into a common paste, surrounds every 
gi-ain so as to form them into a proper breccia, and enable the whole to 
break with the splintery fracture above noticed, instead of a granular 
one. Here and there the paste occupies largo interstices, which have 
been formed by the approximation of two convex surfaces of conside¬ 
rable extent; and from these it may be traced, insinuatingitself through 
all the grains of the mass. It is evident that the calcareous spar has 
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been introduced while in a state of fluidity, among the sand and 
gravel, as the larger pieces of paste may be observed to envelop the 
grains of trap. Generally, therefore, we may consjflcr the pudding- 
stone of Lorn, as a congeries of trap sand and trap pebbles, cemented 
by calcareous spar, a rock often designated by*the improper name of 
trap tufo. 

“ This, however, is not the place to inquire into the means by which 
the inass was consolidated. That it is a case of an agglutinated rock 
dilTering greatly from the ordinary sandstone breccia, or the ferrugi¬ 
nous and argillaceous pudding-stone, is very apparent. It resembles 
them indeed only supcrlicially, and in its mechanical texture; and it 
will be worthy the labour of geologists, to direct tbeir attention to 
the pndding-stones of this coast with more care than they have 
hitherto done. The other rocks are too well known to irccd any 
description. 

“ The Avails of the fort are found on examination to consist partly of 
the old rocks before enumerated, and partly of that Avbich I have now 
mentioned. Gneiss, quartz, granite, mica-slate, clay-slate, pudding- 
stone, and pyritical slate, arc seen entangled together, Avith a very 
small proportion of the particAilar rock on which the fort itself is 
founded. The source AV'hcnce these rocks are deriA'ed is evident, with 
the exception of the pyritical slate, Avjiich I could not trace in 
the neighbourhood. 

“ I have noAV to inquire Avhat motive could induce the builders of 
this Avork to reject the stone which lay at their feet, and to fetch 
from such a distance the large quantities to raise their Avails. 

“ It is particAilarly remarkable that although the plain and shore are 
covered with fragments, yet these ai'e almost entirely fragments of 
the p'ifnary rocks. I state tliis for the purpose of obviating a sup¬ 
position that may be ailduccd to nullily the argument which I am 
about to derive, ofa previous intention in the builders to vitrify their 
work, from their having neglected to use that rock on which the 
building Avas erected, and which Avas not adapted for the purposes 
of vitriheation. 

“ It might otherwise be suggested that they collected the loose 
rolled stones of the plain, as being ready broken to their hands. 

“ But besides that the pudding-stone is rare among those fragments, 
the pieces of the wall which have not felt the fire arc angular, and 
not rolled atones, showing pretty clearly that they were not collected 
on an alluvial plain, but broken from the rocks where they -were 
formed. 

“ Now, in the walla, the pudding-stone, which we shall presently 
find to be the only Aatrilied ingredient, predominates to such a 
degree, as to occupy the greater part of it. 

“ Hence it appears at least a probable conclusion, that the builders 
were acquainted with the efifect of fire in destroying limestone, and 
that intending to erect a vitrified wall, they rejected that Avhich was 
unfit for their purposes, hoAvever conveniently placed. 

2 c 
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“ Had the object been to erect a dry wall of stone and wood, the 
limestone would have equally answered their intentions. This notion 
of a design to vitrify seems to receive additional strength from the ap- 
parentsmicitudeand labour employed in introducing so much pudding- 
stone into the work. It is very likely that accident had taught them 
the vitrifiable nature of this ingredient; a piece of knowledge the 
more probable, if, as there seems little reason to doubt, they 
were acquainted with the art of making iron, an art which we must 
not deny to them when it is known to many of the inhabitants of 
Africa who are in a very low state of civilisation. 

“ Such are the consequences, I would endeavour to deduce from 
the mineralogical considerations belonging to this question. 

“ It is now proper to examine the changes which the several sub¬ 
stances have undergo.ne, that we may, if possible, form some ra¬ 
tional conjecture on the degree of heat to which they have been 
subjected, and on the probable means by which this heat was 
produced. 

“Where the quartz has been most exposed to the fire, it has become 
brittle and easily pulvcrisablc. The granite too is brittle and crumbles 
to pieces. Gneiss and mica-slate are also rotten when they have con¬ 
tained much iron, in consequence of the oxidation of that metal. When 
pure they have remained imchangcd, as we might expect from the 
well-known properties of some of the varieties of mica-slate. Often 
when their flat surfaces have been in contact, they are agglutinated, 
from the superficial vitrification of the quartz which they contain, 
when united to the potash produced by the fuel. This is also the 
cause of the glazed surface which covers the clay-slate and which has 
frequently occasioned numerous small pieces to adhere in one lump. 

“ In many places the mica-slate has been so softened by the appli¬ 
cation of heat as to have bent and conformed itself to the neigh¬ 
bouring protuberances, undergoing at the same time no great change 
of texture, unless when much impregnated with iron; an appearance 
perhaps assisting to confirm that explanation of the contortions of the 
gneiss beds which attributes this eft'ect to the action of heat. 

“ Very little change appears in the specimens of common slate 
which I have taken from it. If any limestone lias found its way into 
the wall, it has probably been calcined, and subsequently assisted to 
bring into fusion the refractory earths. It is to the pudding-stone, 
however, that the main part of the vitrification is to be attributed. 
Without this it would have been only a mass of burnt rocks, and 
specimens of it may be taken from the wall in every state, from that 
of a black glass, to a spongy scoria capable of floating in water. 
There are also many pieces, which having been exposed to a lower 
heat, exhibit a gradual succession of changes, from incipient calci¬ 
nation to complete fusion. 

“ This, therefore, is the cemont of the building; and ii, has been so 
mixed through the whole, that there is scarcely a part, (I speak of the 
foundation), which has not been united into a continuous mass by the 
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fusion of this substance. The last stone of which the changes are 
worth noticing, is the p^tical slate. 

“ In generw, it has become disintegrated, in consequence of the 
sublimation of the sulphur contained in the pyrites. But many 
specimens may be taken from the wall, where the pyrites has felt no 
cnange, proving, evidently, that it has scareely undergone the action 
of heat. In the vitrification, therefore, of the pudmng-stone, and 
the integrity of the pyrites, we are furnished with the two extreme 
points of temperature under which this work has been raised. 

“ How these are to be reconciled is a new difficulty; it is unneces¬ 
sary to examine the highest temperature at which pyrites can main¬ 
tain its integrity, as it is known to be low. It is equally useless 
to examine into the powers of the granite and quartz rocks to 
resist heat, as they are also well known. 

“ The fusibility of tlie pudding-stone arises partly from tlic fusible 
nature of the substance which I have described as forming its 

i iroper paste, but in some measure also from tliat of the amygda- 
oids and grun-stones imbedded in it. It is in consequence of the 
carbonic acid contained in the calcareous crystals, which these 
amygdaloid pebbles exhibit, that the inflated scoria arc produced; 
for it may be easily traced to them through a regular gradation. 
To pursue this subject experimentally, J thought it necessary to 
submit various parts of tliis rock to the lurnace, that I might ascer¬ 
tain the degree of heat necessary to cflect the corresponding changes 
in it, and tlie fragments were accompanied by one of Mr. Wedg¬ 
wood’s p 3 rrometers. 

“ The spongy scoria remained unchanged, and the natural amyg¬ 
daloid was sometimes unaltered, and sometimes disintegrated by 
the calcination of its lime, widiout undergoing any mark of fusion 
in a heat of 20°, a heat at which brass is melted. From 20° to 30° 
the amygdaloid undenvent no change, except a slight vitrification 
on the surface; at 40° it was much aflected, and was fused into a 
glass at 60°, 

“ Having excited the fire to 100°, I exposed to it various parts of 
the pudding-stone, which had not been aflected in the heat at wliich 
the amygdaloid was changed. Some of tlicse were vitrified, and 
became precisely similar to many of the specimens taken from the 
wall, whilst others continued to resist for a long time even this in¬ 
tense heat; a heat at which many varieties of earthenware are 
baked. It is unnecessary to relate all the experiments which I per¬ 
formed on the diffijrent substances, as it is not my object to state 
these matters for the purposes of chemistry. Those which have 
been adduced are suQicient to prove that some of the fused sub¬ 
stances must have been brought to that condition in a heat not less 
than 60° or upwards, of Wedgwood’s scale. Such, then, at least, 
is the temperature at which the wall* of this fori; have been fu^d; 
it may have been much greater. It is perfectly evident that if a 
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temperature of 60° existed in one part of the wall, pyrites lying 
near it must have been decomposed. 

“ There could be no such discordancy of temperature existing 
simultaneously, and so near, in a mass of this construction. Hence 
it follows, that the wall could not have put on its present appear¬ 
ance by one heating, if it were all actually built previously to the 
application of the heat. This precludes the possimlity of the sup¬ 
position contained in Mr. Tytler’s hypothesis. Had the fire, which 
he supposes the cause of vitrification, been produced by the burn¬ 
ing down of the wooden part of the compound wall which he has 
imagined, it could not have happened that a vitrification requiring 
a temperature of 60° should have taken place in one part, while in 
another, such a substance as pyrites remained unchanged. 

“ The great heat requisite to effect the vitrification of the pudding- 
stone, is an additional argument against this hy|X)thesis, as it could 
not have been produced by any quantity of wood, capable of enter¬ 
ing into such a wall, unless the wood had predominated to an extent 
incompatible with any idea we can form of its architecture. It is 
not, indeed, easy to conceive a plan capable of producing these 
effects, and certainly none more feasible than the suggestion of Mr. 
Williams. 

“ With him I should rather be inclined to suppose that a sort of 
furnace was constructed of a double earthen wall, in which the 
materials were placed, with such a quantity of wood as was suffi¬ 
cient to excite a strong heat, and that this operation was repeated 
till the wall had gained its wished-for elevation. Tlie earthen 
furnace in which the Africans fuse their ores seems to countenance 
this supposition. 

“ The imperfect combustion of the upper parts may be easily 
conceived to have arisen from a partial'neglect of the fire after 
the wall had nearly attained its re(^uisitc height; nor is there any 
reason why it should not have been increa.sed in height by the addi¬ 
tion of cold stones after a firm foundation had been obtained. 

“ One other circumstance in tho appearance of the burnt stones is 
deserving of notice before quitting this subject. TTic changes 
which the mica-slate has undergone, appear to be such as could not 
have been produced but by long torrefaction, or by such a repe¬ 
tition of the heat, as I have supposed to be the result of design. 
The transient effects which would follow the burning down a 
wooden wall, would scarcely have been sensible on stones of so 
refractory a nature, which exhibit changes, in many instances, as 
great as if they had been exposed for a long time to the heat of 
an ardent furnace. Such are the observations to which a consi¬ 
deration of the fort of Dun Mao Sniochain has given rise. 

“ As this was the only one of these mysterious fabrics which I 
had seen when the above reiiiar|cs suggested themselves to me, 1 
was afterwards glad to have an opportunity of examining the fort 
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on Craig Phaedric, it being that one on which most labour had 
been bestowed, and that which I thought might possibly cither 
confirm or refute my notions on tlic subject. 

“ Its general appearance and military structure having been fully 
and carefully descnbod, I shall only indulgft in a very few re¬ 
marks on its physical composition. 

" The hill of Craig Phaedric, on which it stands, is one of a nu¬ 
merous set of pudding-stone rocks, which may be traced from 
Fyers, and, for aught I know, beyond it. At Fyers, they lie above 
the primary rocks, which they doubtless separate, as usual, from 
the secondary strata, as they may be seen near Inverness, suc¬ 
ceeded by sandstone breccia and common sandstone. On the top 
of the rock there is a deep deposit of rounded stoncjs, consisting 
of fragments of the olden rocks. The pudding-stone of Craig 
Phaedric differs completely from that of Lorn. It ct)ntains no frag¬ 
ments of the grunstone amygdaloid, there being no grunstonc beds 
in its vicinity, as there are on the Oban coast. The pebbles which 
it docs contain, are of quartz, gneiss, granite, and the other asso¬ 
ciated rocks. The paste which cements tliem is of a granular 
texture, entirely and cs.sentially difierent from that of the Loni 
pudding-stone, and belonging to a very different class of substances. 
It is agglutinated by adhesion, as the ^sandstones are, without a 
common binding paste; and consists of fragments of the same 
rocks which form the nodules, cxliibiting generally a gritty mix¬ 
ture of hornblende, mica, felspar, and quartz, with a considerable 
portion of ferruginous felspar clay. The difference in the vitrifi¬ 
cation of the wall arising from this cause is obvious, since the 
scoria of Craig Phaedric contain none of that very light and spongy 
sort capable of floating in water, and which I have shown to ansc 
from the fusion of the calcareous amygdaloid. It differs also in 
these respects, that it contains no ppitical slate, and that it con¬ 
tains fragments of sandstone. Ihc heat has operated on these 
stones, so as to roast and crack the quartz, granite, gneiss, mica- 
slate, common slate, and sandstone, producing appearances similar 
to those of the specimens in Dun Mac Sniochain, The gneiss 
only, which contains much hornblende, and passes into horn¬ 
blende slate, is partially fused. Tlic mica-slate, contoining also, 
in some instances, layers of hornblende, has been split in sunder 
by the vitrification of these lamina; and in other cases it is bent 
and contorted in a very amusing and instructive inanner. But 
the cementation of the wall is produced by the vitrification of the 
paste which forms the pudding-stone. By this, not only its own 
pebbles are united, but the neighbouring stones have been en¬ 
tangled in the general mass. 

“ It is plain that no additional argument to support the notion 
of a design to vitrify can be deduced from this specimen, except 
that of the great heat required to fuse it, which applies as well 
to this case as to that of Dun Mac Sniochain. 
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“ Having in these two instancies detected the existence of a vitri- 
fiable substance in the rocks from which the walls -wpTe constructed, 
I was in hopes that all the other vitrified forts would be found 
to occur in the vicinity of vitrifiable rocks. No mineralogical no¬ 
tice has accompanied the accoimts of those which have been ob¬ 
served in Aberdeenshire, in Ross-shire, and other situations, nor 
had I an opportunity of inspecting them. But I have since learned 
that three or four exist in Arisaik, a country consisting of gneiss 
and granite rocks only. The refractory nature of these substances 
would almost lead us to doubt that the buildings arc actually vitri¬ 
fied, unless hornblende or other unnoticed vitrifiable matters abound 
in them. 

“ It is but of late that similar structures have been detected in the 
southern parts of Scotland. Three of them are found in Galloway; 
but I had an opportunity of examining only that which lies in the 
parish of Am worth. It is a rectangular and simple wall, occupying 
the summit of a steep and strong but low hill, and exhibiting the 
usual general appearances. 

“ As the whole of this part of the country consists of common 
grauwacke, and grauwacke-slate; I was, I confess, incredulous about 
the reported vitrification, on account of the refractory nature of 
those substances. 

“ On examining the wall, it appeared, that although it bore very 
generally the mark of fire, the vitrification had occurred in very 
lew places, and in distant patches. I was at a loss to account for 
this circumstance, till on accurate examination of the surrounding 
rocks, I found some places where the grauwacke assumed a peculiar 
character, exhibiting distinct grains of imbedded carbonate of lime. 
This variety is fusible, and from this, unquestionably, the “vitrified 
portions had originated. It is here that a part of the rock has been 
cut down, very certainly by sharp tools,*for the purpose of scarping 
one side of the fort. There is no bed of foreign fragments on the 
top of the grauwacke, and no covering but the common soil. I 
know not what conjectures we can form about this fort, except that 
the same attempt has been made, but has failed from the deficiency 
of proper materials. I confess that the consideration of the requisite 
heat inclines me, as much in this case as in the former, to the onginal 
supposition, and confirms in my mind the notion that the vitrified 
forts of Scotland.are the efllects of design. 

“ Since the above account was written, two circumstances have 
occurred to me, which seem to aflTord additional evidence of the 
txuth of the opinions I have held respecting the vitrification of 
these buildings. 

“ The first is an article in the twelfth volume of ‘ Nicholson’s 
"Journal,’ page 313, quoted from the report of a French engineer, 
(M. Legoux de Flaix) describiijg a method of building practised in 
Hindostan. In this process a wall'bf brick earth is erected, which 
is then surrounded by a coffin filled with combustibles. As the 
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combustion proceeds, fresh fuel is added, until the whole wall is 
baked into one solid brick. The coincidence of the efiects of this 
actually-existing process with those of one lohg since forgotten, 
seems to prove almost to demonstration, that similar means have been 
practised in the ancient military works of Scotland to produce 
structures so analogous to those now commonly used in India, and 
that the ‘ baking ’ of buildings in this country must be considered 
in the light of a lost art. 

“ The other is to be found in the history of Gatacre House, in 
Shropshire (now unfortunatedy pulled doAvn), of which a slight and 
not perfectly correct account is given by Owen Salisbury Brereton, 
Esq., in the third volume of the ‘ Arcluoologia.’ On applying to 
the present most respectable octogenarian proprietor (descendant of 
this ancient family), to whose regard for the superior comforts of a 
modern house we arc indebted for the destruction of these singular 
and venerable remains, I was informed that the west end alone had 
been vitrified. 

'Fhe vitrification was so entire ami continuous, as to form one 
imiform glassy substance over the wliole of the wall, and thus to 
conceal even the joints of the masonry. The wall itself was of gray 
mottled sandstone, about eighteen inches thick. 1 have examined 
the vitrified crust in a specimen transmitted to me. It is scarcely 
the twentieth part of an inch in thickness, and consists of a green 
transparent glas.s, perfectly superficial. Its appearance ivould lead 
me to conclude that it had been produced by the application of alkali 
or salt to the surlace of the walls previously to the process of firing 
by which the vitrification was cflected. The proprietor is inclined 
to think that the vitrified wall was of greater antiquity than the rest 
of the b*uilcling, but offci’s no conjecture relative to the time of its 
erection. It is only known that the family can be traced on the same 
spot to a period as far back as that of Edward the Confessor. 

“ Wc have here these additional accessory evidence to prove that 
the art of vitrifying buildings after their erection, was an art practised 
in Britain. In this case it was evidently intended for the purpose 
of excluding the weather, and certainly a more effectual exped.ient 
could not have been devised. The vitrified forts of Scotland, more 
solid and less exposed to the ravages of art, have but partially yielded 
to the universal enemy, time. The more slender structures intended 
for habitation, have disappeared in the lapse of years, or have 
-suffered from the taste of other improvers.” 
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ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

IN THE YEAR 1844. 


I. 


ITALY, FRANCE, AND ENGLAND. 

These constitute the great triad, whose influence and inT<stiga- 
tion Jiave produced such great cfTects upon Germany. To examine 
and clearly to represent the relations of tlicse remarkable countries to 
one another ancl to us, must therefore always continue to be one of 
the most difficult and important problems for every reflecting German 
to solve. It has long lippeared so to me, and was, in fact, the motive 
which detennined me to take a journey .to Paris, now nine years 
ago. Notwithstanding this, I still laboured under the disadvantage 
of never yet having personally visited the most diflicult of these 
countries to be thoroughly understood; and, after all, without per¬ 
sonal review and observation, none of the great phenomena of the 
world, and least of all the development of national peculiarities, can 
ever be thoroughly comprehended or really understood. 

In the course of time—though often late—our projects ripen; and 
the i n tended journey of his majesty the kin^ very unexpectedly a (lorded 
me the long-wished for opportunj^ty of being all at once transported 
into the very midst of this Albion, to me hitherto unknown. 

In a comparatively short time I have been able to obtain a view 
of the capitals and rural districts of England and Scotland; nume¬ 
rous and interesting jiersons have come under my obsemtion; and I 
foci myself impelled, from all that I have seen, to deduce a result, to 
which I am far from venturing to ascribe objective perfection, but 
which must be of decided importance for the completion,of my own 
views of the world, and may at IcMt serve to furnish many useful 
indications to uthen. In truth, however, no cflTorts at obtaining 
a full and perfect comprehmtsion of such immense subjects can ever 
be any thing but approximative. 

According to my notes, dmly made, lashall first briefly follow the 
way whicli conducted me in the suite of his majesty to this remark- 

B 
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able island, and then anticipate the relation of particulars, by end^- 
vouring to sketch a general view of the pecuuarities of the iwtion 
and people, of th 0 , correctness of which the subsequent details of 
what I have seen and described in the country itself may be regarded 
as an appropriate proof. 


II. 

THE JOURNEY. 

llildcsheim. May 22nd, 1844—Midnight. 

From Dresden to Hildesheim in a day!—about 2fi0 miles 1 Tire 
old fables of seven-league boots are being realised. Would that many 
of our other pleasant dreams (»>uld be realised in a similar manner! 

We arrived in Leipzig at hall-past nine o'cldek. Tlie authorities 
received his majesty. I met my second son, having previously 
taken leave of the eldest at the railroad-station in Dresden. 

At a quarter past two we reached Magdeburg. On leaving the 
train, we found carriages drawn up for our use, and the Prince of 
Hesse having been presented to tlie king, we imm^ately drove to 
the ca^ednu. The outside of tlie cattiedral manifests its Gothic 
origin in the prcuUarly shalrp and strict style of its architecture. 
This is almost stili more the case in the interior. I have seen many 
churches more richly ornamented, but none of such a peculiarly 
severe beauty. 

The period of the erection of the church extends from the thir¬ 
teenth to the fifteenth century. Traces of Otto 1., and of the Saxon 
Prince Ernest—Prince Bishop of Magdeburg and Halberstadt—arc 
everywhere visible in the first Ibundation, alterations, and progress 
of the building. The church contains tlie large bronze tomb of 
Archbishop Ernest, by Peter Fischer. Had sculpture been deve¬ 
loped ind^mdently from tliat source, without the iniiueucc ol' the 
Greeks, it might have become what Shakspearc is in rcierence to 
Sophocles. A germ fitted for the development of a beauty of a 
peculiar description unquestionaWy lies m the works of Peter 
Fischer and his contempoi-aries. The study of such works may bo 
of the g^test Mvantageto those who embarrass themselves with the 
supposition that there is only one ideal of beauty. 

In the porch, where this monument stands, there are, besides, 
some very admirable old sculptural ornaments. 

The cneniie^ of Christianity and their prominent sins are i^'inbo- 
lically ^pi^ssed by figures of animals: murder is represented by an 
eagle killing a bird; an ape singing spells of enchantment is said to 
the pleasures of the world, &c., &c. 
sf^^^ithin, the cathedral presents to the eye a delightful architectural 
Incture; and the stylo, which almost reminds one of fortifications, 
affords an opportunity for the most splendid effects of light and shade. 
Among the numerous tombs, inscriptions, and ancient pictures of 
all kinds, I was most struck with a large oil-painting, which repre- 



sente a lady of Aaieltui^i who, having been buned wiulo alive, 
agsuD came fortii, iralkod into we midst of her xelatifHia and 
family—•whether for joy ox new sottowa je not added. 

Wo drove down again fnom cathedral A hasty dinaer—and 
as early as a quarter past three the steam-carriage bore ns forth past 
thd fortress called the Star—and the B|ar of misfortune it w^as to 
Herr von Trenk, who was long confined a prisoner in its casemates. 

The afternoon was splendid—as the early morning fog announced 
—the company cheerful. At AMhetslcben me Halberstadt and Bruns- 
•\vick lines separate; and u^n the latter the ducal carriage was pre¬ 
pared for our receprion. 'this carriage is constructed iSi» as to repre¬ 
sent a small ditjwing-room richly adorned with velvet, and provided 
witli two small antechambers; the whole arranged in the most conve¬ 
nient manner both for motion and occupation. The country, too, 
becomes much more interesting than* the dull plains of and 

Magdeburg, through which wc had previously passed. Tlie Harz 
apfjcars on the left, stretching away into the distance with its flat, 
sloping blue summits; patches of snow still lie on the Brocken; the 
larger hills are all green, with a beautiful foliage, and every thing 
breatlics of the dicerful spring. 

At seven wc arrived m Brunswick. Whilst the carriages were 
being removed Jrom the train and provided with post-horses, the 
king wished to see the cathedral and the pakce. Tlie way leads 
through narrow streets—the houses, for the most part, with their 
gable-ends to the street, are built of wood, and of tlic most singukr 
ccaistruction, rising In projecting stories one above another. Wc 
eanio to tlie market-place, and then to the cathedral, before which 
stands the old bronze lion. Tlie church itself is old—simple—stiff, 
almost in the character of that ancient rigid lion. Behind, an im¬ 
mense lime-tree, Tlic church conulns tlie tomb of Henry the Lion, 
and his wife. Before Ute choir there stands a remarkable colossal 
candlestick with seven branches. In the duc.al vault is shown 
the cofiln of the humane Duke Leopold, who was drowned in an 
attempt to save life. On the whole, the interior of this catliedial 
makes no memorable impre^on. 

Fimally, the new ducal paLicc?built by Oltmer. It is erected on the 
site occupied by the old one, which was biunl down, and is in the usual 
pakce style, with a projecting portico sujjportcd by pillars—^perfectly 
modem and elegant, as well a.<s new—but inspires no uiought of genius. 
W'c |Mii?scd tlirough the interior; the large vaulted entrance^U is 
too low, and the stairs, made of cast iron, are, indeed, strong enough, 
but in a krge building appear too light and fragile; and every art 
—even tlie art of life—demanda attention to appcaAnce as well as 
to reality. The ball-room is spacious and liandsomelv omamoited; 
the flnest room in the pakce, however, is a round dining-room 
iiikid with mahogany, and adorned with mirrors and gilded orna- 
mente. Evening now began to approach, the carriages had driven 
up, and, at a quarter-past eight, wc rolled away in a most ‘glorious 
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evenin?. llie ino<» and Vcbmib shone foir^ in all Aeit splendonr; 
a warm and glowing 

fine weather; and towards nii£i%ht we amved m HUdcAciim 
where every thing‘already anomM Boafltewhatof a foreign air and 
diidect—A very rate supper—and, at last—fepoee.. 


ra. 

Cologne, May 24tli—Evening. 

Fob the^tst time since the commencement of our journey, I 
have enjoyed a feeling of rest, retirement, and quiet* recollection— 
and that in a walk on jhe Rhine bridge, late in the twilight, and by 
the light of Venus and the moon. Nothing less than vehement travel¬ 
ling can bring one from Dresden to Cologne in two days and a half. 

Early yesterday morning in Hildesheim, the sky, after a splendid 
evening, was gray, misty, and cold. I proceeded a very little 
way into the ancient city, and strange and wonderful buildings 
forced themselves pcculiariy on my notice. The second story pro¬ 
jects over the first, the third over the second, and so upwards. In 
all directions wooden houses, with the gables mostly towards the 
streets, the timbers grown 'brown by time, and covered with 
multifarious carvings; almost every house, too, presented its single 
or double bay windo^vs, with highly-omamcnted gables and roofs, 
full of windows, pilasters, and architectural qrnaments. It would 
not be easy to find richer subjects for the scene-painter than the.«o 
edifices and streets afford. I would especially recommend for such 
studies the open place round St. Andrew’s church, in whose tower 
a large can'ed figure, covered with sheet iron painted in the bright¬ 
est colours, keeps watch and ward. From henco we were conducted 
to the cathedral—externally, old Byzantine; within, modem, and in 
the worst taste. The most interesting part is the old cloistcra ad¬ 
joining, enclosing a species of campo santo, in which there is a ver}* 
old chapel. This suggests tp the mind “ the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets.” Opposite to this is a projecting buttress of the choich, up 
which a very old wild-rose tree twines and clambers to the height 
of twenty-five feet. Its stem is strong and gray; according to the 
account of tho sacristan, it numbers above 8(W years, and traditions 
arc connected with its branches. The veil of an empress is said to 
have been Caught by its thorns, and thus the rign was given her 
resTCctii^'thc ^ce which a dream had indicated to her fo* building 
a chnn^. .MI ftis, joined with the ancient masoniy and the green 
cartirpontetTWith shrubs, presented a noble peture to tho mind. 

- Rj., out of the cathedral there stands an old bronze ootumn of 
century, ornamented with historical rofiefs, tho work of 
.^^bishop Bernard (a large and dumi^ chandelier in the ohurdb is 
said to have owed its existence to his handfiwozk). • Ilndoubt- 
Oory, the efforts of this man, however weak in themselves^ deserve 
a more extended notice in the history of German art, 
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From the to wbat^> of 

§t. Michael> nows^Miit^ a8|lum>'iKhcielioet m^ Dr^Bfiginj^^ 
privy eoiihciUor ef Uie medseai'dcpastment 
Rath) viho is at' pieseM* at the head of tli6 
ret]^embcrcd that the Ooimtoss Julia Egloffstein of I}Ude|hep% 
which is her usual residence, had spoken of the ruins of the churchy 
and the cloisters of St. Michael’s convent, as^ something very 
interosdiig and pieturesfjue. After a very hasty visit to the asylum, 
the gates Idling to these ruins were also opened ^o us, and I can 
well believe that under iavourablc lights, thoEC arches and walls, 
witli their clder-busltcs and plants, must present a mosW interesting 
picture, and furnish very favourable opportunities for the study of 
the picturesque. Our visit took place on a gloomy da^, and it 
made no particularly lively impression on ouf minds. W hiist con¬ 
versing with Dr. licrgmann on his views respecting the physiology 
of the brain and cranioscopy, we wandered back to the canine, 
which was ready to receive us, and at eight o’clock took our depar¬ 
ture for Biickeburg. 

The wind blew cold, the heavens looked dark and lowering, 
ihc fields had sui&rcd from a violcut storm, which had burst here 
two days before, and the gmin was partly covered with earth, in 
short, every thing wore a gloomy and joyless ap|)earance. About 
ten o’clock a few chance sunbeams began to sbed their radiance on 
the country—the old peasants’ houses in the villages, prettily orna¬ 
mented with wood carvings, made a singular impression on my 
mind—one bore the 3aieot' 1518. How many events have passca 
silently over this old wood-work! 

The country now becomes mountainous ; on the left the SUntel, 
where Cliarlemagne defeated Wittekind. Tlio Leine flows on in its 
course, here and there an old castle amongst beautiful oaks; at 
length the Weser comes in view, and the Porta Westphalica, and we 
amve at the small fortress of Mindea. 

Wo dined here at five o’clock, and I was not a little astonished to 
find in the glass cupboaixiof a neighbouring room in the inn, among 
many old and insignificant images and Roman remains, chiefly of 
Zahn’a interesting casts of the filver vessels of Herculaneum, The 
riddle was solved by the host most uiicxpectedlj^ proving to be the 
brother of Professor Zahn. When, by the side of his mai«^ty the king, 

I left Minden, the weather had become delightful, and indulging in 
singular reflections on the times of ancient Gicrmany, and the 
gemogicai phenomena of the iieighbourhood, we passed frie Porta 
WettpAalioa, through which the oroad , strewn of the Weser flows 
towards the sea. A large exposure of the strata of the mountain, 
which forms the right of the pass, presents a broad oblM}ucly ascending 
Stratum of the limestone of the Alps, wUi.cli appears here consi¬ 
derably elevated, and dopes downwa^ in. if northerly direction.^ 

The countiy towards Bielefeld is< agreeably hilly, meadows in- 
ten|>erBcd with comrflelds, and insteim of villages, separate houses 
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scattered over tke oountryi Uk® tlie dweUirt||^ of cdonists. The old 
German dislike to compulsory r^trictions,“aiid a firm attachment to 
personal independence, appears here, in this retired mode of living, 
more than in any olher part of German^.- • 

From Bielefeld we continued our journey by night, and ae I 
enjoyed a very comfortable carriage to myself, I was free to indulge 
in repose. I fcU into a deep sleep, and first awofe in the clear but 
cold morning. Fogs soon came on, and continued till behind 
Unna, when the«sun broke forth, and under his warm and cliccring 
beams, we passed through the beautiful and extraordinarily populous 
districts of*Hagen and li,lbcrfcld. The latter place, especially, 
appeared vetv omameutal and full of life. It stnJtches along the 
vallev, and is built on the banks of the rivcr--ite floundung 
manufactories and trade appear in the active bustle of its market, 
streets, and railway; and the handsome aspect of the people, winch 
had altogether diisappeared on leaving Brunswick, here again pre¬ 
sents itself. Our carriage and four, with the wcll-dre^d j>osfihons 
and their cracking whips, rattling through the town, brought the 
greater part of the population to the windows and into the streets, 
and we were thus afforded a sort of general review of the ]ieople as 
we passed, sufficient to form the foundation of a casual judgment 
on the appearance of the inhabitants. 

At length, the valley of the Rhine begins to appear, like a blue 
stripe in the horizon, and further in the distance, the cnthe<lntl ^>f 
Cologne, whilst to the south the tops of t^>e ^cbengeliirgc am 
dimly seen in the blue air. At four o’clock we arrivetT hem, and 
alighted at the Rhine hotel; already I hear of invitation;* (br his 
majesty to Brussels, and to meet I>ord Ddawarr on the coast of 
England. After a dinner elegantly served, we drove to tho 
cathedral. Zwimer, the chief architect, conducted us over this 
immense work, carried on with new and inoreMong vigour. The 
back part of the choir is already freed fwan houses, and produces a 
great and noble impression upon the spectator. Tlio ptan of die 
nave and of the right-hand,, tower is now also become dbaror. la 
the choir itself, much ^st was offonrive to taste .has been removed, 
but variegated colourii^ and gilded capitals andfiigurcs, not less 
oflenrive, are added. The most interesting part of tim atructmcc, 
to me, was the way up to the gaUcry, wladi first goes ««md tbo 
whole circuit of the chmr within, between the hkHliest aivhea, t hen 
pass^ to d» outside of the buildmg, where it pursnee ita; oomse 
tlm whofo exteml wall b^nd the bottocsses, ardicis, wad 
™ ^ ^ore ua was strotched out die extensive 

TOuMry. Bcfh^th us flowctl the miriestte Rlune, rolfing onwn^ 

<^cn“g/%bt the gwy towers of St. 
town-horns reflected the rays cf tho cvenmg 

bv thfli f through^ho vista* formed 

Ihe most charming pictures were thus presented to the eye, which 
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I longecl to transfer t<y^|)er, but a few bastj akotcbes were all tbait 
time suf^ced me to roake. 

Much has be^ already effected by the new works on the 
cathedral, for this outer ^lery itself was j&eviously altogether 
inaccessible. May more and more moans be added for the com¬ 
pletion of the grand d^gnl The church, it is mid, will still 
require 2,000,000 of dolkra, and the erection of the two towem 
3,000,000 more! It was impossible to leave without casting 
another ghuice on the old solid tower, b<^) splendidly adorned, anid 
stretching to Imlf its height—after which, the declining am com¬ 
pelled US to hasten over tiro old square-shaped G urzeiricb to the hotel, 
Iroiu whence i then completed my solitary walk ou the bridge of 
boats, whidi here stretches across tlie migntj flowing Rhine. 


IV. 

, Brussels, Iilay 26tli—Early. 

This .sunny, but still somewhat cold Whitsun morning in Brus¬ 
sels, gives me a peculiar feeling. Hurried all at once from a long 
accustomed circle of existence, and in four short days transportt^ 
into quite a new and foreign element. There is, after all, no other 
or bettor counsel than that of Goethe:— 

« — - . ^ >111111 schanr, froh ventnndi^. 

Dam AuKi^lkb in’s Atij^l kein Venchicben! 
fii^egn* ihm schuell, wohtvollcud wic lebendig I** 

At six o'clock yesterday morning w*e left Cologne. Our car- 
ri-ages. with the baggage and servants, were sent off to the railroad 
as early as five,; we followed shortly after, in two light 
open carriaj^, and as for a drive of pleasure, roUed out through 
Ac high and bcautifol gate of the fortress of the ancient Cohma 
A^rippina^ defended by large towers upon its walls. The station, 
«s well as the royal eauiage, fitted-tip like a tfliambcr, imd richty 
adorned with velvet, was gaii^ decorated with flags, and all being 
ready, we start^ nunchially with the large eariy train, which 
leaves daily at mx o’clock;' The varions tunneb cm the way, neces- 
aarfly engaged ont attention, as tirny deserved, as wdi as ^ 
m^nifloent viadnet whi^^ i|>ans 4 deep valley befofo' enteri^ 
Aix*hirChtmefle, «id exhibits two loi^ rows of Kcehes, one ‘ab^ 
another; The train was in order to dlow tis to dbilleid 

into the valicw, that we have a jiist idea* of thb splendid 

work, which alone cost 230,000 dollars. * ' 

A contnderable number of spectators was assembled at the station, 
where we remained for more than half an hour; amongst the number 
I recognised one of my old patients, the Frau von who has¬ 
tened to meet me, scarcely able to suppress her strong emotions of 
grateful rcmembran<» and attachment. The train again proceeded 
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on its way to Vcrview, «sd these, ^hefbse ^‘unived at tliiii frontier 
town, wc iiiB^ted idi the inaehineiyifor<<^e r^oi^ of the car* 
Mages, which is worked hy steam and notified by on electric tclc- 
grapdi. Ihe countiy now beoame mnchteore intesestu^. Valley 
of vaiioQS and characteristic forms, singular ravines, and rifts in the 
rocks, indicative of the violent commotions whidi had taken place 
di mn p the formation of the strata, and old castles, sucli as Scbloss 
Merode, with its numerous turrets, and an anriquated manor-house 
adorned with four round towers, furnished copious subjects for con¬ 
versation. 

In Vervicrs, on Belgian soil, the king was met by Herr von 
Kunneritz, tlio Saxon ambassador, and Count d'Hann «e Steenhuyzo, 
the latter of whom waa deputed by the Kin" of Belgium to conduct 
his majesty to Brussels by a spc^al train. Here, as well as in Li^ge, 
and at all the successive stations, a guard of honour, witli military 
music, was placed to receive the king, and mve him a festive greet¬ 
ing. On the other side of Liege wo had an opportunity of c.x- 
amining the powerful engine which is employed to draw the train 
to the summit of the line, which here reaches a height of from 
500 to 600 feet above the level of the sea. From this station the 
carriages rolled forward across a plain with a continuous but gentle 
declivity towards the sea, passing through Louvain, Tirlcmont, 
and Malines, to Brussels, where we arriv^ at five o’clock in the 
aflemoon. 

Great masses of people were assembled at thg station, a magnifi¬ 
cent regiment of horse-guards was drawn up to salute the king— 
the royal carriages in waiting. Having quicldy descended from the 
railroad carriages, and passed over a path covered with carpets to 
the court equijpages, we proceeded through the crowded streets to 
the Hotel Bclie-vue, surrounded by a troop of cavalry, and amidst 
the joyful peals of the church bells. At the hotel, again, a guard 
of honour was stationed, and soon after, the King of the Belgians 
paid a visit to our most gracious sovereign. In the meantime our 
carriages and servants also arrived from the railroad, and forthwitli 
all the uniforms and court dresses wore to be unpacked, to dress for 
a state dinner at the palace at lialf-pa* six. 

We were presented to their gracious majesties. 'Rie dinner was 
splendid (some fifty covers), and the entertainment was opened Iw 
the performance of the overture to ‘ Oberon/ by the royal iMnd. I 
was most agreeably placed beside a M. Couet, dkeettwr 4t ta /wte ehik. 
He app<;ared to me to be a young smd intcFesting man. I was in¬ 
debted to him for many u^ful and agreeable eTcplanations. .After 
dinner, the kmg entered into a long oonvcTsation with me. Hia 
^jest by whom wo were idi invited to I. 4 iekcn, expressed 
himsell v^ fevourably respecting the state of sei^Mse in Get- 
many, and added the expr^ion of kisderire to feeilitate and pro¬ 
mote, by eve^ means in his tx^er, the cultivation of the physical 
sciences in his own states. The lung gives tiie imjnesrion of a 



fined, cautipus, andvMjpexieBioed man of 'iJie w6ild; He is in hu 
fifty-fifth ofihe^a^y and vigtaous appeasance, and, like almost 
the wiiplp of the Cobung^ Mce, possesses a*good figure, rather aboire 
the middle stature., Hex mftjcsty the queen is small in stature, bat of 
vqjry agreeable exterior,: and her features strongly resemble tho!« 
of her father, Louis Philippe. It was about ten o’clock y^erday 
evening when we came home from dinner—a dinner which as far 
anticipated the season as it prolonged the day, for there were 
ortolans and other similar rarities, strawberries, grapes, and peaches, 
of the richest description, together with all the choicest productions 
of the spring. 

Tliis morning ^boing clear, but somewhat cold, induced the king 
to indulge in a walk through die city, in cerapany with Herr von 
Kunneiitz, whom I joined. Wc traversed the park, with its beau* 
tiful tall lime-trees, end then a part of the new boulevards, aU 
covered with new and elegant buildings, chiefly erected on specu* 
lation, but for the most part waste, and uninhabiteil. Having 
turned from tlicnce into the old town, my steps were irresistibly 
attracted towards St. Gudule, and we entered the cathedral, where, 
fortunately, the service liad not yet commenced.^ I a^in made 
my way to the magnificent pulpit, the recollection of whose ^len- 
did wood carvings had been ever fresh in my memory since 1 had 
seen them nine years before, and the poetical conception of the 
work again filled my mind with admiration. It is true I felt that 
the first impression hod, in the mean time, insensibly strengthened 
in my mind, and thal die reality no longer corrcspomled fully to the 
ideal. The idea of employing tlie whole materials from the wide- 
sprcaiUng tree of knowl^ge, whose stem constitutes the pedestal, to 
the desk, borders, and,canopy of the pulpit, for depicting the history 
from the loss of Paradise to the triumph of faith, had formerly 
appeared to me as an extremely remarkable Christian myth, founds 
upon a deep view of human development and tranritions, and it sriJl 
made a powerful impre^on; but, on the other liand, I now pei^ 
ceived that the execution, although ail^irablc and beautiful in all 
its fMrts, was altogctlior deficient in that peculiar beauty which 
belongs to the plastic arts. The inward fancy had, indeed, richly 

a bed all th^ deficiencies, and lent the captivating forms of a 
er and noUer art to the %ure3 of Adam and Eve, as wed as to 
that of the Virgin above, enthroned upon the crescent moon, and 
killing tho. snake; the mdity, however, Ml far short of the beauties 
which foncy bad ideaU^—everywhere progress! 

Ihc lofty arches of the (diurch stiU contiiiued*to produce a den* 
lightful impte^oB, notwithstanding new white cdburing, which 
h^ better omitted; and idte magnificent painted glass in the choii^ 
with its hiitorioail deliaoatimis, chmned me as mn^ as ever. Wc 
would widlngty haVe delved, an order to exemine many of these 
beautito more in detail, hut the piqpa congr(^[ation began to os* 
se«qblc, and great each ^ hero token to prevent every species 
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interniption. On leaving the diurek, it w«' just the proper time 
to visit the market, and to take n survey of the splenw old . town 
house. Ih proceeding thither, we passed diieody into the heart of 
thiycity, where tiie Parisian luxuries eiddHtcd for side iu the cellars 
and on the stalls, all openj even on this Whitsunday moniing, the 
multitude of buyers and sellers pursuing their busy oi^ip^on, 
the nationality of the dress, the women with the huge, bright brass 
pitoliers, in wliich water is here caitied, the large and singular two¬ 
wheeled cars, with one horse—aU this for the first time real^ed the 
lively impresaon of a foreign populous capital. The town house 
is a truly Aasnificent edifice. Ihe tower was in the oour^ of re¬ 
paration, and «ie lower part still surrounded with swaffolding; the 
ornamental spire, wi^ its beautiful filigree work, was mready 
finished. On this occasion I pras particularly struck with the lorti- 
fication style of the cornices, windows, and turrets of die building, 
which are, as it were, sublimed and elevated to the omwnental; so 
-that the combination and result of the whole, and the peculiar deli¬ 
cacy and execution of the whole structure, were sufficient to engage 
long consideration. Time, however, preyed, and we returns to 
the hotel. 

The same day—Evening. 

After breakfast the royal carfiages sent for our use were in waiting, 
and the whole party again drove to the town house, when the king 
was this time formally received by the city guards and the authorities, 
and conducted through the interior. A variety of stairs, passages, 
and chambers were ascended and passed through, but the interior 
disappointed the expectations of interest awakened by the exterior:— 
council-chamber—old tapestiy—pictures of no value—^noriiing more. 
We next proceed to the Geographical Institute of M. Vandemaelen, 
a private individual of great wealth, who, in connexion with his 
brother and brother-in-law, has got together a very large collection. 
The scries of ^ps, especially, of Belgium, appeared to be very re¬ 
markable. His coUeebons m minemogy, omitholo^, and ento- 
mology were by no means snjall, to which may be addc3. a number of 
sculls belonging to persons of foreign nations, and a variety of ana¬ 
tomical nreparabons; and finally, his*’magnificent fcwang-houscs and 
beautiful garden were shown to his illustrious visiter. M. Vander- 
maelen is at present engaged in publishing a number of new, exten- 
rive, and b^utifully engraved maps of Bdlgium, which, to judge by the 
neh matenaJs at his disposal, must bo poesesseri of the htfhest merit. 

^ taking leave of our host, we next drove to the ptiolic Botanic 
^ grecn-honses I had seen with pleasure nine 
ywrs beiotoj It sbll contmned magnificent needmoas of palms, a 
Cali a splendid hw(u$u*‘ jlabeUifarnm^ a large panda- 

niw, beautaw havdmt, p wbicdi hM pvoduosd a flower- 

more than ten elfcs lugh, as well as a small emonas, from Manilla 
droMMta), wWph bean small edible fruH, about the 
aze ot the conra of a pme tree, <m very almder stems. Tliese and 
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many otlwtt ricJjljr TrWa^ed our vialfc of the "garden . 

and Its hcMioes » one of great beauty and magnificence. 

Wo ncjrt proceeded to the beautiful palace fiprmerly beltmging tb 
the Prince ^br Orange, end which, with dOl its treasures displayed, I 
had seen nine years before. It is now emp^, becenne the proper^ 
of the city, and used as a place for exhibiting the poductions of 
native industry {Magazin ^mdmtrie). There was an exhibition 
in the palace, consisting of the most various objects, and embracing 
the w^lifole range of Belgian manufocturcs and arts: pictures, mui^ 
cal instruments, dolls, porcelain, jewellery, &c., &c. Every one 
contributed something, and things of little value tef Ac owner, or 
supplied by tile benevolent, are presented in order to form materials 
for a lottery, and the produce of the tickets fs applied to the support 
of the poor. We, as may be suppo^pd, bought some tickets—1, in 
the hope—of winning nothing. 

Our last visit was to die royal palace, where we had dined on the 
previous day, in order tb examine the pictures:—In the saloons and 
chambers in the front of the house, there was nothing of importance 
—a few good pictures were found in those looking to the gardens.— 
Among the landscaps, a large Alpine landscape, by Schirmer, 
(1839^ was the most distinguished. Among the historical subjects, 
a very recent work by Ary Scheilbf (1844) most fixed our atten¬ 
tion. The subject is the Harper and Mignon. The whole is 
admirably hanmed, and the effect imposing;—the wasted body, but 
mental vugour of t^e old man, and the poor but wonderous child, 
with the fire of genius in her look. A picture by Gallait did not 
correspond to my expectations, and quite as little two large pieces 
by- Verboekhoven (one representing horses attacked by wolves, and 
the second a tiger). There was ala? a picture, by Braekeleer, of the 
citadel of Antwerp, after the siege, on a very large scale; another of 
similar size, by Gormans, of a subject taken ftom the CitBades; and 
many others. As I have just said, the only petures which app«ircd to 
me to possess any real interest, were those of Schirmer ana Scheffer, 
and particularly the latter. , ... 

An hour was still at our disposal, and 1 availed myself (ff it to visit 
one of the most distinguished literary men whom Brussels possesses— 
Professor Quetclet. He resides in me observatory, of which he is the 
direct or,Huad appears to be very agreeably circumstimced, both in Ms 
house and garden. Two sprits, besides the spirit of sdence, soon made 
us sA home with each other-^bthe and Lindenau—with both of 
whom, especially the latter, Qncteiet had been very intimate. It was a 
great pleasure to me to be here made acquuHhcd with the latest la- 
boars of the Academy of Brussels. 1WM shown tbe ^ly recent prize 
essay a young matt of ^e name of "Veriorett” in 

which the mroulation of the blood in insects, my discovery, is treated 
at fengtii, and illiuftrated by beautUul drawings. I trust his efforts 
will not bo “ Lost” ( Veiwren) to *he cause of science. We then 
considered the bcaxd^l astronomical instruments, the admirable 



a^p^atus for ife^p'bwfer 6f the'inli^etisffl ’of tlie'calSj^ 

thi Aata' eI(^trbraetci»for tl<6 ^ctiic t6ni|oa of thb 

^rtinosph^, the thermometers aft(St Wbttibteri fii all ffieit Vatibus 
forms; Osier’s ariembme^ WM ijuife hbW deter- 

ihihes n6k merely the dire6tibrii"and'strehgtlt ofithe’ymd,' and the 
quantity of the rain which falls, but is selfre^sterihg; ^d: l^,m^£ns 
bf a very subtle piece of mechanism, graplucalljr reebtii^ the results 
on a metal plate marked with Hn^ for that purpolfe., ' ' , 

Quetelet was also invited to dluner at Lacken, froin w^ho^J was 
now oWg^ to part, but only to meet again at thepalawSe; and w-d^, 
between hiiiSr^d the Countess Beaufort (lady of the director of the 
Academy of Arts), I had a still more agreeable place toait yc^rday. 
After dinner there wasp, long convemtion: I made the ac.quaintanco. 
of Count Beaufort also, and waaintroduced to Major Boncinaun, fSrom 
Saxony, who at present is in service in the Artifiery, either here or 
in Antwerp. He had come to Belgium for no otbei' reason than to 
be present and take part in the bombardment of the citadel of 
Antwerp. 

It was dmwing near ten o’clock before wo reached oiur hotel. 


V. 

Ostend, May 28 tlj, 1844 , Hal^past o’Clock—-Morning. 

Eably yesterday morning, in Brussels, for the liwt time since the 
commencement of our journey, or for a long time previously, I felt 
myself indisposed. The night had been past almost wholly without 
sleep, and I only recovered on reading Timoleon in Plutaron. How 
powerfully does the conscious life of the soul work upon the uncon¬ 
scious! During the tedium of tire night, I longed for my Plutarch j 
but, unfortunately, there was nothing at hand except Kolil’s “ Travels 
in England;” and it is impossible to state how much worse I became 
on reading the accounts which the book coutains of Manchester and 
the treadmill of its prison. Early in the morning, Plutarch breathed 
around me the fragrance of balsam, add soon after I was actually •wcU 
again. '. . 

About niim o’clock we went to sec the Duke of Aremberg’s palace. 
T^e duke himself, this high and mighty noble, whom tsven tiie 
treats as his equal, was not at home; end we wetO therefore 
j be^r able, without interruption, to visit the splendid apartinents 
and gallem^of Ws house. There were to be seen in all directions, 
st^, ^lleiR#, dratving-rooms, and chambers; richly adorned fur- 
mtort .f «ihe most costly deMription, especially splendidly inkid work 
l^da and materials; vases of ail sorts and « Igt&eA vdue, 
"dij^g^ rctaSn^m and Japan: in diort, all that weahh cOuld eom-^ 
equallyr^narkable fiMfehasteStessandrefim^ent 
'The whole was competed by a ridmg course adorned with 



Ttuney^ated . To v^ t|ie tlie xn(^ a^ 

ti»©w^jj,!^'which ^ bouse o»it«iuu ft Qumb^; 

mwy pt ^eae X bad ex^ned mho yeaips ]^^i|e mth attention and 
pleasure. J^any altcrationSi however, have b^ made witiun ti>P^ 
tiijre, l^o'housew^ then so splendid; iu>d fipm. the j^alieiy 
itself many pio tunai have been teken aws^, and toMy added to its 
coQ^on. moat valuable is a small but splendid c^tle piePe by 
Potter—a littie admirable for the great sxmplidty, fiiithtitlness, 

and care ^th v^ch mture is'porti^eCas well a8.fox the firm taste 
displa^Pd in its execution. A bread W aterfall, by Everdin^, is v^ 
bomtiful—tibe composition sjnnted and clear. Then head of iur 
‘Ihomas Morg, by Rubens, a small but very masterly pmnting. 
Aloxg witii these must be mentioned the Cn re of Tobias, by Renic 
branotj and a piece with figuK», ly Ostade. A sm^ bust of 
Marie Antoinette, by Corzaki, madd a sombre imprestion on our 
minds. She is represented in the simple and dark dress which 
she wore in her last hours previous to nw execution. 

At ten o’clock this morning, before leaving Brusseb, I conducted 
the king to Quetelet, at the observatory, where his majesty was 
afforded an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the new and 
important instruments connected with meteorolp^, and from thence 
wc drove to Lacken. On our arrival the offer of a promenade with 
the royal family in the park Avas cheerfully accepted, and we enjoyed 
the pleasures of its shady walks, agreeable fountains, delicious flower¬ 
beds, and interesting^fotemg-houses. A rich dijeuner dinatoire was 
at length served, am immediately afterwards lus majesty took his 
leave; we expressed our gratitude, and the carriage conveyed us to 
the railroad station at three o’clock. The train arrived, and with it 
our travelling-carriages and servants; we entered, and in a short 
tinie reathed Malines. Here wo visited the great store-houses at 
the station, the immense stores of rails, whccG, steam-boilers, &c. 
Every thing connected with the railroad is here tho absolute pro¬ 
perty of the government, and not of a society of shareholders, 
fcihortly al’terwai^ we pro<»odod on our journey, and found our¬ 
selves in Ghent at five o’clock. 

Ghent is a place which, together with Ixiuvmh, 
have been able to see for o longer time, and to know 
These towns ntn the scats of ^ two universities of 
have many able professors in the departments of natureThistory sa^ 
modUano, and are said to exhibit a dccitively antagonistic chacactcf in 
their spirit and tendency. Ghept is «ud to ^more under eoclestftatical; 
influence, wh&t Louvain adoptsa more indep^enUmd freethinkbg 
course. Chi a railroad journey of this description it wfts. imp^ble 
to think of a very muiutc io^q^tion. TVuc, there were in Gh^t 
not merely a guafd of honour m waiting, but ctrriagi^ also, whxdi 
worajmMly to eonyey lu tiurough the city, and to affiird an pppor- 
tunity of taking a hasty vinyr jn the beat wcnrt% of attoition; 
blit even so, it was not posnbl^ to ret^ my wish. The first ol^^ 


I would willingly 
more thoroughlv. 
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of attraction waa the city palace, to at the ^c time a 

attached. Hjo whole arraagemenA is q»lfindid--ui the styfe of 
the time of Louis XIV.; sa^ of the palace, wth^ito 

nch cildings, omamented ceihogs* anA purpte dsapraes, seemed 
to he espe^Iy adapted fia giaaid festire oo<asioii»<^and bdls.^ Mot 
fer from hence the new law courts were pointed out to us, tlie huad- 
ing of whidi is just cMomeaoed. Wo next proceeded to the xaaxr&y 
sty; ^e builmng is large, adorned with a noble portico, and 
contains very coi^eiable cd^dons in the denartments of natural 
history, anatomy, and the phyacal sciences. The iaoultics received 
his majesty^ king, the pr^essors of comparative and human ana¬ 
tomy greeted me kindly, and would gladly have to me their 

treasures; but our \isit was only for a ittoment---<uxoiumstanccs 
were imperative.^ 

From thmice we drove to th'<f iwtonaye, a remarkable demi»conven- 
tual corporation of women, which has comedown from the tiiirteenth 
centuiy to the present times, like one of those old melancholy-looking 
gable-houses among the elegant buildings of recent daya This de¬ 
scription of society was by no means rare even in Germany from 
the twcifrh century; they were called Beg tones (also Begvtlen, or 
Soul-women), and probably took their origin in tliose times of war 
and disturbwees when so many women were deprived of male pro¬ 
tection, and because the religious tendencies of the age demanded 
and promoted the formation of such congregations. The foundation 
in Ghent may be tlie lar^t and most complete existing. The 
number of small houses, w^ch arc surroiuided by an old enclosure 
usually shut, is very considerable, and in each of these houK's, lur- 
nished with largo glass windows, five, or six, or more asters live 
together- Their dress consists of a simple blue-gray gown, witli a 
large white head-dress. The most of them appeared akciwly ad¬ 
vanced in life; the one who conducted us Tound was very loquacious. 
We saw the arrangement of their dwellings, which is simple enough. 
They dress their food in the kitchen of each house in common, but 
each cats apart before and on the falling leaf of a sort <,,f 
small cupboard, and with th6 face towards tihe wall. The produce of 
their work, whatever it may be, goes to the benefit of the commu¬ 
nity, and they are also ready to attend and nvtm sick wlicn 
applied to for that purpose. The first year after entrance is a novi¬ 
ciate, and during this period they arc aUowc-d to leave the society at 
any time; and even at a later period, when fully admitted, they 
may depart from the institution, ui^er certain conditions. After 
having taken a hasty view of the whoU;, it leaves behind u weak and 
Stonge inmnesion. We passed, too, for a moment into the old 
chun , which stands opposite the dwellings of tiie sisters, and he- 



the begmnace we drove to the large, rieWy adorned, but 
by |jb means beautiful cathedfal, where the high clergy received hia 
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xmesty ai tiie 4oor, ftQ4, preceded of&ieci;i3 of th^e 

cawedral ounying It^vy alvca^' maeei, «<mdueted j&d kbg thxo^i 
tho, Jiiuititnde memae anHuul onfall »des to thdr cunot^ty. 

The interioi^ m ^ ovaiioaded mth xSsr^ deconKtions of 

a Iieavy, tastcdm diBBen^aoaH^hite status baiuatxada apon4i 

gray ground—AmonottstouBy melaadboly aspect I The stwlit^ <» Du* 
queenay, and othexs too, and xasay of die did pictures,, poasess very 
little interest <nr yahie. All at onee, ho-wwer, the foldug doors of 
a aide ohap4 axe ^own and then in all iteeplen£mr beams 
forth the ^labns picture of John von Eyck^that nmterious lamb 
—the wettHspniig of life: the wings of the picture l*hld seen and 
admired in Bo^ years (|go.^ This is a picture of whidi no copy 
can ever give an idim in any degr^ adequate,depth of this mys¬ 
tery is so entirely peculiar and spiritual in its execution. What se¬ 
renity, tenderness, and k>ve in the fibres! and what richness and 
perfection in the accessory objects!-—the city in the distance is a 
new Jerusalem; the vines and tlie lowly vegetation which clothe 
tile ground, &c., &c. I had formed great anticipations, but the re¬ 
ality far exceed^ them all. 

Ihere is another picture attributed to Hcraling, which, however, 
is unworthy of mention along with this. We were shown, besides, 
the massive but coarse font m which Charles Y. was Ixiptised, and 
thou returned to the railroad, wliich brought us to Bruges in an 
hour. 


Here the crowds and thronging of the people were still greater 
than in Ghent, for a splendid regiment of cuirassiers was drawn up 
at the station, and sent forward an advanced party to clear the way, 
as we were conducted into the city in open carriages draira by horses 
splendidly capaiisoncd. Some sort oi protection was on this occa¬ 
sion not superfluous, for an immense throng collected around the 
cai'riagcs, and often barred the possibility cither of coming out or 
going forward. 

We first visited the rolendid monuments of Charles the Bold and 
liis daughter, Maty of Burgundy, which stand in a side chapel of 
the Church of Notiu Dame. The large figures of gilt and bronze on 
the dark stone ground of the sarcophagus have a majestic appearance. 
How rich does the magnificent armour appear, how elegant the 
bright escutcheons around 1 One naturally reflects, during the visit 
to his tomb, of the haughriness and vain-glory of tliis prmce, who 
was at Iwt defeated by me poor Swim! 

Directly opposite the cliurtfo stamls the very ancient Hospital of 
St. John, where Meinling* flie painter was once'nurst^ during 
a dangerous illness, and where, from a feding of ^titude, he 


* Tills celebrated painter is usualW called Heiuliim j but in the “ Xolke des 
tableaux qui eomjiosent la muUe de ni6pitttl civil de S. Jean,** it is conclusively 
proved timt his name was really Memimg, and that the change took place in 
consequence of the 3f beingwntten fn a fora* whidi was afterwards hiUuikcn 
foian //. 
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fitted ;»iuQd left l^Mnd sei^^ valuable |d«ittt{e8. We wereeoir-^ 
ducted to a sraaU room an the basement, whm odntains a cdbu^^Me 
Biumber 0^ paintings by odier «rtists, as well as some of MtanSiig'S; 
but 'Wfr there saw works of tMaold iiiastef wbioh (^pened l^iioine kis 
inmost beinff and the finest ieelings of Hs soul, in sacn''» way as 
I-aever.ocmla hare lounaed them from^ his pictures itt;the Bokm^re 
eoUecdon. Hie great mystical minting of St. Catherine, alt idtac* 

f iece with t^gs, h especially sjuendid. The f^ure of SiL ^hn in 
'atinosy which forms llie subject of the left wing, is enehantihg. 
The prophet, clothed in a readish*white garmenti is sitting in ail 
attitude of depose, hie thoughts ftill of heavenly things, his hands 
resting quiedy upon one ano^er, and hia fervent eyes n^fted to God. 

other wing reprints the martyrdom of ot. Jonn'^ the Evan- 
g^isi. The inside too, paijicularly of the right wii^f presents 
something beautiful and grand in the figures of ue bene^hrics. 

It woiud ^ imposalble to pass without notice a very reraferkalble 
box, made in the form of a house, containing relics of St. Ursula. On 
all sides it is adorned by the hand of the great and pious master, 
Memling, and tells the history of the saint and the 11,000 virgins, 
in several pictures, as rich as they are ornamentals There is the 
beautiful picture of the bnding of the virgins at Cologne, in which 
that old itself is admirably depicted. The gate of St. Martin 
and the cathedral are clearly Wore the ey% Next, the ships in 
which the wgirs are suffering martyrdom, shot down by soldiers 
armed with cross-bows, the whole inviting ^d desfflrving of long 
and carefiil examination, which press of time did not, unfortunately, 
allow me to bestow on thfese beautiful treasures. 


From St John’s w e drove to the Pa/aU Justice, which con¬ 
tains tlie remarkable chimney-piece, ma^ficently adorned with 
large wood-carvings. It is of the date m the ffl.xtecnth century, 
ana is said to have been the work of a prisoner. The name of the 
man is forgotten and unknown, but tne King of the French has 
now given orders to take casts of his works, and to transfer the 
models to Versailles. Eveiy spectator is delighted with die silent 
language of his mind. 

Unfortunately, the evening light'bcgan to fade as we entered the 
room, which, independently of that, is not well lighted; nevertheless, 
the figures stood ^Icndidly out in all the originality of A 8 i>ecic 3 
of art to the development of which, the study of Grecian models 
can have contribute nothing. To dm right appear Maximilian 
and Mar^ret of Burgundy; over the, centre of the chimney-piece, 
Charles Y. ^ Below the chief figures are some chaining relievos 
in roarbl*^ and numerous architectural ornaments of various de- 
scrroucns. 

Last of*11, in the neighbouring town house, we viritfel Ihe grand 
hall with its splmidid root of lofty pcanted arches, and ^t^d Caj^tals 1 
IJe lower part of the walls,, indee, do not at all awnsmond te the 
admirable conception and’b^urifid execution Of ihn root! Ibus it 
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Hfe. ^ &yr thin^ to. 

b&’{pimdhla {>aiis baimonifld^tbi^f^^ shouM;. 

. objects .w«atlie^ sti^^ 

the cbuxebeS|, palaee 8 , a»^ 

m tbe.p^«liMof ^^KoledityI ■. 
ia{A^ tduoii^ ttie st^ts and BqiMxeBv toany iiites<^^ 
p»({fii^»|ed thems^ves^ iii wbi^^ old sto&e g^bks-bf-l^lboils^ 

tdtb ^teir. 0 othiiC 'ai:(^e% lofW s^vacSaga, and oooadoiuil tteeai&l^ 
streets.chmbiasd to foi^ tb« deUg^atful and the picturesque; but tu. 
pass^«wsp^.litapxoureyee%'K;td!oment. •:, '’\ 

llte pop^tiou also ’tras before :'98, for the noise of ^njir caxria^ 
and cuiraasera j^roaxht ihe tsb^^ town to the windbyw and doors. 
The countenances of the peopW are full and o?al, and the figures df 
the woinen ilne. ^ Our however^drove rapidly to dte rmlroed; 

^ re^meni saluted the ki%, and at mne o’clock we w<ne at OiMend, 
in ^ Hdtel des near the harbour. A full-dress dinner,-at 
which the ofiicers of die steamboats awaiting his majesty’s arrival 
were prcsenb served to l^ecp us cheerful tiiriate in the night, and- 
in the moan time our three travelling carriages were put on board. 

Dimng die night 1 was more than once aroused by the roaring of 
the wind, and. the heavy beating of the sea ; and the weather, which 
was y^terday fiim and sunny, appeare* to-day to havo become cold 
and windy; notwithstap^bg, we propose to be on board before Seven 
o'clock; and I shall hbw discover whether the wUlfo for a fovoutablc 
voyage be realised or not, which friend Kegis sent me a few days 
ago in the words of Hbrace :-r 


" 3ic to divapotehs Cvpri 
Sie fratres tlclene, fucida sidera 
Venumimque rmt pater, 
Navif, d|»€ABl}M mihi 
Quss fers." 


VI. 

EKGlANi). 

Befobe procee^g, in the following pages, to give h writfen ac¬ 
count of myd^y observations, and cxpcncnce, according to time and 
place, in various ci^ruons through the length and bmdth. of . the 
island, I consider it highly important to a clear understoding by 
otbers, and for my own satis&ction, to sketch a genesad view of the 
whole; that it may appear as disfoactiy as po^ble wh^ that properly 
speaking is, from whicn this remarkable countigr obtains andreceives 
its pt^vduff ilsJadividuality comipicuoasly ap- 

pcarst und, on.what Ipcal and historic^ causes thk in^vidu- 
founded. , * : - 

Xn such a .sketch 1 ie$t>piot mm at U complete scicn- 

c 
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tifie desoription-~«8n mves^^ti<Ht exh»ustiQg thQ depth of the mbr 
; fox tms would dessana T^y, di&rent st^es, jottfneya, and 
phcumstanc^: aU that 1 harein view % to cbnveyageneialcon- 
eepUai^ and a &ithlld lepiea^tf^cHx of injr idjea of the country, as 
presented to me in real lifej in J^ word, ^views of men and society 
ibifunatelj obtained; or, moiecacsctlj^ ^nfflnl.remarks.oharaoteriltic 
of the physiognomy and physiolo^ of^^knd^ 

I aelmonled^ tktt, although well acquainted muoh already 
written xeepectiBg ^England, Iwaa by nomeanssati^ied in reference 
to those high demands, whidi seem to me neeemaiyto a proper un> 
derstan^g of the cpiuitiy as a whole; and tins ia the reason why 
Jj^fOund E^^nd so very mderent from all my pzev^ns eoneeptious. 
Hay what . 18 here offers, althoi^h still very imperfect, produce a 
concentrating influence on^the minds of tnose who have .already 
vfeited the country, serve aS an expanding preparaticm for those 
..who may hereafter travel thither, and by all othms be relived as a 
gcmeral view draAvn. after nature, and find favour and acceptance. 

I commence after the old Hippocratic method, with amne oh^rva- 
tions on the soil, air, and water of great Britain.*--The hhUoiy of a 
people and of its peculiarities, can, after all, be onl^ tady;0(wpre- 
hended, when we have gained a true idea of the- character¬ 

istics of country. I hitd already learned, much aa this subject 
from the works of others; but in such thingiB, personal observatloh, 
accompmiied by me enlightened and enlighfeftu^ remarks of . well- 
informed men, is of infinitely more value than any thing which can 
be derived from the commumcations of other#. I have had this ob¬ 
servation variously and ropeatedly confiimed by many circumstances 
connected with these considerations. This was, the case, few mminple, 
in reference to the nature of the whole outUne of this island, whici n is 
daily growing in power and importancei Each new and well-exo- 
cut^ map appears to present the most careful and accurate repre¬ 
sentation of the country, and yet a ve^ diflferent idea of this “ sea- 
sgirt isle” arises in the mind of the roneeting spectator, on his per¬ 
sonal examination of the rgal boundaries andrmtions between land 
and sea. 

Where has that immense inflUfence been ever dujy weighed or 
jdearly ^pljined, which the general outline of a conrinent or of 
a ooptry m its relation to the sea has produced, and will always 
.continue to produce upon itt historical developieni?' -Since the 
example giyen by Kipr, ^geograpW has been toated in this 
rospeot with greater intelligence. It is certain, however, that 
Emopeneyer’would, have become the centre of human civilisation, 
^<>r^he peculiarity of its figure and situation, so 
rpai^bly surxopd^ by seas, and stretching almost l&c the out- 
^e ot. a human fotxi, between the norihom and southern waters. 

ana^ei^ents enou^ of a descriptioa In im outlines 
by tend arid^'a, whicsh agamnbuadantly prove in how fer England. 
4,all European states, ishyiw the best a4pted to attak the greatest 
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possible dlevelppinent jp XM.lral pov^e* aid arts of navigation. 
One ^tl^ mosti' ixopoitant elements of and one vrhich 

has^ Eot hithe^ been treated wi& that degiee of care #Hch it 
deserves, and to mj’atten^on Ims nev^ dlrec#§^eithex 
hy maps <:^.deseripticnnr» tKmsnts in thenumber an^' 
ba^ wid ajias of the eea, which, Eke deep rivem^ j 
the interior of the countiy. 1 '*'' 

It is only wHhil has |n8de &e mremt of the En^lMi chaste by 
land or.s^ md has had djmy oppinrtnaities of observing what sh^ 
and decisive '£bicehs aie drawn between sea and land, and how few 
opj’kortrmitiee'arei^feredfbrsach &ee tradition irom oAelotl^o^ii^ 
as ought fiato^y >be 8%pcMed would exist from their absolnte 
contact; it koi^y when cSte has seen that no ehip can come to land^ 
and scmietiines net touch the coast, and that no one can 

E ass from land to sea w^out the gret^t danger, that any idea can 
c formed of the vast iinpoitance and immense naval vjdue of those 
bays and inlets which constitute, as it were, the coimecting fink, 
and &cilitate leciproc^ communication. The coasts are often inao< 
ccssible in consequence of dangerous sand'banks; the restless surge 
at otiKT places mating on the rocky shore under the influence of 
the Hnalleit breeze, prevents the pembility of passing either from 
land to sea or from sea to land, whilst In other places again, steep dr 
j^cipitous rocks, or strand strewed with piec«L of rock, make all 
approach impossiblo.'^' It is only when all these ^tructions to in- 
tercoume between land and sea, even on the ordinary coast, have 
been personally seen and examined in nature, that the importance 
and advantage such ameliorating^ intermediate instrumentaKty 
be fully and clearly understood. Within these bays the 


can 


raging waves become gradually calm, by means of them even 
the largest ships are able to ascend so far into the country that the 
productions of the remotest quartern of the world are conveyed into 
the very heart of the rational industry, and the manufactures of the 
looms and forges of G^t Britain are received and carried to the 
extremides of the earth; on their hanlv it is that dies are chosen 
for the foundation of ^eatand flourishing cities, and the most 
admirable dtuatioxis afibrded for\he building and repairs of ships. 

Let us lay before us the map of Eng^d and Scotland and 
reckon the multitude bays—wmch, like vast rivers of salt water, 
stretch far into the land; these inletb, sometimes short, and soine* 
dmes long, known by the nam^ of rivers, friths or months, which 
indent the country; let us also have (he opportardty of personal in- 

r tiem and observe how gradually their sea nature pa^a over, and 
iges into, that of the inteiior, and much'^kill he jgmnpd towards 
an understanding of the mnginal desrinarion and callmg bf En^nd 
to be a counbey of naval power and mistress of die seas. It will then 
^ seen how ofton the wM and stormy sea which beats against 
precipitous rocks, as at DarHnouth, becomes at last as still as a pond, 
and terminates among-^h meadows and woo^ hifis, or how that 
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trliidi Tasked Qn:ket^!7teniddnfl«XHa8idn4:;k«^ 

keeeBies,a deep «kd Mf)d WTkQ^T»vftndf<}aK^^ 

neMxue trading cid^, as4t 7ldv)x|ppi^ ai^ tlie eCQBVjcr 

tion win always bemme strok^ ^[k«t i|Js anly a jdiom 

natuie has offered so manir feeukies fer ii}1»Eoqp|e.ke|j«^^ a|^ 

luid^’that out have <d:>t^ed ^ (^, 

might end aU theur skiU to ohtidi^ andlsissoare naval {are^^^^^lBiice. 
I most further add, as a particular ekment in, 
bays, that they ‘only recave the vraters of .vew ^aU. live^ .an^ 
of^‘nothing more than large brooks, and that w]? m^ithereipre far 
more perm^ent in their form, and better etdcolated for harm and 
hatcbours of refitge for ships, as such snt^ streams ^ incapa> 
ble^f choking up or even sensibly lessening the depth ot suph bays 
by any qtrantity of sand which they can. conv^,< vrhiist in the case 
or great layers, the processes of acconmlaidoni o^ep^t, and iheior' 
mation of deltas at their mouths, are continually going forward. 

V,Having thus, by personal observation of the coasts and bays, 
bbtained au important element for the propor understanding ,of 
hhigUmd and English people in particular, I muat npW further 
remark^ that these coasts are better fitted than others to 
affbrd the most complete view of the great phenomena cfff-the ocean 
itti general, as exhibited in the whme crust of the earth. T^e 
perpetual motion of the sea, the rhythmical beat of its wavS, 
the Vast power of its surge, and the wondrouk,^lations of its ebb 
and flow, are things which have here first become, thoroughly 
intelligible to me, and I reckon all this as a r^ and substantiu 
contribution to the means of comprehmiding the life of the ea^ in 
general. 

In Older to. form some idea of the violence of the waves, how 
much better than any description or studv of drawing is it, to 
stand upon a precipitous rock a few hundred feet above uie sea, and 
to be made aware of the traces which, duripg storms, the breakers 
have left behind, even at such an eleva^ok above the surface , of 
the water—or to stand ujion the huge breakwater in; Plymouth 
Sound, and to see the pla^ where immense blocks of stone, from 
sixty to mghty tons weight, or efen the hull of a,«;brs^ed ship, 
have been thrown completely over tho breakwater by the violence 
of the sea. Here, also, I first acquired a . the word 

tide., which is fi>r ever in the xdouths of English saiih^,;: of curreute, 
of the ebb and flow, which sometimes obstructs and sometimes 
favours the voyage, and exhibits so groat a, variety on the 
English coasts *that, even deep in the hays, it usually (^uses an 
alternating Hif^-^ce of twelve to fifteen feet in the water level 
—while, m other^ places, the differetti^ is as g|^t ^ j^hirty, or 
sometimes more thm thirty feet; nay, .in the iltostol jDhpnnel, by 
a combination of ^peculiar circumstanoi^, the t^des lise^to a bright 
l^th as occtcrs in no other p^ace upem the apd cat^ a ui&- 

of sixty feet between the hipest. and,|he .lowest , level—the 
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^iu^cnlaiiij^ '.ftdvert in toy journal. b^sl^tiate a^ B^eteOt'of 

phe^bxKuma which, iii a!i then reaH^, 

to itib, altHotrgh 1 hod r^tniach bS these «ad {KbEuh^^aithj^bln, and 
lhad a ire^smaU soale^ la tE^ia^^ seas. 

TOG'^^^of*'^ S0bseryiag traveller*, anoth^ e£^ jfctf.the sea 
Vhttble, tb ^liiGh' t»aiv^rs in: general havd. ^iud'^ 
Kttle,.^ ''toy*;dtti!iitioh.' ' 1 re&r to its operation upon : ths; cikaaid. 
It h ho’ doubt ttoprisihg, on imving from the ccmtinent, to olwiKCve 
a miliSiicse' of^^BihatO'-in'England, such as to allow no «iotr;*in 
vdnter tO 'Ke tipoh -diO plains,' and little frost, in a dcgtfe^of latitude, 
in vduch’be have tadtr %J)on ground for months on the nuan* 

land, and often enough ex|«srtence cold of 20° (Reaumur). IIbs 
peculi^fy of fettgtott,' atod even of S^aplland, by wluoh vegetation, 
agncttlturC^ the structure Of houses,, and the mode of Um are So 
matcnully affected, arises from the influence of the surrounding sea 
alone; from the restl^ motion of this blood of the earth, wnich 
constantly Sends its warm streams into cold regions, and cold 
streams into warm. In the Atlantic Ocean a warm current coit- 
stantly selh from the equator in a westerty direction, meets the 
coast of South America, traverses the Gulf of Mexico, coasts the 
ehoi'es of North America, at about* 50° of north latitude again 
takes an easterly direction towards the Azores, and in the moet 
northerly part <M it# course preserves a degree of heat from; 4° to 
5° (Reaumur)r'vnsTmc|; than the surrounding ocean. From this ocean 
stream, and the influence of the great North Sea in general, which 
never freezes, and therefore never falls below Zero (Reaumur), the 
British Isles receive a greater proportion of heat than the slopmg 
rays of the sun of themselves would bestow. Intense cold, and 
long-continued snow arc comparatively rare; but the atmo^here is 
pregnant with innumerable particles of water, and unburdens 
Itself ih tedious fogs and continuous rain, in fogs which, moreover, 
often assume in EngMhd a very peculiar form. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Isle of Miill, I had an opportunity of witnessing a 
fog of this description on a fine July afternoon, a period wlicn logs 
wuh us snip wholfy unknown. Ihis mist came suddenly on, spread 
over the sea, continued for more than an hour, and then assumed 
the form of ciopds. When these fogs arc thick and of. long con¬ 
tinuance, they are extremely dan^ous to ships ; and I may add, 
tliat they are clearly distinguishable from what in our climate we 
am accustomed to call fogs,by tiieir smoky appearance and their 
whitish-gray colour. 

The lana of this ishmd, however, presents objects still more 
worthy of consider^on and admiration than even the sea. Hus 
is especially the in reference to the earth's structure, and the 
hiertory of her revolutions, »o l^My written in the stratification of 
her rocks; and, finally, IhO; 'ejcaminatiott and review of the 
mineral and coal bed# present ii^postitnitics for the most varied 



hftd'jpwSNriwwiy 'tiiftdi© '' ^ ac^tjamlMt-i^th 
inany foots connected "witili tl^'iul^ect^' -‘fl was awsBK ■w^^' tiWh- 
i^M cbntayoiis of ilte «Etz^ m ^ 

%dtkedV «a^ how ofiten, i& one 'and san^ plao9; dtmolusiye 
, ^roofo might he seenf that the surface ’of the^ «iirm had ^heen 
habitation of the most peculiar races of phc&ts and animals^’w^bich 
were all now buried and become parts of its sa't»tance^ tlfot the 
elevation;'of the original motmtains was, in foetf confined to the 
south-w^ of Engird and Scotland; that formadOns 

occupied the north-east and west, whiUt the great chalk strata 
extended dVer the south-east, and that among au these, there were 
migh^ districts of old and recent chalk mountains,as well as great 
deposits of red conglomerate sandstone; but I had no idea now 
olearly and how convincingly all these di^rent stratifications could 
be exhibited and examined on the coasts, in the pareoipitious faces of 
the rocks towards the sea. 

*' True, I had not an opportunity of seeing the Isle of Man, which 
is One of the most remarkable places in this re^ct, on whose coasts 
the most various formations are said to be displayed; but I was for¬ 
tunate enough, on other parts of the coasts, to have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing four large and essentially different formations of this 
desenption clearly exliibited* of which I proceed to speak some¬ 
what more in detail. The first of these is that which is so charac¬ 
teristic of England, from which it derives its well-deserved name of 
Albim, that of the chalk strata, which presente itedf in such a mag¬ 
nificent fom in the clifS at Dover, and in the Isle of Wight. These 
beds consist of milliards of milliards of the habitations of perished 
microscopic Polythakmia, heaped together, and formed into a mass. 
The manner in which these masses, mixed with flint, formed a pre¬ 
cipitous sea-wall, I had previously seen exemplified to a small extent 
in the island of Rugen; but the whole was exhibited here upon such 
an immense scale, in the enormous pyramidal masses standing out of 
the water, as the Needles in the Isle of Wight, and seen from such 
a variety of points of view,«as for the first time to furnish a full and 
complete representation of the subject. The second formation was 
that of the conglomerate red sand-emne, which either presents, in the 
form of reddish brown rocks, a splendid and piotmcesquecontn^ with 
the green colour of the sea, and stretches out in bold promontories, 
forming conical rocks, hollowed out by the action of tiie’sea, and im¬ 
mense cavw formed by the violent and ceaseless daihing of Ae surge, 
"as at Exmouth, Dawlish, and Teignmouth, or alternates with strata 
ofniarl or nag^ue, which break down as earily, or even more so, 
and on the ^vii^ way or the removal of which, as at Lyme R^s, 
are discoVei^ huge Ichthyosauri of the primitive world, whose 
remains are imbedded in the strata. 

' The third fopiation comprehends the Imrge, massive, towering 
p^'kS' of primitive granite, #3 it presents itself in tho high, steep, 
'indping precijaces in Comwali; or on the western coasts of Mull and 
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Bdinbuigh. ^d the.t^S'irth of Forth, or, liOko.jn^gm&s^t.i>%saltb 
coitaniia ^ringing frota the bosom of ihe sea, es^ibit ^ lkb^iasiao 
piilais andeaves of Staffa. ; : <», M. , * 

It may be regpded as a disdoction of England, that 
four sucn pecvpar formations of the earth’s surftce, andf.in su^ 
magnitude and b^uty, comprised Ynthin so limited a space, ^ey 
arc not to be found in such a union in any other portion of Europe* 
It is impossible to turn our attention to the nature of the sut&^ 
of England, without bestowing particular sousideration upon ii» 
history, as it is partly l^ble in the,^innumerable fossil remains of 
orgamc creature^ and the riches which the country produces in 
this respect, also necessarily demand especial mention. 

That all the great chalk mountains of the island, as well as 
its chalk beds,, not merely contain fossil remains, but abso¬ 
lutely conrist of the remaina of organic life, tliat pieces broken 
out of the very middle of the rocks of the Peak, and ground to 
dust, present tiie most delicate structure of beautifully articu¬ 
lated corals, that rocks appear, which are nothing but an aggre¬ 
gate of shells (as at Bakewell), and that the smallest portion of 
chalk, wlnsn made transparent by means of the balsam of copaiva, 
displays under fbc microscope hundreds of Polythalamia, most inge¬ 
niously combined, arc comlitions and facts which occur elsewhere; 
but nothing in the world presents any parallel to the immense 
coal-beds, consisting entirely of masses of compressed or lique¬ 
fied vegetable productions, exhibiting, in the coal slate by wMch 
they arc accompanied, the most splendid impressions of leaves and 
ferns belonging to warmer latitudes, and often, as at Manchester, 
whole stems of trees, sometimes still standing upnght oa their 
original roots; or to the huge trees converted into sand-stone, one of 
winch, with a stem about uiirty feet Iqpg, is to be seen lying in a 
quarry near Edinburgh; and in addition to these, the beds of 
remarkable -fossil Sepia, and*of the immense Amphibia, found 
only in such perfinstion in England; all these furnish a wonderful, 
and, in their near proximity, unparalleled example of the relations 
of this portion of the earth’s surface in the earlier periods of its 
existence. It was, therefore, in England alone that it was posdble 
to decipher the proper value of the Belemnites, to be found in thou¬ 
sands m BO many different places, and to show tiiat they^ arc, in 
reality, the pdint of the shell, and the remains of the habitation of a 
particular kind of Sepia. It was only in England tliat any accurate 
knowledge could be obtained of the ivkole rtructure and modes of 
-life of those Iguanodons, which often far exceeded _the crocodile in 
size; c£ the Ichthyosauri, and of the ^pre Plesiosauri, which arc the 
very models of the myths ctf the dr^on; and the British Museum 





contains tceam^ of tins w!|ueh«ktiBt sem ^ s^stnSj^ to 

nfUten!Stli&$^<^!^ coontiito^^'a^^ 

w|no1bnM^<»nand moi^^ij^jBfnii^:by m obiitoct imod^.^ 

nioivseta^ Icnotm tltmtvtheto taimoM of all tihe conteata of 
Bn^tjfil^gtound, ;trhioli can 1)6; at ell Qom|iiared in val^ that 
of Tta coal>l:>ed3 {tb!e Scotch m<»to3 are tooitr' aassSknie^ 
the deficiency of ^l)i fenr these foarm the element an^ ^MtadatiOn of 
almost the whole extent of English indnstry. Hus^ however, ap¬ 
pears a ‘|honsanditinies more clearly in the countar itself; erne need 
only see the great icon-works in Wales, and how the immense 
masses of hoiu and iron-stone are brought up at the same time 
&(Hn one and the same shaft, or read we calctdatbns, according 
to which the> value ofotlie coal raised in Great Britain and Irelana 
ia^ one year, amounts to 147/)00,0{)0 of our dollars, in order to have 
a conception of the VMt 'importance of the s^t^ure and con¬ 
tents of the surface of the country. It is no less deserving of re- 
mwk that the richness of the English mountains in iron, copper, 
and rin, is not less a real peculiarity of this island, and that the iron¬ 
works and copper smelting establishments in Wales, and the tin mines 
in Cornwall, fumidi materials of the greatest interest and instruc¬ 
tion to the traveller. 

soil of England is less ‘productive in the nobW metals, and 
silver-mines are worked in only a few districts (as in Cumbearland). 
There is also less variety in the mineral springs than in most parts 
of the continent. There is nothing which be compared with 
our springs at Carlsbad, Aix-la-Chapclle, Wiesbaden, Gastein, 
Tejditz, and many other places, and those which do exist, are 
chiefly confined -within the circle of stronger or weaker saline 
waters (as Leamington and Buxton), or weak and saline chalybeates 
(as Bath), and rarely reach a particularly warm temperature. Even 
the mire spring-water is in many parts of England far from being 
perfOTtly good; this is the case in the great chalk dwtricts, for 
example, as near London itself; and this has undoubtedly pro¬ 
duced the effect of making tailed water in the form of tea, so general 
and favourite a beverage in England. 

Before concluding my observations on the country, I must make 
a remark upon a peculiar and surprising circimnstance connected 
with the English and Scotch moimtmns, of which I have not before 
seen any notice, and respeting which I have never tCitomved any 
wptten or verbal oommumcation. It is well known that all the moim- 
tauas in England are of a very moderate devation, two, thrtw, 
four, BometMng above four thousand feet is the highest poilrt 
to wJ^i th«ie n^ssses rw above the level of the s^. Notwith- 
stan^^^ th^ > *e|r physiognomy, even at such beighta, is nbt <Hily 
freq^l^tly Alpitta^ but tiieir surface, even at very moderate elewtions* 
preppjitB ppiuiarities both in weather and vegetation^ Which are 
ouKs^f^^ved on the continent at elevations uf fln^ 5000 to 
6f|K) fe^ In pasting over ridges in the mountain passes, which 
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disappear, or la^ly oen^ of solitary bnts built tntb dosiiee l6<^’ 
stones, wad badly covered with turf and heath; a few soHts^i^eep 
find me^se '^pastozc on the slopes; damp draw* thro^le^'tiTO" 
ravines, and evert the. clouds descend further, and*hang l<>yrer ott- 
the mountain tops. There is no doubt that these phen6meaia 
are in part owing to the northern latitude, but sfili more to 
the moisture etf the atmosphere, and the prevalence of winds, 
both of which depend on proximity to the sjcean. When, how¬ 
ever, aft^ these things are considered, j^ere is still something very 
surprising in the;^^enomenon, for it* must often excite surprise, 
when h5f an hour’s drive, on an ascending road, sudderfy trans¬ 
ports the traveller from a fruitful and well-cultivated plain into a 
wild and solitary valley, and in still less space of time, exchanges 
it for a warm and cheerful district. The fact of our having met 
with snow on the Scotch moimtains in July, at the elevation of 
4000 feet, must no doubt be ascribed to their northern latitude alone 
(56° to 57°). In reference to the botan/of England, my expectations 
were most false; I had conceived the general idea of a northern 
country, but I found, on the contrary, a peculiar, and, in many 
respects, a southern ve^etationj occasionally reminding me of Italy. 
With the exception oi the Highlands, the ivy gto-vra everywhere 
most luxuriantly, winding itsefi’ around walls, sometimes covering 
whole houses,* and climbing up immense oaks with Italian luxu¬ 
riance. The holly (ife.v), which reaches the height of a tree, the 
masses of Portugal laurels, whidi are planted around the poorest 
dwellings, and grow with great luxuriance, the climbing and ma^ 
nifiocut rosea, which adorn the walls and gates, the ch^mits, the 
multitudes of rhododendrons, and, finally, the mighty cedars,. 
which, with stems of from four to five feet diameter, grov? so -ri- 

f orously in many parks, that finer ones can scarcely be found in 
(cbanonj and even the wild t&marisk (tamarix ChlUca) which 
here and there occurs, all these, together with the noble meadow, 
give to well-situated valleys, well-watered plains, and to the ^s- 
tricts, on tlm fonthem coast, a richness of vegetation, with whidi 
Germany , must be very di^dvantageously compared, and which 
never ceased to engage and fix my attention, even after I had 
formed a clear conception of all the advantages and ’Peculiarities of 
the climate on wliich I have alrwidy observe. On the commons of 
the level eount^, and on the mountains, the vegetation assumes 
somewhat of a- forei^ character; on the former, chiefly from the 
prevalonoe ef a we^. almost uuiverral in England and Scotltmd, 
the prieldy uiti4.£ur(qHBm-oxii nanutik<^ the latter, from the im¬ 
mense, quiuitityi of .the erica cfnemi nad othmr heaths which cover 
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^KS may eerve partly to point out the places iwhejpe the anq 
forests were, and may ^ regarded as their d^en^AAts ; hut still, 
what in Germany we call a for^, m all its wildtiaali^^^th all ..die 
beauty of Its trees, with its branches mtdtijhrionslv ihti^rlaoed, its 
gnarled and knott^ roots, and the plants which luxuriate in the 
depths of the wood—^in a word—with that solitude, for , which 

we areindehted to Tieckfor the proper expression (^'old-entsem^eit),. 
you will seek in vain throughout the whole island o£ Great Britain, 
llie parks are ■ magnificent—^they are noble in extent—^and the 
forest trees are so judiciovely planted and carefully guarded, that 
you. everywhere meet with'the noblest beedhi aud oak, lime and 
elm. Iney are in general so laid out, that it may be truly 
said that no one can form an idea of what a park is, until he has 
seen England. Woods, however, there are none. Appearance is 
universally considered, and most of all in the shorn and rolled 
velvet lawns; and in a country possessing such great political 
fmedqm, there is in these, as well as in many odier human things, 
no freedom at alL The yew-tree also, with its dark and needle 
foliage, and the white-thorn {cratcegus ozgacantha), which so often 
grows to the size of a tree, furnish peculiar traits in the picture of 
an English landscape. The number of fruit-trees, too, in England, 
is relatively very small compared with Germany, where they sur¬ 
round our villages, adorn tne way-sides, and fill our gardens—and 
in this, as well as in the total absence of the culture «f the vine, the 
influence of the climate with its fogs and rain again appears, and 
though free lk>m severe cold and snow, England never enjoys pro- 
loiyged and constant summer weather. 

Ihe vegetation of the moors and meadow^landsjs, relatively 
speaking, not much more luxuriant than that of Germany, and 
adthough a few rare omaniental plants occur which are either alto- 
getlier or for the most part unknown among us, as the anth^cum 
oisifragtm, lobelia dorimanna, and the papaver Ckmhricum, which 
belongs exclusively to England, or, more properly speaking, to 
Wales and Cumb^land, yet the usual plants that .are met with 
are precisely the same as with us, with the e^cception of the,^fragrant 
^mynca gedgy which is to be found growing loxuriouBly every¬ 
where on^te moors in Scotland. 

The Juxm Sbservation inay he made feqi^ting the animal kipg- 



nites and fi8h (atcha8 ihepkricbthgaMulleriy to he found in Scotland) 
up ^ the.^nt stag‘((!erv 2 u ine^ocertw), .found in tiKe inundated 
<*eoM^try of me hde of Man« the presmit races of a&imals existing in 
£%land present no reid pecuUantiies^ • 



glutei* diflfere no doobH^^^ ^ '^ 
but' ibis is not so of^obsei^lsou 4d 
vellcrr The greati^ iiu^se k oxeit^ (« tbQ diG«i^"itt«^^i^ 
of the ruuititudo'of normem birds, which behutg ii|^iaiR'«ol|r to 
high latitudes. At the Land’s End I saw fbr the fitet vt^^ 
lestrU) 'pardsHUoif fi^ed with the oonunon gulk wtu* 

mus and rj^ft^iet), screeching around the rocksi; iutd at’i&e 
islands Of MOlI and Stada divers of all descriptioiis wez^ ftrhn;* 
ming about Upon the sea in flocks. The most rem&rkable sight of 
this description, however, was presented on leaving th^ Firth of 
Forthj and pasring^ olose by the Bass Rock. This, m'fact, may be 
called a northetn bitd-ishmd; it consists of a mass of trapp rock 
rising almost perpendicularly from the sea, andls completely covered 
with sitting and chiefly browing birds ^ the storm, such as the pro- 
cellaria yladalis^ mia troila, alca tarda and arcftca, surrounded and, as 
it were, guarded by flights of gulls. Here also the sea contributes the 
most important additions to the Fauna of the country. As a great 
number of particular genera and species are added to the vege¬ 
table kingdom by the multitude of the most various descriptions 
of tangle and wrack (Jucm, laminaria, &c.) which are thrown on 
the coasts, so the inhabitants of tlie deep contribute the greatest, 
nay, inexhaustible and continually increasing additions to the animal 
•kingdom of England. During our stay in Great Britain, as we 
learned from the newspapers, a whole herd of whales (probably large 
dolphins, as the delpkigus area, which frequently grows to twenty-five 
feet long), were wrecked on the extreme northern coast of Scotland, 
and became a valuable booty to the fishermen of the district. Amcmg 
the peculiar birds of the country, I must not omit to mention the 
favourite Scotch grouse {tetrao Seotieus), which affords so much 
gratification to the sportsmen of Great Britain. These beautiful 
brown-speckled birds, with red wattles above the eyes, are found in 
such quantities on the Scotch Highland moors, that a good shot will 
bring down from forty to fifty birds in a day; they live wholly upon 
tlie seeds and flowers of the heatlier, which gives their flesh a sin¬ 
gularly rich game flavour. The cock-of-lhe-wood also {teirm uro~ 
'gaUus) frequently occurs*. In addition to these, the animals for the 
chase are hares, rabbits—^which are found wild in great numbers on 
thewoody hills near Salisbury—^foxes, red deer, roes, andespecially tiie 
fallow-d^ (tervuatfhma), which are kept by hundreds in tlm parks. 

Finafly, it Would necessarily lead to a variety of consideralaons 
were I to proceed tp speak of the modes of breeding and the treat¬ 
ment of tiie dom^tic quadrapeds, especially of the sheep, oxen, and, 
above all, the horse, m important in England. On tms subject 1 
can only allow mysfelf to indulge in a verr few words. Of sheep 
there occur about Isiii: different varieties; all of which present pecu¬ 
liarities in form, from the small white sheep of Sukex to the black¬ 
headed sheep of Wiltshire, and tiieparticuhirly high-flavoured sheep 
of Wales. With respect to them afl,' however, it is to be remarked, 
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that they are ftot usuallpr to bo bc^ in large close-thronging^'flocfe 
upon the pastures, but lor the meat part separate, although inulti- 
tudes of them are scattered about on the slopes of the mountains 
and upon the commons; and also, that “they are less valued for the 
excellence of their fleece than for the doUcacy and richness of -the 
mutton. In the same manner, very difierent breeds of oxen are 
found spread over the island, among which the follo'mng are-most 
worthy of remark: the small breed of Scotch cows, cSed black 
cattle, famous foi' the abundance of its milk; and the toMte catUe, which 
are very igre, and exist only in a single small herd of about seventy 
head, in a hSlf wild condition, in the Duke of Hamilton’s parks, and 
which, according to tradition, have descended frem the times of 
Julius Caesar. If we'would speak of the breeding, races, and train¬ 
ing of the horse in England, w'herc are we to begin, and where to 
end, in order to reduce thc subjecc within the limits of a general 
view?—in England, where such a multitude of homes arc used for 
the saddle—^Avnere boys and women ride on horseback as well as 
men, and old men of from seventy to eighty years of age do not 
give up this favourite exercise. Next to the Arab, the Englishman’ 
is unquestionably the best horse-breeder—^nay, the latter probably 
excels the former in obtaining a nobler and more perfect form of the 
animal; and certainly does so in the gi’cat variety of bonnes which he 
procui'es, all of a useful kind. The extremes may be represented by 
the vast elephantine horse of Lincolnsliire, and the diminutive Shet¬ 
land pony. Between these extremes He an immense variety of ani¬ 
mals, for use and luxury, for the plough, the carriage, the race¬ 
course, and the saddle. A more detailed examination of this sub¬ 
ject would in this place be wholly impossible. I shall therefore 
merely ndvert to two points which struck me with particular sur¬ 
prise; First, the intelligent training of the nobler breed of horses, 
and tbeir progress to greater intelligence ; secondly, the vigour 
imparted to them by living in the open air. With respect to the 
former of these points, I acknowledge that I was strongly Reminded 
of the interesting descriptions of horse-breeding among the Anrbs, 
when standing in the midst of a whole herd of one and two-year-old 
colts at Eaton Hall; and the beautiful, round, young animals looked 
at me with such confidence in their intelligent bright eyes, and 
snuffed me all round with expanded nostrils, to see if some agree¬ 
able food was not to be found projecting from the coat-pocket 
of their visiter. It is obvious, from the very look of these creatures, 
that they arc trained without the exercise of any severity, and by 
the most tende*r and the kindest treatmentr-that they are influenced 
by the rcaso iind not the harshness, of man; and that the intelli¬ 
gence of their own nature is thereby developed and promoted—an 
intelligence which is displayed in .so many traits of the noble English 
horse, in the rare tractableness of his dispositions, and his great cou¬ 
rage. As to the second point—their life in the open air—the 
mildness of the winter is, of course, the cause that great studs 
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of tl^se beautiful animals not only live from y^ to year in, tho open 
air, but that, besides this, a multitude of horses not in, use are turned 
out for a much longer period on enclosed mountain pastures- or 
heaths, as it were, in a wild tondition. Here it is' that, by galloping 
and^ leaping overstock and stone, over hedge and ditch on themoun- 
fciin slopes, they gain such strength in their muscles and sinews, 
as to be not only capable of undergoing the greatest &tigue, hut also 
of healing their desperate riders in safety over trench and wall, 
ditch and stone. I have often looked wim deUght^ on naming by 
one of these mountain enclosures, at the young horses, full of curio¬ 
sity as they are, galloping down the steepest declivities* oi' the hills, 
and standing, wjm pneked-up ears and clear eyes, to look over the 
enclosure after our carriages as wc rolled on our way. 

Having now given ahastyvlewofseaandland, of the vegetable and 
animal kingdom, I have come to that \?liich is—the most difficult 
task of all! To present to my readers some thoughts and observa¬ 
tions upon the remarkable and highly inventive race of men which 
inhabits this island. First, I wouki lay down the foUomng principle: 
Tlierc can be nothing more favourable to, and promotive of, the de¬ 
velopment of a man, who is intended to rise to an important, able, and 
highly intellectual elevation in the scale of life, than, first of all, to 
bo sprung from the healthy union of vigorous, fine, and intellectual 
natures; and secondly, to enjoy in the earliest period of his youth 
and development, the benefits of that retirement and (j^uiet, which 
is essentially necessary to the laying and consolidation of the 
foundation of such a physical individuality, as will be afterwards vi¬ 
gorously developed to a gi-eat and important character, as soon as he 
comes in contact with real life, its impulses and motives, and when the 
mind is called to act and struggle on the great theatre of the world. 
This observation is as truly applicable to whole races and nations 
as to the individual man. The peculiarities and high importance of 
the people of England arc mainly to be sought in the descent of the 
Slnglish from the mixture of so many dillercnt races, all of a vige- 
rous character; the intermarriage of t^e original inhabitants of 
England, tbo Cymri or Britons, with the Romans, Norwegians, 
Danes, Normans, and Germans,•from whence the new British, or, 
properly speaking, English people sprang; and momover, in this 
people being confined to the limits of an island, and tlius almost 
wholly withdrawn from the direct influences and disturbing 
causes resulting from contact with other nations, and having full 
time for the invigoration and cousoUdation of their powers, as dis¬ 
tinct from, and in opposition to, those of all other nations in the world. 
When we look at the sublet from this point of view, it itf remarkable 
to perceive that those districts of Great Britain in which the ori- 
giiml races exist, >yith the least admixture of foreign nations, and 
have still preserved the use of .their original Celtic or Gallic lan¬ 
guage, as in Wales and the Highlands cjf Scotland, are tho^, the in¬ 
habitants of which cannot in any respect be compared in mental 
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energy and development ■witli those who, properly speaking, belong 
to the new British race, and are constrained to yielu to the genuine 
English, whose language is a compound derived from Roman, Nor¬ 
man, Scandinavian, and German rootsi It is this little England, 
this England containing about 15,000,000 of inhabitants, which 
has made itself the 'centre of a kingdom, greater than any in 'the 
civilised world, whose provinces surround our globe, and, even 
excluding .the shifting but still numerous population of Hudson’s 
Bay, reckons a population of above 200,000,000; whilst Russia, the 
mostpowerful empu'e on the continent, only reckons about64,000,000 
ofsubjectk • 

In short, the further our inquiries arc pushed ^to the charac¬ 
teristic pecuHarities of the English people, the more obvious will it 
become that the two elements just mentioned are of the greatest 
importance. As to the raceV'the German and Scandinavian elements 
are clearly discernible in the physical constitution, in the strongly 
built frame, above the middle size, the oval form of the skull, the fair 
skin, and the great preponderance of brown and light hair over 
black. These Sements are even more obvious in the public institu¬ 
tions of tlie people. On examining this point more carefully, the old 
German customs and the old German laws will still bo seen not only 
to exist, but to flourish in a raidtitude of institutions, which have been 
completely lost in Germany itself, either through the constant and va- 

r g influences of other nations, or sometimes through indolence of 
acter in the people themselves. The various forms of administration 
throughout the country afford proofs of this remark; every district, 
every town, every pansh, possesses a species of independence, elects 
iia own parish, local, or municipal ofiicers, and, by means of its repre¬ 
sentatives, enjoys and exercises a great share in the general adminis¬ 
tration of the whole country; in a word, it possesses those great rights 
which belong to a free constitution. Then the public administration 
of justice and trial by jury, the great preponderance of open and 
verbal modes of transacting business over written, the unlimited, free, 
and public expression of individual opinion upon all subjects; the 
performance of administrative duties in many cases without salary, 
and the holding of offices which arc mere signs of public confidence, 
and of a prominent position, all enter into this inquiry. 

It would, indeed, require a long and careful examination, accom¬ 
panied and supported by strict historical research, to be able to declare 
what of all this lias passed from the Scandinavian, what from the 
Roman, what from the German stock, into the life of the English peo¬ 
ple. It would then unquestionably appear, that the Roman forms by 
lar tifO sraaKe^ element in the compositibiit, and the German incom- 
pambly the greatest. 

^ thtf second dement, the greater degree of retirmneht and of un- 
distobed progress to maturity, before the occurrence of any very 
a^ye intercourse or exercjjse of reciprocal influence from toreign 
nylons, has been productive of this le^t, that a multitude of sin- 
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giilarities, of customs, usages, institutlonsj and manners, both in 

{ )ublic and private life, have taken such deep root in England, as to 
)ecomo immoveable; and this might seem tne mom astonishing in a 
nation which carries on thd most active intercourse with all parts 
of the world, and with nations of the most different habit?, customs, 
and laws, did we not bear in mind, that almost all these characteristic 
singularities date from a period when the people were absolutely iso¬ 
lated, and their forms of life were developed to full maturity from 
within themselves, and that therefore there is an luiivcrsal inclina¬ 
tion to hold firmly by that which, in other countries, is subject, 
to continual change from the infiuenccs of neighbouring nations, 
and sometimes ^langcs of itself. In recent times, it is true, com- 
foii:s and luxuries, in all their various rclaticus, have enormously 
grown and increased in England, but the basis of all these usages 
and customs may be clearly shown tort%t upon others, handed down 
from time immemorial. These very developments, therefore, always 
assume a peculiar historical character, and make obvious the reason 
why the English themselves have such intense pleasure in thinking 
of and designating their country as Old England; this tendency is 
also obvious in the architecture of the country. England possesses 
a style of architecture which is, in fact, strictly national and peculiar; 
in otlicr countries of Europe such nationality has altogether disap¬ 
peared, whilst here it continues to maintain its ground—thougli not 
exclusively—and will probably long continue so to do. I can find 
no other word by whicli to characterise this peculiarity than Anglo- 
Gothic, as it is exhibited in the castles, public buildings, churches, 
and private dwellings, and may be said in some measure to have be- 
. come the national stgle. In recent times in Germany wc see exam¬ 
ples of the occasional adoption of the Gothic style, but it gives the 
same foreign impression as if it were Grecian or Egyptian, and is 
treated also with the greatest licence, inasmuch as among the great 
variety of Gothic styles, sometimes tliis is adopted, and sometimes 
that—and one with as little reason or propriety as the other. It is 
quite otherwise in England. From the^Iatc of the twelfth century 
this style—^properly speaking, German —completely replaced the 
older heavy Norman st^ie, and assumed a uarional pcculianty in con- 
seqiumce of some admixture of elements not purely German. It has 
especially lost that high and constant aspiration of the pure German 
style, which aims at a still increased development of refined and deli¬ 
cate articulations in the filigree work of the free and lofty spire, and, 
on the contrary, has assumed the square and firmer form, resembling 
a fortress; the form, namely, of flat towers with turrets at the four 
corners, thicker columns and solid spires of hewn st<<ne. In this 
form, their architectural structures still continue from century to 
century, and castles are to be seen which, though only lately 
completed in all their exterior arrangements (as Win^r itscH), yet 
appear in no respect different from what they would have done, had 
they been finished immediately after tneir commencement in tlio 
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fifteenth or sixteenth centoiy. It is true, that in recent times there 
have been various applications of thoimtiquo and old Italian style of 
buildinff, and instances of the pure Norman have a^n occasionally 
appeartS, as in the ma^ificent moderh edifice of renrhyn Castle, 
in Wales. The dwelhng-houscs are erected in a simple modern 
style, such as is best “suitm to the conveniences and comforts of life. 
But the combination of these numerous modem buildings, with the 
clnirches and public edifices built after the old national style, always 
gives a peculiar»>character to English towns and country mansions; 
and in the most recent times, whilst in Germany a Walhalla has been 
built in phro- Grecian style, the English nation has given an indelible 
impression of its feelings and character, by deterpaining that the 
building, which may«.be called the head and heart of the life of the 
Englisli people—^their houses of parliament —^must necessarily be exe¬ 
cuted in a strict Anglo-GotMc style. 

I cannot talco leave of the subject without a remark on English 
dwelling-houses, which stands also in close connexion with that 
long-cherished principle of separation and retirement, lying at the 
very foundation of the national character. It api>eai’S to me, to be 
this principle which has given to the people that fixity of national 
character, and strict adherence to the historical usages of their 
country, by which they are so much distinguished; and up to the 
present moment, the Englishman still perseveres in striving after a 
certain individuality and personal independence, a certain separation 
of himself from others, which constitutes the foundation of his 
ft-eedom. This, too, was completely an ancibnt German tendency, 
which led our remote ancestors to prefer the rudest and most incon¬ 
venient, but isolated homesteads, to the more convenient and refined 
method of life in aggregation; it is this that gives the Englishman 
that proud feeling of personal independence, which is stereotyped 
in the phrase: “ Every man's house is his castle." Tlris is a feeling 
which cannot be entertained, and an expression which cannot be 
used, in Germany or France, in which countries, ten or fifteen 
families often live together the same large house. The expres¬ 
sion, however, receives a true value, when, by the mere closing of 
the house-door, the family is able, to a certain extent, to cut itsoU off 
from all communication with the outward world, even in the midst 
of great cities. In English towns or villages, therefore, one always 
meets either with small detached houses merely suited to one family, 
or apparently large buildii^ extending to the length of half a 
street, sometimes adorned like palaces on the exterior, but separated 
by partition w^lls internally, and thus divided into a great number 
of small high Rouses, for the most part three windows broad, within 
which,.and on the various stories, the rooms ate divided according 
to wants or convenience of the family; in short; therefore, it 
m:^’be properly said, that the English divide their edifices perpen- 
(Ijll^rly into houses—whils^ we Germans divide them horizontally 
ii^; floors. In England, every man is master of his hall, stairs, 
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and chambers—whilst we are obliged to use the two first in com¬ 
mon with others, and are scarcely able to secure ourselves the 
privacy of our own chamber, if we are not fortunate enough to be 
able to obtain a secure and tonvenient house for ourselves alone. 

Besides the race and the external circumstances, there is yet 
another clement, which has always appeared to me of great im¬ 
portance in every attempt to illustrate the nature cither of indi¬ 
vidual man or of whole nations; and this is indicated by the ques¬ 
tion—only to be answered after mature inquiry and rcfiection—to 
what age docs the pemon or the people, as a whole, correspond? 
By what age can it be regarded .as, in some measure, 4'c^resented? 
'fhere are men yho, from their very childhood, are endowed with 
the wisdom and sobriety of age, who have, |woperly speaking, no 
youth; who are always characterised by the anxieties, doubts, want 
of vigour, avarice, ceremony, and otftlir signs of advanced age. 
Tluno are others who never, at any age, lose the characteristics of 
childhood, never grasp a weighty or important idea, and always in¬ 
dulge in, and amuse themselves with, trivial pleasures, and are inte¬ 
rested in what is trilling and new. There are some, again, who, by 
tlie prevalence of headstrong passions, may be regarded as the re¬ 
presentative of adolescence; and others as ihc typo of mature age, 
by the strcngtli of their resolution and* the vigour of their minds, 
even from their earliest years. With their necessary modifications, 
such comparisons, by which objects arc gradually made clearer, 
may be ajiplicd to whole nations also. II’ we ask now, adopting 
tbi.s method, how are ttic English people to be characterised 'i There 
can be no doubt, that after a very short observation of th.eir whole 
.mode of action and conduct, they must be characterised by the 
mature, late, but still vigorous age of man. A firm adherence to 
principles once adopted, a quiet, historical foundation and develop¬ 
ment, a decisiveness and vigour, a Catoiiian severity of morals, but, 
together with these, a great measure of pedantry, and, even as a 
people, conspicuous and unconcealed egotism are precisely the very 
circum.stance.s and conditions which mupt soon impress tliomstdves 
upon the mind of the observer, and become consolidated into a 
firm and decisive judgment, suck as that already expressed. It is, 
undoubtedly, something beautiful to see a man, as well as a nation, 
still in a full state of manly vigour, still grandly Ibllowing out the 
development of his destiny, or, properly speaking, creating Ids own 
destiny; and it is, therefore, easy to perceive the reason why per¬ 
sonal observation and contemplation of the English people, with all 
their manly consistency, their tenacious firmness, tlfcir clear per¬ 
ceptions, their contempt for all prolixity, and their decisive prac¬ 
tical nature, is so peculiarly interesting, and calculated to prothico 
such a powerful influence on the mind. The most important aid 
to the full understanding of this sketch of character, which we have 
compared to that of vigorous manliood After the middle ago of life, 
is to be derived from a consideration of the naval power of England, 
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•which results, as I have ahea^ shown, from the nature of the 
country, and its capacities. The Navy, as it is called, the de¬ 
velopment of an immense sea force, in whose proficiency and mi^ht 
the highest as well as tlie lowest take interest and dchght—which 
even engages the very spirit of dilettantism displayed in the 
numerous yacht clubs —it is this which represents the first cohdi- 
tion of the trade and manufactures of England, and forms the 
strongest support of her universal dominion. It is only hy reference 
to this, that it becomes possible to solve the pyoblem, how 26,000,000 
of Englishmen are able to rule 200,000,000 of foreigners.’ And the 
navy confinucs to be the sotlrce and instrument of her continually 
increasing weidth, of which some idea may be formcjl, when I state 
that, according to M;-. Porter’s reports, the saving banks of England 
alone, in the year 1841, coiiJtainod above 24,000,000/. sterling; that 
the number of ships w'as ab'tJ vc 30,000, of wlilch 900 were steam¬ 
boats; and that more than 80,000,000/. sterling were invested in 
i-ailroads alone.* The Navy, therefore, which works all those 
wonders, which engages men in a continual struggle with a dreadfid 
and unruly element of nature, which accustoms mem to live in their 
frail houses on the rolling main, and to be uhcays ready, for life or for 
death—it is this, especially, which imparts cool and manly courage 
to the people as a whole, and •elevates thein in every practical relation 
far above all other nations of the earth. But as has been already 
said, tliis vigour, courage, and decisiveness of character, as usually 
happens in the advanced age of man, are accompanied by a still¬ 
ness, pedantry, and egotism, wliich re|Kjl all •that may be calle<l the 
poetic element in the spirit of a nation. When brought into com¬ 
petition with life and action, this poetical element must still more 
and more recede, in proportion as the age of the nation advances 
and increases in its puritanical and pedantic severity. On these 
grounds it often appears to me impo.ssible to believe, that Shak- 
spearc could ha^ c been an Englishman; and his really being .so, 
only becomes intelligible by remembering that, in the time of Shak- 
speare, a real menny Enylaij^d actually existed. It is, moreover, for 
this very reason, too, that there is at present such poverty in the 
really active pursuit and cultivation of all that deserves the iiaitU! of 
the higher a^ts. England has never produced a single great liis- 
torical painter, and will scarcely ever produce one. The sanic is 
true of sculpture and music. 

As to poetry, England, like other countries, possesses even now, 
it is true, a great many poets, and men of distinguished talents 
appear from time to time m the field of events, but the tendency 
towards t r ylomny side, the melancholy, or the sentimental, and 
gften even the bitter element of life, is constantly gaining the 
ascendent, and this fact of itself proves that poetry, properly so 
tilled, is a stranger to the country at present. True, indeed, I 

. . ... .- 

* See Appendix, No, I 
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■will not venture to saj that the Englishmen the present day 
are destitute of the spirit and feeling of poetry, for -what people 
are completely in this condition? <But thes« arc limited, to an 
earlier period of life, and aife regarded as a disease incidental to the 
development of the mind, rather than as a great poetical view of 
life* pervading the ■whole existence, harmonising with the deep 
poetry of life, and exercising a most important influence upon the 
whole moral and intellectual character. The prevailing English 
character is, therefore, by no means destitute of passion and poeti^; 
but all this appears like the early eruption of a volcapo, which 
is speedily exhausted, and then the crater only remains, covered 
with ashes, har^ and dry. 

Plvery thing pertaining to the theatrical arts is almost in a worse 
condition in England, at present, than even the structural arts and 
music; and although we can make no particular boast of the state 
of the drama amongst ourselves, it would not be easy to exagge¬ 
rate its superiority over the miserable and soulless drama of Eng¬ 
land. It is something repugnant to one’s feelings to see that the 
people, who formerly produced the greatest of all dramatic poets, 
should now be almost wholly destitute of dramatists, and that the 
art should share so little genuine sympathy; but a moment’s 
consideration of the whole circumstances of the country, and it no 
longer remains a riddle. Industry absorbs all the energies of life; 
with the progress and application of steam power, not only are 
thousands and thousands of new productions developed, but the 
population itself; the dumber of large towns, with 30,000 or 40,000 
inhabitants, ivhose names are yet scarcely known in foreign coun¬ 
tries, increases with enormous rapidity, and the regulation, occu¬ 
pation, and supply of all these demand continual and progressive 
activity; how is it possible that, in the midst of such a tendency 
of public life, any time should he allotted to the artistical gratifica¬ 
tion of the finer and more Intellectual wants of the human mind? 

For these reasons even the sciences, considered by themselves, are 
not objects of pursiut; and least of all,*in the higher departments 
of mental philosophy, but they arc cultivated zealously and cflectually 
in as liir as they are useful, and j^omoto the immediate advantages 
of life. In England, natural philosophi/ iiy no means corresponds 
with the Nutur-Phihsaphio of the (jormaiis, hut consists of a com¬ 
bination of mathematics and physics, and is endured only as such, 
whilst every truth is decidedly rcijulsed, whicli is calculated to 
promote such a free spirit of iiupiiry or mental ^development, as 
might in the most remote degi’cc interfere with, or trcficlv upon, any 
traditional, political, or orthodox ecclesiastical dogma. 53y and by, 
the spirit of inquiry now awakening even in England, and the 
application of a more philosophical mode of thinking and investiga¬ 
tion to physiology and comparative anatomy, will pave the way 
for a more uteneral and tnxc cousider^ition of the philosophy of 

r>2 
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nature; although, no doubt a long time will still elapse before this 
goal is attained. 

We must, therefore, always return to the enumeration of what 

S irs to be so worthy of admiratidn in England:—its noble 
c institutions and active life, the energy of its technical arts, 
and of its politics, the perfection and power of its Navy.—All this 
greatness, however, would be inconceivable, Avere it not that, in tlic 
general administration of the country, a certain elevated tone of 
simplicity prevails, which is as far remote as possible from what 
may be called the dilettantism of governing, which seeks for its 
renown in £S multitude of petty regulations, and in a peculiarly 
artistical structure of the state machine. It strikes, a stranger with 
astonishment when Ive hears how small a number of individuals 
compose the efficient force- of the executive; with what simpli¬ 
city and brevity the comiflUnicacions between the respective mi¬ 
nisterial departments arc made; how little verbal communication 
takes place, and how limited the number of the whole official staffis, 
which in Germany is so inordinately increased. There is, perhaps, 
no country in which, relatively speaking, the number of paid officials 
is so small as in England,* and where the direction of the public 
affairs is conducted on so elevated a scale i and in this respect in 
particular, it must undoubtedly furnish an interesting object of 
study for the diplomatists and statesmen of all nations. I must 
still add, that it is this very elevated mode of conducting public 
affairs, which opens up the widest and richest field for the appear¬ 
ance of men of the highest talents aniJ chaVacter. Wliat is nigh 
and great, can only be pcrlbrmed by great and able men, and this 
principle finds in England its full recognition; every man of 
talent, whatever be his family or condition, provided he is an 
Englishman, may not only aspire, but raise hunself to the very 
highest and most dignified offices in the country. As the states¬ 
man must necessarily show himself as he really is, as ho is not 
suffered to intrench himself behind rescripts and documents, but 
must come forth personally into tlxc collisions of politics, and bear 
his share in the dlHcus.«ion of great jxolitical questions, his per¬ 
sonal qualities are put to the test, and evciy insignificant pre¬ 
tender is as sure to fall into contempt, as every man of abilities 
and jxiwer is of securing for himself a large circle of influence. 
How true, therefore, and cspocialI_y* in England, is the remark in 
King Lear, and how pertinent to the case of the great statesmen 
of Britain are the words of Edgar: 

“ “ Ripeness is all.” 


♦ In Appendix No.^11,1 liave given a short sketch of the high political offices, 
and nain'ea the individuals by whom they were filled at the time of oiir visit to 
England. 
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VII. 

JOURNEY THROUGH ENGLAND. 

Buckhurst, May 29tli—Early.^ 

Yesterday morning, at twelve o’clock, our small but well-built 
iron steam-boat, the Princess Alice, cast anchor off Dover, and at 
half-past twelve a boat landed us through the surge on the beach, 
composed of rolling flints and chalk debris. Notwithftanding a 
strong west wiijd and a high sea, the passage, which often occupies 
from nine to ten hours, was quickly effected»in five. The double 
motion of the ship, caused by her rolling and heaving, produced a 
peculiarly disagreeable feeling; but sttfl, the pleasure which I felt 
m contemplating the magnificent, high rolling, and foaming waves, 
and the mental excitement connected with the idea of this com¬ 
pletely novel and deeply interesting voyage, enabled me to re¬ 
sist the tendency to sea-sickness, and to continue to enjoy the 
sight of the wonderfully beautiful and splendid picture of the ever- 
agitated sea. Ilis majesty also was able to remain on deck, and 
escaped the disagreeable penalty which landsmen usually pay, 
whilst several of our fellow-voyagers, stretched ripon the deck, were 
obliged to offer sacrifice to Neptune, and pay toll for their passage. 
The whole of this ship-life .was something very new to me; the neat 
and rapid steamer cleaving her way through the mighty waves, 
driven by her foaming paddles; the transition in the colour of the 
water from the muddy gray in the neighbourhood of the coast, to 
the dark green of the deep sea; a few fishing-boats hero and there on 
tlie horizon— two rapid steam-bouts careering past us on their course 
—a few solitary gulls driven out by the wind, and the covering of 
gray clouds, with numerous deep strata rent hy the wind, every thing 
was completely new and strange, and the attention and interest 
were constantly kept alive. The French coast from Dunkirk to 
Calais lay stretched like a dark strip along the southern horizon. 
At eleven o’clock the English cdlist appeared in the distance; and 
after a brief period, Shakspeare’s cliff at Dover became distinguish¬ 
able. The sky continued dark and cloudy, but the white chalk 
cliffs soon revealed themsclvdS distinctly, and we were presently 
able to discern the old tower of the castle, whilst far to the right, 
with their light ships, lay the Goodwin sands, the. scene of so many 
terrible disasters. As we approached the coast the sfta fell, and the 
houses in Dover became visible, painted of a singular brown or 
olive colour, with their gray slate roofs. 

We had no sooner lanaal, than carriages were in readiness to 
convey us rapidly to the hotel, whilst a smute was fired from the 
castle and the heights; and we were sq^ircely arrived, when some 
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gentlemen belonging to the authorities of the town and the harbour 
were announced, who came to welcome his majesty and to oIFcr 
their services. , ^ 

On our drive from the beach to the hotel the feeling was over¬ 
powering, and we were obliged to exclaim— we are in a terif 
different country. In passing from Germany into Italy, the customs 
and style of. architecture, as well as the build of the people, arc 
strikingly different; but the contrast is still sharper between going 
on board in Belgium and landing in England. The small houses, the 
diflcrent construction of the windows (only made to push up), the 
closed doors,‘the strange names over the doors and shops, the lofty 
and numerous chimneys, oven the totally differenti'arrangement of 
the hotel, every thing, as well as the people themselves, furnishes 
indications of a peculiar character. A dejeuner dinatoire, which tlie 
English call lunch, was served, and the commander of the garrison 
as well as Captain Smithot, of the Princess Alice, was of our party. 
The richness and abundance of the plate surprised us Germans, 
unaccustomed to such displays in our inns; and many national 
peculiarities in the viands were immediately observable; the rich 
ox-tail soup, the massive piece of admirable beef, fish of every 
description, and together with sherry and port, common at all 
English tables, genuine porte'r, which in consequence of its aromatic 
bitter was peculiarly well calculated to repair the discomforts of 
sea-sickness, from which some of our party had suffered. 

Lunch was scarcely finished, when carriage^ arrived to conduct us 
through the town to the old castle, whilst the servants were busied 
in conveying the most necessary portions of our baggage to the rail¬ 
road. (The carriages were still on board the steamboat, which ' 
could not enter the harbour till the evening, and were to be sent 
after us by another train.) 

Dover Castle is situated to the north of the town, on a chalk cliff 
about 500 feet high. The road thither leads through a great part 
of the town, which now contains about 14,000 inhabitants. On all 
sides small gray or brown houses with slate roofs. We passed the 
harbour, which contains a great number of ships; and, as we ap¬ 
proached the cliff, were surprised at a certain Italian appoamnee 
displayed in the vegetation; the gardens being adorned with high 
boxwood, large Portugal laurels, and long covered walks thickly and 
luxuriously overgrown with ivy. The castle itself is very old— 
partly in ruins. The oldest parts are built in the round, arched, 
heavy Norman style, and some beautiful vistas, as well as romantic 
remains of ohf chapels, and the like, present themselves. The white 
chalk, with‘its innumerable flints, thrusts itself out in all directions 
from the scanty grass. Many of the walls are built wholly of flint, 
and on the Walls and slopes the beautiful yellow Smirnium olusa- 
trum (common Alexanders) grows in great abundance. The garrison 
of the castle was composed of a battalion of infantry, aftcrwaids des- 
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tincd for Ireland, who, in their elegant scarlet uniforms, received his 
majesty with royal honours. We were then conducted to the point 
from which the most extensive view is to be obtained; it is situated 
on a rampart looking towards the sea; and truly*the view from this 
point, embracing the town, with its roadstead and ships, the new 
port and the Shakspcarc cliff opposite, is splendid. Among 
the numerous pieces mounted on the rp.mparts, an old and enor¬ 
mously long gun was shown us, of the year 1.514, for which an ele¬ 
gant new iron carriage had just been made. This mndern mounting, 
adorned with cast-iron foliage, made somewhat the same fi^jjirc under 
the powerful fire-vdmitor as one of those red unifonns would do 
under the steel it-^rness of an ancient kniglit. 

Tlic modern fort of Dover, lying to the soufh-Avest, was still to be 
visited. We therefore drove back to the town, and from thence tip 
ag.oin to tlie fort. Hero was the rosidoflt;e of tlio commander, who 
had lunched with us at the hotel. He took great pains to show us the 
batteries and casemates, as well as his own small but elegant divclling 
in one part of the works. How beautiful again was the view from 
the fort! Under the chalky \talls lay the torvn and the roads, rvhere 
we still saw our steamer at anchor opposite to the old castle, and on 
one side of us Shakspearc’s cliff. Here wc were again obliged to 
take some sheny and sliips’ biscuit, arfd then the commander con¬ 
ducted us by a dark vaulted passage, under one of tlie be.tteries, in 
which a stair led directly d<iwn to the point w'hero the course of the 
railroad is about to entyr the tunnel under Shakspeare’s cliff. The train 
started—arrived—stopped,—and wc entered an elegant coupe de¬ 
corated with red velvet, and which was reserved for the use of his 
maj(!3ty. This railroad is called the South jRastcni, and leads through 
Folkstonc and Ashford to London. We availed ourselves of it only 
as far as 'funbridge, where carriages with post-horses were in ivalt- 
ing, in order to convey us through Timbi klgc Wells, and rich dis¬ 
tricts in Sussex, to this place. 

During the course of our drive the appearance of the country was 
mild and beautiful, notwithstanding the^lark, cloudy sky. The road 
was chiefly skirted by pasture or meadow-laud; the country diversi¬ 
fied with neat farm-houses, cotfages, fields, all prettily enclosed— 
occasionally largo parks, numerous oaks of a roundish form, and 
great quantities of ivy banging thick and luxuriant on the walls and 
trees. We met none but well-dressed people on the road, which, 
though only a cross-road, was in all respects kept like a highway. 
Wc had frequent views of long lines of hills covered with wood, and 
then again wide green plains traversed by brooks, a1 one of which, 
too, wc saw a gentleman employed in tlie favourite Eif^lish amuse¬ 
ment of angling. 

On the whole I am well pleased to have commenced Avith some in¬ 
sight into the country, and not to have been all at once launchc«l into 
the endless turmoil of London. A creatine course, too, is that which is 
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in all cases to be recommended; and London is only capable of 
being exjilained after the stranger has obtained some idea of the 
country. Even on so short a drive as we had made, our surprise 
was already excitea by the want of what may properly be called vil¬ 
lages. The county is divided into large estates, which are let /)ut 
in portions of greater or less extent to farmers, and the scattered 
farra-houscs.and the cottages of the labourers, together with occa¬ 
sional small country-houses, occupy the place of villages. Here and 
there stand solitary churches, and form a kind of nucleus, around 
whifti every thing is more concentrated. Some idea may be formed 
of the rehilion of the farmers to the proprietors, by supposing that 
the produce of the ground in such cases is divided into three parts, 
one of which falls to-thc landowner, a second is applied to the im¬ 
provement of the farm, and the third belongs to the farmer, as a 
return for his capital and 15'bour. From the cultivator of the soil 
upwards, every one leels himself to be a part of one great whole, 
and the higher we ascend in the scale, the individual more and more 
sacrifices his individuality to the state. The (question, what a man 
should do for himself, and what for the state, can scarcely, I think, 
occur with such frequency in any country as in England. This, 
moreover, is manifest from a variety of other circumstances. Who¬ 
ever is constantly compelled' to sacrifice a great part of his indivi¬ 
duality, and of his own intellectual efforts and pursuits to the well¬ 
being of the state, necessarily finds his individuality, as it were, en¬ 
dangered, and in that part of self which remains he readily adopts 
or falls into a species of rough, eccentric originality, in order thus, 
in some measure, to compensate for the other deficiency or loss. 
And this, perhaps, is in fiict the best means of accounting for many 
of the peculiarities, and much of the coanseness of the Englishman. 

At seven o’clock Wi arrived at Buckhurst, the scat of Lord Dck- 


warr. Our road lay for a considerable distance through a park— 
properly speaking, a kind of wood of oak and beech; and at length 
the small country-scat began to glimmer through the boughs of a 
wide-spreading oak. The <housc itself is built in an ornamented 
Anglo-Goihic style. On our arrival, servants in rich liveries, and with 
powdered hair, conducted ns immediately to our respective apartments, 
which were cheerful and replete with comforts. The whole charac¬ 
ter of the house breathes of simplicity, combined with the highest 
degree of convenience. Towards half-past seven o’clock, wo assein- 
bleil in the drawing-room, and I gladly renewed the acquaintance 
which I had formerly made with this amiable family, whom I had 
attended a« a physician in Dresden, and with whom I was on the 
most frionuty^ footing. A rich and cheerful dinner soon followed, 
and afterwards all relumed to the drawing-room and the neighbour¬ 
ing library, in order to take tea near the blazing fire, and to hear 
8on|,!? nausie from the ladies of the family. I walked into the library, 
a3Ct4 lookal through a splendidly illustrated work on one of the Late 
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court balls, at which the company were all dressed in ancient cos¬ 
tume, and then turned over the catalogue, in which I looked in vain 
for the works of Gbthe and ^chiller among the fesreign books wliich 
it contained. 


VIII. 


Buckhurst, sam<?day—Eveni^, 

It is very interesting to me to have got immediately a cijpumsmn- 
tial idea of this English vie de chateau by means of this short sojourn. 
It is, properly s^ieaking, the mixture of a certain unrestricted free¬ 
dom with a species of pedantic etiquette. Vhe family and their 
visitoi's meet for breakfast or luncheon nn the breakfast or dining¬ 
room, in morning dresses, the gentlemt^l in frock coats, the ladies 
neatly but simply dressed; during the remainder of the morning 
each pursues his own amusements or employs his time as he pleases, 
and in the evening the company again assemble in the drawing-i-oom 
in full dress, go to dinner, and afterwards return and spend the 
evening together in the drawing-room and library, where tea and 
other refreshments arc served. The order of living is highly agree¬ 
able, the real enjoyment or profit which results, depends here, as 
it docs everywhere, on the individuals who compose the circle. 

Family breakfast was served this morning unusually early—at 
nine o’clock, and afterwards we enjoyed a w.alk in the park. The air 
gray and damp—the temperature mild—thoroughly English weather. 
The beautiful lawns of closcly-moAvn grass, the magnificent oaks, 
•the views of wooded hills, and the splendid llowcr-bcds close to the 
house, it was quite charming! At ten o’clock the company, among 
whom was a Frince of Weimar (son of Duke Bernard), met for 
the purpose of a long drive; the Avholc occupied seven carriages. 
We returned some part of the way by which we yesterday came, 
and at length reached Knowlc, near the small town of Seven- 
Oaks, about eleven miles from Buckhurst. The castle, in the 
thirteenth century, was the property of the Archbishop of Canter- 
buiT, seized upon in the reign of*IIenry VIII., presented by Eliza¬ 
beth to the Earl of Leicester, and on his death fell to the family of 
Dorset. Two daughter's were the last descendants of this house, one 
of whom brought this scat to Lord Amherst, the present owner; 
and the other is Lady Delawarr. On entering the town of Seven- 
Oaks wc witnessed a very singular custom; there were a number of 
persons assembled with bells of various sizes in thftir hands, on 
which they played a peal as the carriages drove past, precisely re¬ 
sembling the peals in the church towers which are such great 
favoui-itcs in the Netherlands, England, and Northern Italy. The 
approach to Knowle is, in like manner, through a park planted 
with magnificent ti-ees, and adorned jvith beautiful glades; and 
then comes the old castle itself, with its towers, and turrets, and walls 
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covered with luxurious ivy. As we alighted flowers were strewn on 
the way, and, preceded by numerous servants in ridr liveries, we 
ascends tlie steps and entered the ancient family hall, hung with 
ancestral portraits, and adorned with a huge chimney-piece;— 
the niciubers of the house and their guests, who had arrived before 
liis majesty the king, were already assembled. Lord Amherst, 
known as a former governor of India and ambassador to China, is 
a middle-sized, thin, and lively old man, and here with his lady, in 
clu^rful retirement, ho spends the declining years of his active life. 
Among ^hc strangers was Lord Stanhope, known in Germany by 
the interest* which ho took in Caspar Hauser. He spoke good 
Gernnm, and asked me after many of his old »acquaintances in 
Dresden, and particularly Tieck. 

We were next shown over the spacious rooms of this remarkable 
old scat. Die objects “hf interest -which it contains are very 
numerous; galleries with beautiful old woodwork, richly ornamented 
chimney-pieces, and ancient furnitiu’e, among which were some 
pieces of great splendour, tables covered with plates of silver, and 
moreover a whole table together with a looking-glass and two small 
side-tiibles of solid silver, and adorned with rich arabesques; there 
were besides, a vast number of portraits, and other pictures of no 
particular value. In addition to this, we must mention the orna¬ 
mental old Gothic bay-windows, the beautiful vistas into the park, 
and then again collections of Chinese birds and other rarities brought 
home by Lord Amherst from China, &q. Dip most interesting of all, 
however, in my estimation, was the air of antiquity which breathed 
throughout the whole, recalling the great romantic times of Eng¬ 
land, and giving the deep impression of a long historical existence. 

At two o’clock the whole party met for lunch in the grand draw¬ 
ing-room on the ground floor, and I can truly say, that as I sat 
down at the rich table adorned with massive plate, and decked with 
flowers, and around me the members of the same family -which had 
enjoyed all the pomp of nobility before the reign of Elizabeth, and 
in a room hung with the jf^jrtraits of a long line of ancestors, -whose 
arms were emblazoned on glass in the tall Gothic windows, I Mt 
as if I were in a dream, ami found myself tran.sported into a scene 
before the age of Shakspcarc; and times and things long gone by 
flitted before my mind. At the conclusion of the entertainment 
Lord Amherst rose, and commencing ** Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
made a short speech in which, in very neat and complimentary 
language, he expressed his pleasure at the arrival of the king in 
England, best wishes for his majesty, and proposed his health; to 
which the Icing replied by proposing as a toast the health of the 
Qq^n <rf England. Die whole was done in a dignified manner, 
£^- in the highest degree peculiar. 

V, We then went out into the garden and park. Magnificent mag- 
Dieliiis, together with the i-vj', vrere trained upon the walls, as high as 
the second story; and close by were open houses for oranges and le- 
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mons; beautiM flower-bed| scattered about through the well-kept 
lawns; and single trees of noble dimensions, Eke those of Paradise, 
old and mighty larch trees jhickly interwoven with ivy, oaks, and 
sweet chesnuts of immense girth, and magnificent spreading boughs; 
and,*finally, a large plantation of Umc-trees from 500 to 600 years old. 

We were at length compelled to depart. As we drove out of the 
court of the castle, his majesty was a second time saluted by the peals 
of hand-bells. Our road lea across the meadows, and through the 
midst of tlic magnificent trees in the park to Redleaf, another pjjan- 
sion, smaller, but not less interesting than Knowle. 

The former was a t 3 rpc of ancient historical and aristbcratic mag¬ 
nificence; whils'#the latter boro evidence of biing the work of a man 
who belonged wholly to the present, and owed cVery thing to himself. 
The name of the gentleman who owns’the mansion is Wells. He 
has made an immense fortune in India, Sy ship building, and now 
lives in this beautiful place alone, in dignified retirement, surrounded 
by a tasteful collection of choice trees, plants, and pictures. He is 
a friend of Landseer, the painter; and his collection contains many 
admirable pieces by that artist. Immediately at the entrance I was 
struck ■with the picture of two large dogs; one a yellow-coloured dog, 
lying down and being licked by a large grayish-brown greyhound. 
They were represented as if lying in an empty chimney, and the 
picture was placed on a level "with tlic ground, in a flat blind chira- 
ncy-piecc The eilcct was admirable; the treatment of the subject 
extraordinarily able anjl bold. Then followed a whole series of pic¬ 
tures by the same skilful hand—“Tbc Dog at the Shepherd’s Grave,” 
and others, already so generally known from the ongi'aving.s. Hav- 
'ing previously seen so many engravings and copies of his pictures, 
I here for the first time saw the originals. In a true conception of 
nature, Landseer is undoubtedly the first of all painters of auinuds. I 
know of none who has so thoroughly conceived, and so faithlxilly 
portrayed as he has done, the fine shadings of the human intolh- 

f once and di^osition, so remarkably embodied in an animal. 

lis “Jackin Oflice,” his “ Fireside Pafty,” and his “ Honourable 
Member of the Humane Society^’ what Imc; striking chamctcristics 
do they confeiin! 

Now to other rooms, in which remarkable treasures are literally 
heaped, in agreeable rmartments, whose large windows everywhere 
look upon the magnificent park. I can merely name the beau¬ 
tiful pictures of Wouvermann, Du Jardin, Vandcr Velde, Net- 
echcr, Micris, Terbourg, Gerard Dow, and others, which it would 
require much time to describe. Besides these, there is a St. Cecilia, 
by Doraenichino, engraved by Sharp, and a (somewhat doubtful) 
Guido Reni. Tlien again, a beautiful piece by Ruysdael—dark and 
deep standing water, with large oaks. Further, two oxceUent pic¬ 
tures by Hobbema, a large poetical landscape, by Claude, with a cer¬ 
tain noble and clear severity, which almost reminds one of the tone 
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adopted in the ** Coasts of the Cyclops" in our Dresden gallery. In 
another apartment, we saw a larce pdHrait of Wa,lter Scott, by 
lAndseer. The poet is represented as a sportsman, with a gun and 
some dead grouse at his side. A picture by Webster, was almost still 
more rcma^ablo than this. It delineates two rows of children at 
school, one placed above the other. In one case the poor little ones 
are terrified, half weeping and trembling—their tyrant, the school¬ 
master, is ill-humoured and morose; in the other, the children are 
happy and delighted, and diligent withal, for the teacher is full of 
kmancs.^.and aflection. It is impossible to avoid making many use¬ 
ful applications on looking at the picture, so admirable and impressive 
are its characteristics. 6 

At length, in this magnificent collection, I found among many 
other modern pictures, some of Wilkie’s. The largest among them 
was his “ Distraint for RdiVt.” A farmer’s family in the utmost dis¬ 
tress and anxiety how to pay their rent. The execution is very 
careful; tlie colouring weak and cold in tone; and the whole con¬ 
ception of the picture inferior in depth and in details to that of the 
“Rent-Day.’’ Next to Landseer, Wilkie was the most original 
painter in England; he had a very deep and firm conception of life, 
and the art of fixing its moving scenes upon the canvass. How sin- 
giilar is it that, at a later period, as if weary of the prose of English 
family life, he threw himself headlong into the forced Frencli ro¬ 
mance, as in his “ Maid of Saragossa.’’ 

Now out into the gaixlen! A luxxiriance, of vegetation such as I 
here saw, I had not yet beheld. The magnificent oaks, undisturbed 
for ages, the large beech trees, the luxurious ivy, the Gothic 
green-houses for orange and lemon trees, concealed by shrubs and 
climbers; the masses of rhododendrons, the clumps of beautiful 
white-flowering broom, and red Alpine roses; then, again, a couple 
of young wide-spreading cedars of Lebanon, azaleas in full bloom, 
such as I had never anywhere seen, a leafy alley of psorallca; hot¬ 
houses with grapes already nearly ripe, and with shaddocks (dtrus de- 
cumanus) trained on the wills, interspersed w'ith the splendid clematis 
^andiflora, calceolaria in hundreds of varieties, in the richest bloom. 
The sight of all these magnificcnt’plants made me long to spend days 
in the contemplation of tneir beauties, and inspired me wdth an inno¬ 
cent desire to become the adopted heir of the childless Mr. Wells, 
of that small and aged man, whose years, and short gray mantle, 
formed a striking contrast to all this splendid foliage and richness of 
bloom with which ho was surrounded. The circumstances sug¬ 
gested to me the fable of Tithon and Aurora! Here, too, beloved 
nature, evi*r new, displayed her charms in all the splendour of youth 
Mid beauty; whilst, on the other hand, her lover became hoa^ and 
withered! Do we not everywhere read the history of unenduring 
happiness? 

Wo extended our drive still further, and came to the old Castle of 
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Fcnshurst, founded in the year 1350, now in possession of the family 
of the Sydneys, and already, in many respects, remodelled. The 
castle at present belongs to Lord Do Lisle, who is engaged in re¬ 
building and adorning the edifice. The entrance to the house is 
particularly striking. On passing the door, we found ourselves in 
an ancient hall, with an elevated roof, and within completely free 
up to the very ridge; high Gothic windows, with stone muUions, 
but open and without glass. In the middle of the hall stood 
a round hearth on the floor, surrounded with high stone pillars. 
It Avas so constructed, that billets of wood and laggots gould be 
conveniently placed within, so as to make a quiet and blazing 
fire. This was qpt unattended to on the present occasion, and as 
we entered, a fire made of straw and dry faggots sent up a flame 
five or six ells high into the open hall,•and at once, in the damp 
weather, we experienced an agreeable w«rrmth diffused far around! 
This gave to the whole a fresh, pleasant, and hospitable impression! 
I thought of the olden times, when the knights and their squires 
dismounted from their horses, entered the noble hall, where they 
stood around the mounting flame, which was reflected from then* 
brilliant armour, and imparted heat to their frozen limbs;—a com¬ 
plete picture of the knightly days of merry England passed before 
my mind! The illusion was prolonged, and the spirit of my dream was 
provided with new elements, as we mounted the stairs, and entered 
a large room, full of old helmets and casques, halberds, and swords, 
together with a mass of old family portraits, carpets, and other 
relics. Moreover, the'approach to the stairs was beautiful, as a 
piece of architecture, and the small chapel, with its large Gothic 
windows, produced a most agreeable effect. Here, too, the Avails 
were covered with ivy, and the trees in the park Averc beautiful, 
thoufdi not equal to those wo had already seen at Knowlc and 
Red leaf. 

We iiOAv returned to Buckhurst, and found the roads, in all di¬ 
rections, filled Avith lively groups of holiday people. We Averc met 
by a whole procession of young and activt-iooking people, carrying 
flags, and decked out Avitn green ribbons and oak-boughs. It was a 
species of spring festival, celebrated at this period of the year, and 
observed, also, as a memorial of the preservation of Charles II. 
in the oak. It Avas about this season of the year (1650) that 
Charles, having been acknowledged in Ireland and Scotland, bad 
again forced lu,s Avay into England, in order to renew the struggle 
for his kingdom, Avliich appeared to be lost to him after the execu¬ 
tion of his father, Charles I. He was defeated at *1110 battle xof 
Worcester;. CroinwcU’s soldiers were in hot pursuit of the fugi¬ 
tive, when ho saved himself by taking refuge in an oak, Avhose 
yoimg foliage concealed him whilst two of his pursuers con¬ 
versed together at the foot of the tree, concerning the reAvard AA'hich 
Avould lull to the lot of him Avho should fortunate enough to cap- 
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ture bis person. Down till the present day, the custom of wearing 
oak leav^ is preserved as a memorial of the king’s deliverance. 
At Lord Delawarr’s too, in the evening, every body was adorned 
with oak, and leaves widi gall-nuts are by preference sought out for 
the occasion. Thus it is t&t historical recollections are everywhere 
preserved among the people. 

The weather continued, throughout the day, such as it had been 
early in the morning, without sun, damp, gray, foggy, but still 
mild, and seldom raining hard,—^always the clvaracteristics of the 
climate. 

In thb evening a splendid entertainment awaited rfis, to which, 
also, Lords Amherst and De Lisle were invited. I sat next to the 
former, and enjoycAthe Measure of a long convemtion with this 
experienced nobleman. Fifty years ago he had been in Dresden as 
a young man. En passtmt, fortimately for me, on the previous 
evening the travelling carriages had all arrived in safety and good 
order from Dover with our luggage, for the English, on such 
occasions, are pleased to see their guests dressed in neh and elegant 
costume. 


IX. 


Portsmouth, May 30th—Evening. 

Anotheu remarkable, peculiar day. Wc set out from the hospi¬ 
table Buckhurst early in the morning; the travelling carriages were 
sent forward, and after an eight o’clock breakfast we foUowed with 
the family, as if for a walk, and traversed a portion of the park, in 
which a species of pretty wood hyacinth abounded. Tuns Ave 
strolled to the parsonage of the parish, whlcli lies at somewhat more 
than a quarter of an hour’s distance from the mansion, to pay a 
visit to Sir. West, the second sou of Lord Delawarr, who is the 
rector. This sort of relajjion too, Avas something to me new and 
peculiar. I was previously acquainted with Mr. West, whom I had 
formerly met as a young man in J)rcsdcn, where he devoted much 
time and attention to tlie study of German literature. Here, too, I 
liad the jdeasure of finding him in his study, surrounded not only 
Avith the ancient classics, but with the best literary works of his 
own and other modern countries, particularly German. How 
charming is the situation of his parsonage, a small but neat building 
in the AngloiGotliic style, surrounded Avith clumps of magnificent 
rhododen cons, beautiful meadows, and splendid ycAvs—the old clas¬ 
sical tree of England—from which the stalwart yeomen cut their hows. 
We next visited the neighbouring church, of ancient foundation, 
althougli recently rebuilt in the broad, firm, but neat style of 
Anglo-Gotliic ecclesiastical edifices.* It contains the simple inouu- 
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ments of several members of tbe houses of Dorset and Delawarrj 
tliese consisted chiefly of marble tablets in .relief, placed in the 
walls, one by Flaxman and another by Chantrey, the former of 
which, in j)articular, is adnfirably conceived and most carefully 
executed. This whole country, besides, possesses a particular 
interest. It was formerly covered with an extensive forest, men¬ 
tioned by Julius Caesar. Buckhurst itself was built before the 
time of Elizabeth, by whom it was bestowed upon Leicester, so 
that it came into the possession of the Dorset family, at the same 
time and in the same manner as Knowle, and by Lady Delawarr 
to its present owner. . 

We now pursued the road to Brighton, which ascends through 
the park, then Avlnds over a wide heath, afterw^irds enters a woody 
district abounding in chalk pits and quarries, and as we approached 
the sea, the chalk hills again appeared, riretching along the coast. 
In the clear sky and bright sun, these low chalk hills in the back 
ground afforded a peculiar picture, with large tields in the fore¬ 
ground, traversed by rows of black oxen drawing the plough! 
Then again, barren slopes, on which the scattered sheep were 
spread about in the most various directions, as they gathered their 
pasture. The whole presents a singular physiognomy. 

The new town of Brighton—little more than one hu)idrcd years 
old—and which at one time increased with such wonderful 
rapidity, gave me the first impression of a considerable English 
t<.)wn. This cftect was produced by the great number of small but 
elegant house.s, with tb«ir pretty arrangemcaits and ornamental bow- 
windows on the ground floor, the well-kept F(;[uares with iron 
failings and shrubberies, the numbers of people moving about, and 
the rich shops. 

Even on the'way to Brighton, I must observe, that there was 
much in England which recalled Italy to my mind. This recollec¬ 
tion was suggested: first, by the nobler form of the buildings; 
secondly, a luxuriant vegetation, even fig-trees, ever-green oaks, then 
tbe yew, which seems to occupy the plac^ of the cypress, the holly 
and masses of ivy; thirdly, the mild air; fourthly, the sea; lifihlr, 
the manner in which the people iv the smaller places followed their 
occupations out of doors; sixthly, the numerous lai'o-o twc-wheoleil 
cai-s upon the roads; and seventh^, the whole build of the people, 
very dillcrcnt, it is true, fi'om the Italian, but still with a more intel¬ 
lectual appearance. 

On entering Brighton we drove straight to tbe Pavilion, a large 
paradoxical Indo-Chinese fancy building of Georgo IV., which 
<;ost millions. It is the most wonderful building that it. is possible 
to conceive, partaking of the charaetcr.? of a pagoda, a kiosk, and 
an odd Chinese stone cupolated edifice; and although tbe. Avhole, 
jwoperly speaking, can desenm no other cbra’actcr than tliat of a 
mere whim, still it is a magnificent fancy, .and consequently curried 
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out. On the outside, it is surrounded by beautiful green lawns, 
plantations, and shrubberies, and within, divided into a number 
of apartments and state rooms, (which are completely Chinese, but 
decorated with the richest ornaments aiid looking-glasses of immense 
size; in the principal richly-gilded drawing-room, a chandelier is 
suspended from a palm tree, wonderfully spread out on the ceiling, 
the walls hung with largo Chinese pictures on a gold ground, and 
around the room porcelain vases and towers, girandoles, and such 
articles in the‘•greatest possible variety. For a splendid court ball 
in Easton costume, it would be impossible to conceive any thing 
more admirably suited, or so tasteful, but at the same time, the 
plae is so extraordinary, that a company of persons dressed in 
modern costume, can only serve to give prominence to its absurdi¬ 
ties, and to lender the whole ridiculous and intolerable. 

The palace is at presenfr^ empty and forsaken, visited perhaps by 
the royal family once or twice in the year. Opposite the palace arc 
the stables, with a large rotunda in the middle of them, covered 
over with a glass roof, whose sides are decorated with numerous 
wooden ornaments in the Gothic style, and running water in the 
centre, merely intended for watering the horses; even tlie kitchen 
is splendid, and adorned with lofty metal palm trees. 

After having inspected the palace, we proceeded towards the 
sea, which stretches away with its deep clear blue to the most 
distant horizon. On our way, we saw the somewhat exaggerated 
bronze statue of George IV., by Chantrey. When Prince of 
Wales he lived very much at Brighton, in the ninth decemiium of 
the past century, and to him Brighton chiefly owes its rise and 
Importance. Our attention was first directed to the raaguilicent 
pier, which stretches out into the sea, composing a series of chain 
bridges extending from one support to another,*and at its ex¬ 
tremity a number of steps, by which one may go on board ships 
lying alongside. This pier was completed in 1822, and cost above 
jf30,000. We proceeded along this inagniliccnt structure to its 
termination, contcmplutedrthc ships and small pleasure-boats rock¬ 
ing about as if the sport of the blue sea wliich rolled beneath; sur¬ 
veyed with astonishment the ininMiiise sea wall, completed in 1838, 
and which stretches two miles along the coast. 

Ornamental bathing-machines in numbers were standing on the 
beach below; and the attendant nymphs invited us with loud voices, 
to enjoy the pleasure of a sea bath; time, however, pressed us to 
pursue our course, and after a hasty lunch in one of the most elegant 
hotels, t^-e postilions drove our large travelling carriages at a rajiid 
pace out of the town. We drove along the beach, and on our way 
passed numbers of Brighton visiters, walking, driving, and riding, 
who, full of curiosity, followed our carriages with their eyes. Our 
road Jay along the sea, which pushed its numerous arms fiir into 
the land among marshy plpins, overgrown with reeds, so that only 
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flat lines of coast in the distance approached the sea. At last we ar¬ 
rived at the old Castle of Arundel, which was in existence in the 
reign of Alfred. . 

The small town is insignificant; but the large and ancient castle, 
seated upon a rocky eminence, and surrounded by green foliage, pre¬ 
sented a magnificent spectacle as we drove up and passed into the 
spacious court-yard. Here we immcdi.ately perceived that the castle 
was again divided into two parts, the lower castle, of great extent, 
and built in the modern Anglo-Gothic style, and the old keep 
perched upon the summit of the rock, now fallen into ruin«-f covered 
with a luxurious growth of ivy, and surrounded by tries. Wo di¬ 
rected our attention, first, to the lower building. The castle belongs 
to the Duke of Norfolk, who was absent. The whole interior ar¬ 
rangements are princely. The a))artmhnts and state-rooms afford 
splendid views through their lofty winddTrs, and arc partly adonred 
with interesting pictures, especially portraits. There arc here some 
fine paintings of Van Dyck and Holbein, and among those of the 
latter, the portrait of that charming Princess of Milan, wooed by 
Henry VIII. after the execution of Anna Bolcyn, who caused the 
quick answer to be returned to his solicitations—that if she had two 
heads, she toonld aecejd his proffered hand! Tlic sjracious library, 
fitted up with cedar-wood, is a magnificent room, and i.« said to con¬ 
tain many trcasure.s. Nut less splendid is the large hall, with its 
singular and beautiful wooden roof, rvith which probably the walls 
fonnerly harmoni.scd, the latter, however, the wood-work ha.s 
been lojig removed, on account of some ropaim or reconstruction. 
The large modern stained glass windows in this magnificent hall 
♦are, iinliappily, in tlie worsUlat English liisrorical style. 

To me, however, the ancient castle, with its vcncnablc ruins cov(!rcd 
with vegetation, was by far the most attractive object. Narrow wind¬ 
ing staircases and townu’s sjuang up from the midst of the ivy; small 
and low-roofcd ebambers, here and there visible, were pointed out 
as being formerly the apartments of queens. The view wws most ex¬ 
tensive and charming, stretching fiir and'wide over forest, and hill, 
ami sea; and from tlic summit of one of the Ivy-mantled towers, thci'o 
is to be seen half the wndl of tin? fallen corner rooms, with its Gothic 
Avimlows, as if so disposed to form the materials ol‘ a picture. There 
is also something mystciiou.s connected wdtlx the ruined castle, ac¬ 
cording to the old traditions; owds must always he preserved in the 
edifice; and there, indeed, at the bottom of the ancient tower, 
sat several liorncd and screech owls, which, di.sturbcdjxy the intru¬ 
sion, bristled up their feathers, and caused their eyes to sparkle. 
A net stretched across the tow'cr served to keep them in their do¬ 
micile, where they arc constantly fed, and, when necessary, re¬ 
newed. With how mueh pleasure could I have remained in these 
niins, to carry away some sketches of their beauty. I warmly re¬ 
commend those rich romantic materials t* every lover of the pencil. 
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On leaving Arundel, we proceeded to the old city of Chichester. 
This is the seat of a bishop, and distinguished by .a beautiful cathe¬ 
dral, and a splendid ancient octagonal Gothic cross with a clock. 
Tlicse crosses are a sort of tabernaoie aderned with small turrets and 
arches; they served as central places of assembling, and are to Iks met 
with in the market-places of many English toAvns. This is said to 
be one of the most beautiful, and has a very pleasing and pictur¬ 
esque ellect as a foreground to the cathedral. The cathedral itself is 
very old—^built in the thirteenth century, but often destroyed (par¬ 
ticular!)^ in 1642, by Cromwell’s soldiers), and as often rebuilt or 
repaired. It is still surrounded by a kind of campo santo, cloisters 
with open Gothic arches, seen through which thp cathedral has a 
magnincent appeardbee. The style of the church is genuine Nor¬ 
man-Gothic, and still presents remains of the ancient castellated 
and fortrcss style. The <owcr rests upon tlie centre of tlic cross of 
the church, and from which rises a solid stone spire. 

Only a part of the interior is at present fitted up as a church. It 
contains a great many old pictures, of kings of En^and, and bishops, 
and also a great number of ancient, curiously carved and ornamented 
stalls. Here, for the firet time, on retiring from the church, there 
was a violent crowding of the people, curious to see the IGng of 
Saxony, and to welcome him with a loud hurrah! 

The sun was now sinking, and we hastened on our journey in 
order to reach Portsmouth. The road thither again approaches the 
• sea, and partly passes through a low manshy district. Still, how¬ 
ever, we contrived to pass the outworks of this strong fortress and 
great naval harbour before sunset. The whole town was in com¬ 
motion, and crowds were collected around the admiralty buildings, 
whither his majesty was invited to proceed. A military guard was, 
however, on duty, and prevented the tlirong from pressing forward 
into the large court of the admiralty house. I soon found myself 
alone in the apartment to which I was shown, and enjoyed from my 
window the \'iew of this magnificent liarhour, in which all the ships 
were covered with flags,^and Admiral Nelson’s ship, the Victoi-y, 
was especially adorned with long rows of flags on all her masts. 
Before me stretched out the Vast dock-yards, magazines, and 
workshops, and in the distance the Isle of Wight, which shcltem 
Spithead from the south winds, so celebrated as a safe anchorage 
for ships of war. Nothing but the nccc.ssity of a quick preparation 
for dinner could have forced me from the window. At dinner, the 
whole of the distinguished officers of the Admiralty, in full uniform, 
were asimbled ; Sir Charles Rowley, the governor, admirals 
Parker, Pakenham, and others. And in order that the female 
beauty of England might bo duly represented, they were aceom- 
paojed by their ladies. Opposite to mo was Lady Pakenhara, witli 
yilt Lead and bust so beautiful and grandiose, that they might have 
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served as a model for Paul Veronese’s famous picture of tlie “ Mar¬ 
riage at (’ana, in Galilee,” and which it was impossible to cease 
contemplating and admiring: 


X. 

Cowes, Isle of Wight, May 81st—livening. 

YlcSTEitDAl' evening and this morning the arrangdlnents of the 
arsenal in Portsaaouth occupied ray attention. I’lic character of the 
naval service exorcises an influence on the tvery-day wants and 
necessities. Every thing—the rooms, the fire-places, the beds, large, 
massive, and sometimes rich. Several ^ung midshipmen lived in 
the house, and were commissioned among other things to provide 
for us and our wants, (dm; of them addressed me in Italian, for, 
next to the English, the Italian i-«, pcrhajis, the language rao.«t used 
in the JMeditcrrancan and the East, and particidaiiy in matters of 
navigation and trade; a last remnant, as it were, of the old power 
and greatness of Italy at sea. 

The Ibrcnoon was particularly to bc'devotod to obtaining a clear 
and comprehensive idea of the dock-yards and ai'senals, and Ad¬ 
miral Parker, notwithstanding his age and his lameness, would 
not allow himself to bp deprived of the pleasure of coiiducting liis 
majesty in person. First, tlie docks. At the moment ol our arrival 
one of the large basins, which had be<‘n pumped dry, was just being 
* refilled with water in order to float out a largo man-of-war which 
bad boon under repair there. In a very short time the Collingivooil 
was raised from the ground, and rvlion we returned she was otitsidc 
the basins, and iloating gracefully in the harbour. Her destination 
is the Pacific. We next proceeded to the long building where all 
the rojx's used in ships, IVom the smallest up to the immense cables, 
of the thickness of one’s ankle, are made.* llchind this building were 
laid long rows ol’ anebors, several of wliich wore higher than a man. 
Their size may be more easily ifnagmed by considering that they 
are often five or six tons in wcigtit, each ton weighing 2240 lbs. 
We also visited the smithies, where the immense hammers arc put 
in motion by steam, which also, amidst bowlings and noises of all 
kimls, moves the bellows of the various fumaces. One of the most 
remarkable, however, among the buildings, is that,in which the 
machinoiy by Brunei is placed, which, acting by steam, entirely 
forms all the blocks for the rigging used in the English navy. The 
machinery itself is wonderfully clever, and has already been forty 
years in operation, during which time it has not been found neces¬ 
sary to xnako a single addition or improvement. Wc were shown 
how a block, wiA its pulley, polished and fastened within and 
tipped with brass, was completely formed out of a rough piece of 

e'2 
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oak. Fourteen hundred can be made every d.y. Not less impor¬ 
tant arc the buildings where the copper sheathing of the vessels is 
prepared. We observed how the metal is melted, how it is then 
flattened out by means of rollers, and how the last roller impresses on 
it in every .part the mark of all the properly of the royal navy—the 
broad arrow: so that one can sec upon every little bit of copper 
tliat it has'been manufactured in a royal arsenal; and, lastly, how 
the copper nails with which the sheathing is fastened to the ship’s 
keel, arc mamilactured by thousands. Not till we had visited- all 
the several workshops from which the colossuscs of the English 
navy take their origin, did we proceed to view these latter, several 
of which were tlieu in the docks, partly in prof-css of building, 
partly under repair,"and partly as a reserve. vVe began with the 
frame of a ship which was just being built, which was very interest¬ 
ing to me. It was a remlfrkable sight; when we stood before it, it 
lay there like a large building of four stories, upon which the cur- 

E enters w'ore still employed; if we looked at it from within it was 
kc standing before one of tlio antediluvian forests, such masses of 
oak trunks rested upon the keel and raised up their mighty arin.s as 
ribs. The cost of such a construction is necessarily enormous. 
About lt)00/. per gun arc considered as the expense for a ship 
of war, without being properly litted out: thus a ship of eiglitygiins 
would cost 80,000/., and so on. We then looked over some .ships 
in a finished stale. And first, the steamer, Victoria and Albert, in 
which tlie queen sailed to Scotland. The arrangiuncnts, as may be 
imagined, arq excellent; drawing-rooms, bcd'-i‘ooms, boudoirs, bath- 
rooms; in fact, every comfort of a large liou.se in England. U<;.«ido 
it lay a large war steamer, the Firebrand, armed with .«ix J^uixhans 
guns which turned uiion pivots, and .some smaller ones. It was 
built so as to hold oOO men on deck and 500 between docks. Lastly, 
we visited the Neptune, which was lying there unrigged, a three- 
decker of 120 guns, capable of containing 1000 men. The height 
of this flo.iting fortress may bo conceived, wlion I .say that from the 
upfier gallery bc.-ido the captain's cabin to the level of the water, the 
depth was about Ibrty feet. 

After having now viewed every xhing worthy of observation lion?, 
we were to make an excursion in the basin of the harbour; and the 
admiral, notwitlistanding his age and his lameness, conducted us to 
a boatwISch was ready for us, excellently manned, and ornamented 
with a handsome awning. The rowers saluted with their oars 
raised perpendicularly in the air; we embarked, and in a moment 
the green cans sank into the water, and we darted at liglitnlng's 
speed over *the clear waves. From the di.stancc, a military band 
saluted us from the Victory, festively adorned for the occasion; 
several other boats filled with spcctutoi's passed us, and the boys 
belonging to the flourishing naval school rowed by, saluting with 
thiwr oars as they pas-sed; and thus we soon reached the immense 
magazines for victualling the fleet, situated on the of^ositc side of 
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tlic port. Here, too, every thing was on an enormous scale. We 
first paid a visit to that part whei’c the ships’ hisenit is haked, 
and stored up. A feteam-mjll grinds the corn, another kneads the 
dough for these flat cakes, whicli when divided and placed upon 
plates of iron, arc again conveyed to the oven l>y machinery, until 
the biscuit can be packed in sacks, containing each 120lbs., with 
which the immense store-rooms arc filled. A pound of biscuit is 
allowed to each man per day. Wo tasted it, and although it is 
certainly a pure and nourisliing food, we found it so flrcadl'ully hard, 
that it appeared to us as if the crowning point of Ihiglisb^ndustry 
were still wanting, namely, a machine to masticate and'digest it. 

Not less enoMnous were the provisions ol’ salted meat in other 
ports of tlie building; and, lastly, wc wore shown tlie long build¬ 
ings, fdled with large iron chests, which have now lieen for many years 
in use to pi-c.servc fresh -water; and this !?, indeed, one of the most 
important Improvements of late years in the English navy. The 
water was formerly kept in casks, and readily became putrid. At 
prc.seut, in these fastened chests of iron, -whicli measure about two 
cubic yards, tlie Avatcr keeps excellently, and tliey form at the same 
time, as they arc stowed in the h^wost part of tlie' ship, the best of all 
kinds of ballast. Wc -were now roweil back a^aiii, and this time 
towai'ds the Victory, -which to-day, in* lie bright sunsliine, looked 
particularly beautiful -w^itb her iiuincvoiis Hags. I bad expected 
somolliing cpiite different from the lioliday urnumenls of an admi¬ 
ral's ship. A line is pas.-Jod over all three masts, and upon this are 
snsponde'd the national flag.s, and all tliosc pretty signal flags, by 
means of wliioh vessels correspond ivitli each otlier. 

As, we Intended inspecting the vcsse'l, we* came alongside, tlic 
ladder hung down from an entering jioit^ the rowers of our boat 
formed a living railing with their arms, and wc thus conveiucntly 
ascended the 'tween decks. Tlicrc his majesty u as received by the 
oflicors, whilst the sailors, standing upon the yards ol' the vessel, gave 
three hc.'irty cheers. It has a solemn eflbct, wlicn one thus aseinuls 
to the quarter-deck through the dark passages of the twoon-dccks, 
finds tlicro the cr<'w under anus, and hears the national anthem 
played by a full military band. Tlic sun slioiio gloriously, the sea, 
Avith Its beautiful emerald-green tinge, glanced and sparkletl, all the 
ships round about Avere ornamented Avith flags, and all at once a 
salute of tAventy-onc guns, in quick succcs.slon, rang out from the 
port holes of the loAvcr deck, so that the grayish smoke floated up 
through the rigging and mingled Avitli tlic blue air. Tt produced a 
solemn and grand cflcct. Wo noAV visited the loAvcr ifcck, inspected 
the hammocks and the food, tasted the grog, looked over the 
kitchens and hospital, examined the officers’ rooms, and Avere shoAvn 
the remarkable spot Avhere Kelson received his death-Avound, and 
that Avlicre he died. It is a little space on the ’twccn-dccks, 
close to one of the guns Avliich projeef from the port-holes. His 
Eeonic address before the battle of" Trafalgar, “ EnyUmd expects 
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every man to do fits duty” is written in golden letters on the 
cornice, as one ascends to the quarter-deck: and no one can denjr 
that he himself was always the first to fulfil his duty; and that Ins 
example still exercises a favourable influence upon the efforts of the 
nation, to preserve and to Increase the national glory. 

We now left the ship, and descended into our boat. The sailors 
again manned the yanls, and again as we left the side, twenty-one 
shots were fired from the p(u-t-holes; the eflect of these shots heard 
from the water' was dificrent, and still grand. We landed at the 
Admiraky, where a luncheon awaited us; and at half-past one we 
■ivont on board the beautifully fitte(.l-up yacht Funny, a capital sailer, 
to cross over to the Isle of Wight. 

The afternoon alsoVas splendid; a gentle breeze rvafted \is .across 
the blue waters along the ‘ bastions of Portsmouth, which again 
saluted us with cannon; ah'd as if in order that rve might miss no 
sight worthy of our notice, we met here .a large tlirce-dccker, the St. 
Vincent, which had just S(;t all stiil in order to get into the Cdiannel, 
where she was to wait liirtlier orders. It is rare to see such an 
immense ship with all her sails set, like an enormous swan uj>on the 
sea. The Fanny sailed round her, therefore, a lew times, to allow 
us to enjoy the sight, which was rendered .still more be.autiful by 
the customary salute. In sl'iort, the whole passage was delightful, 
and we landed in the island, at the pier of Hyde, shortly after three 
o’clock; an immense concourse of people awaited our arrival; hut 
our carriages, which were waiting for u.s, quickly carried us out of 
their sight. 

The coasts of the island present a cheerful aspect, and each 
little village extends itself, with its pretty countiy-houses sur¬ 
rounded by green park.Sf down to the sea; trees overgrown with 
ivy round about, hilly country beyond. We crossed a part of tho 
Island by land, until wc again came in sight of the blue sea and the 
chalk cliffs; it Avas at Shanklin. We there descended to the sea¬ 
shore. The cliffs consl.st, as in RUgen, of red sandstone inter¬ 
spersed irith Avhitc chalk; knd beyoncl these the beach, just at that 
time left dry by the tide, extended itself to a considerable distance, 
offciing great facilities for sea-bathmg. This point seemed to us one 
which would bo very pleasant to reside at for some d.ay3, and even 
weeks; to the mere passer-by, hoVcver, it offers nothing particu¬ 
larly grand or striking. (This appears, in fact, rather the character 
of the whole island, Avhich seems to me, as it Avere, a largo delta 
bclonginsr to the river at Southampton.) It is used for this pur¬ 
pose also ij many English, and even by the royal family. It Is a 
sort of Buih Retiro, quite suited for the man of business or of state, 
who wishes to breathe tho pure air. We ascended from the beach 
into a sort of ravine, holloAvod out in the sand-rocks, called Shanklin 
C^ine, in which some pretty paths arc laid out through the under- 
Wood^' and a brooklet formt several miniature waterfalls. But the 
■ several views of tho sea give importance even to thefee trifles; just 
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as an uoimportant person, when drawn into the circle of great 
events, becomes historically important. We then drove further 
along valleys and over hills^ and always came upon new vie%vs of 
little bays ajid glittering sands. The afternoon was splendid, the 
sky so blue, and the sun so warm, that all this, together with the 
bushes of laurocerasus, the ilex which we saw at times, and the ivy 
which covered sometimes, not only the wall, but even tlie roof, 
transported me several times in imagination to Italy. 

At last we reached St. Boniface, situated on the* higher part of 
the southern coast—the so-called Undcrcliii^—the houses which, 
being white, with very flat roofs, and built along clmlky heights, 
decid^cdly recalljltaly to the mind. From this p<nnt wc enjoyed a 
splendid view, both towards the laud and oter the sea. Thence 
right across the island, through curinus liollow Avays and over 
doAvns, through NeAV])ort (the chief town of this little island) to 
CoAves, where we reached our (piarieis, in a club-house situated on 
the sea, just as the moon, Avhich to-day sullered a partial eclipse, Avas 
rising clearly above the horizon. The club to Avluch this house be¬ 
longs is composed of rich naval amateurs, each of Avhom must possess 
at least one eoinmodiously littod up yacht. From time to time 
they hold meetings here, Avith an admiral chosen by tliemsclves at 
their head; the oil portrait of the pit'sent admiral, Lord Yarbo¬ 
rough, ornamented the room in which avc supped. 


XI. 

LONDON. 

June 1st—Evening. 

Ykstkuuay evening, at nine o’clock, a cheerful little souper- 
dinatoiie in tlic quiet and peaceful Isle of Wight; this evening, at 
eight, a fidl-dress dinner-party in the splendid apartments of the 
Queen of England! Thus do the AvaA^s of life cast us hither and 
thither; and there could bo no more agreeable employment than 
that of looking at the play of the Avaves of the sea, were it not for 
the deep meaning which hes hidden in tills oscillating motion I 
This morning, again, Avas splendid! At hall’-past five I Avas on 
the sea-beach, before the pretty little club-house at Cowes, admiring 
the several sorts of sca-Avecd, the blocks of freestone full of petrified 
conchylia, the splendid sparkling of the sea, enjoying the air balmy 
Avith the breath of morning, and considering attentively the A^arious 
vessels at anchor in the bay. At six o’clock Ave roA\«cd off to our 
Fanny, which was followed by a large steamer, destined to take her 
In tow in case of the wind shifting against us. At first it was en¬ 
tirely favourable, and all the sails were set, iu order, before re¬ 
turning to Southampton, to visit tl\p western point of the Isle 
of Wight and the Needles. The sail AV'as beautilul, the coast ex- 
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tended itself in graceful curves, and tlie effect of the sea was mag¬ 
nificent. To the right, on the coast of England, the fort of Hurst 
Castle, with its broad old batteries, and its two red lighthouses, came 
in sight; and somewhat further, the cliffs of the Isle of Wight rose 
more majesticaily, distinguished by various layers of bluish and 
reddish sand, which again made way for white chalk. Now the 
Needles hijve in sight; the high chalk-rocks, stretching out in a line 
into the sea, beautifully illuminated by the beams of the morning 
sun, surrounded by iumimerable gulls and divers, and set off by the 
deep grq§n of the sea. The sight was beautiful; the brownish or 
greenish setting round the base of the rocks, the shining of the 
sharp projections of the chalk, the sparkle of the lofty chalk cliffs 
in the island itself, the thin clouds which floated along the horizon, 
and the continually changing views and groupings which were pro¬ 
duced by every heel and pitch of our Fanny. I shall never forget 
it! Wc sailed past the rocks, so as to see them also from the west, 
and to have the open sea before us, and then turned back to the 
entrance of the Channel between England and the island. I'rom 
this time the wind was against us, and wc should have advanced 
but slowly, had not the steamer] iimncdiatoly taken us in tow. Tlie 
sail back again was also rich in interesting views. 

At twelve o’clock wc went down into the cabin of this very elegant 
vessel to lunch; this was properly my first meal on board an EnglLsh 
ship, 'and, therefore. Important to me. 1 found every thing so poet¬ 
ical under this glazed cover in the middle of the cabin, in the pretty 
little saloon illumined by the .sun from above, and tossing about upon 
the waves. From this sort of existence, with all the comforts which 
social life can bestow, and yet entirely free from every other connexion 
with society, this swimming upon the connecting bond of union of 
the earth, and by this very incaies the power of enjoying the beau¬ 
ties of its most beautiful coasts—I can Avcll understand liow love 
of the sea may become a pas.sion, and can conceive the origin, 
therefore, of a yacht-club, u c had several sort.s of excellent cold 
meat. Sherry, and some large potatoes, properly dressed only ilir 
the sailors; every thing was so dlilerent from our ideas, mid was 
eaten with such an appetite. Wc aho conversed on many sub- 
icct.s Avith the olTiccrs. One in particular attracted iny attention 
liy soraetliing delicate and amiable in his manners; I learned that 
lie Avas from Geneva, AA'as called Prevo.«t, and was a relation of my ac¬ 
quaintance, the naturalist, Provost. He related to us, among other 
tilings, some anecdotes of the yacht-club, in Avliose club-bousc wc had 
slept the 1 ght before. These Avere avcU adapted to give us some idea 
of English rifchcs. He told us, for example, that one of tlie mem¬ 
bers, a Ml*. Akers, had had the handsomest yacht in the club built 
(we saAV her afterwards, tlie Frilliant), for about 30,000/., and only 
went on board the vessel pcrhap.s once or tAvice a year, because the sea 
did not, agree with him; his joining the club was thus merely a Avhim, 
which, however, assisted him to spend an income of some 42,(X)0/. 
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a year. Another, the above-mentioned Lord Yarborough, on the con¬ 
trary, is so exceedingly fond of the sea, that he oficred to build and 
fit out a frigate at his own exj)ense, provided he might be permitted 
to command her. His offer was, however, refused, as all officers in 
the navy must rise regularly, and after submitting their qualifica¬ 
tions to the test of an examination. Other members of the club, 
again, employ their yachts in considemblc voyages—sail to’Lisbon, 
Malta, Sicily, or Egypt. One had even been to Cliina. We also 
heard much of the sailor’s life of the young man hinSsclf. He had 
been, for example, several times engaged in chasing slavers; ^d one 
case that he related to ns was dreadful enough. They hftd captured 
a vessel under the suspicion of being a slaver. At first they were 
unable to find any slaves on board; but, at lastt a sailor wishing to 
taste the wine, pierced a cask, and, ifistead of the wine w'hicli 
ho expected, blood flowed I'rom the apertbre. 'I'his was the blood 
of a negro! and it was found afterwards, that all the negroes on* 
board had sullered themselves to be packed up in casks, under 
the bi.'llef that the Engli.sh were ajiproaching with the intention of 
murdering them. Our voyage passed quickly in conversation and 
anecdotes, and at half-past two we entered the bay—Southampton 
river—and shortly afterwards came in sight of the forest of masts, 
and the towm of Sonthumpton. 

In sailing np the river we perceived on the right the beautiful 
ruins of Nctley Abbey, half hidden by large beech and lime trees. 
Tlio shortness of the tiing did not jierinit us to land, but tlic telescope 
brought the ruins near to our eye, and tlic high roof of the churcli, 
with its empty Gothic windows, fXieped out Ibnu among the trees in 
tl'.o, most picturesque manner. There, no doubt, might studies of 
great importance havohoen made. 

At half-past three we landed on the pier of Southampton, where 
his majesty was received 1)y the authoritic.®, and a large concourse 
of people, with the customary “ three cheers.” I must, hoAvcver, 
say, that I consider tin; .sound “ hurrah,” it is pronounced in Eng¬ 
land, very much the reverse of musical; the German, “hoch,” 
sounds to me much better. Carriages wliich were waiting for us, 
conveyed us qtiickly to the railway station, where a special train was 
in readiness to convey us still more (juickly to the metropolis. The 
distance is about eighty miles, which was perlonncd with almost 
frightfid speed in two hours. Wooded hills and fields, meadows 
and heaths, the country about Winchester, passed lupidly across the 
windows of our caniago, and only the houses, which became closer 
together and less interspersed with gardens, and a mass of chimneys 
and rools, stretching away till they were lost in the distance, and 
clouds o£ whitish smoke resting on the city, showed that w'c were now 
arrived at the southern extremity of London. 

Piinco Albert received the king at the railroad, and the party 
being immediately conducted to the carftages in waiting, we drove, 
rapidly through a number of small streets, past rows of houses in the 
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course of erection, over Vauxhall-bridge to Buckingham-palace, 
■where his majesty was to reside; a large roomy apartment, well-fur¬ 
nished with books, on the ground-flooi^, looking towiurds the garden, 
was assigned to me. At eight o’clock the visiters and household in 
full uniform (though in mourning for the Duke of Coburg) as:-cin- 
blod ill the magnilicent drawing-room of the palace. Tliis splendid 
apartment is lighted from above, the light being admitted tiuough 
very thick glass, in which coats of arms and stars ax'C either cut or 
cast, like those' ground arahosques which w'e arc accustomed to soo 
on largvand splendid drinking goblets. The eUcct is very ricli, as 
is that of alhthe other ornaments; and tills light is very well adapted 
for exhibiting the numerous and admirable painting.s which surround 
tlie apartment. Th'o usual presentations took place. Ills majesty 
the king led Queen Victoria to table, wliere for tlie first time 1 h.'ul an 
opportunity of witnessing all tlie luxury and splendour of the 
JEnglish court displayed. Covers were laid for fifty persons in a 
noble apartment adorned with largo portraits; at the further end of 
the room the magnitieent sideboard wa.s loaded with a prodigious 
quantity of gold plate, consisting of golden cups, salvers, and otlier 
ornamental vessels, richly engra\'en; above the sideboard there was 
a covered gallery for the queen’s band, which wa.s wholly concealed 
from view. The band lirA played “ God save the Queen,’’ and 
tlien several overtures. I cannot, however, enter further into a de¬ 
scription of the splendid company assembled, of the rich uuil’onns of 
the high court officers in waiting, of the Scottish Highland costume, 
which was not wanting, and of the lu.xury and magnificence ol’ the 
repast. According to old English usage, the queen with all tho 
ladies rose and retired soon after the dessert was served. The gen¬ 
tlemen followed in about a quarter of an hour, and proceeded into 
tho newly-ornamented drawing-rooms, tvherc tea was served, and 
several pieces of music were played by the band. The first w-as 
Mendelssohn’s beautiful march from the “ hlidsuiumcr Night’s 
Dream.” 

We hear that tho Emp6ror of Russia is expected to arrive here 
to-morrow. 


XII. 


London, June 2nd—Evening. 

TiimiEs is a peculiar feeling of loneliness and desertion which 
wrisc.s in he blind of a stranger, who is all at once thrown into tho 
midst of- aftch an ocean of men and houses as London is. Sucli a 
feeling,had forced itself upon me this morning. On this day diplo¬ 
matic relations demanded presentations, visits, announcements—in 
allwhKdi I had no concern, and 1 felt myself in this great palace 
measure an isolated being, surrounded by the most reinark- 
j^e things in this great city, but in want of any meffium of reach- 
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inff my proper sphere at the .right time and in the proper way, 
when lo!—as if sent by a good destiny—what I stood in need of 
soon presented itself. Dr. ITjeund, a young German physician, who 
some years ago had acted as medical companion to Prince Puckler, 
had been furnished by me in Dresden with letters of introduction, 
whicli were intended for America, whither he proposed to go; but 
in reality they proved'-so useful to him in London, that he preferred 
remaining in Lngland. Feelings of gratitude led him to find me 
out, and to offer me his services. I took him imiftediately at big 
word, and begged him to conduct me to Professor Owen, taJ^hom, 
a.s one of the most distinguished comparative anatomists and phy- 
siol<^gist.s, I had *ilready announced myself for this day, in a letter 
from Brussels. ' 

For tlie fimt time I went forth to-daf alone, ami for myself, into 
tin's remarkable London. On our way to*thc College of Surgeons, 
where Professor Owen resides, and whicli lic.s at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the palace, we w.'dked and drove through a number of 
considerable streets and sipuircs of this capital of tlie wmrld. It was 
Sunday, wliich, os i.s wxdl known, is observed in Hingland with 
almost puritanical stvictnc.<s; the streets arc, therefore, comparatively 
speaking, little frequented on Sundays, and I had a c;lcarer view of 
the city. The impression produe,c(l may be best expressed by tho 
three words—greatness, extent, order. The part of Loudon through 
whieii I drove yesterday had a mesquin appearance; to-day I have for 
the first time I’cally hati the feeling—‘‘ 1 am in London.” 

On leaving Buckingham Palace one enters St. James’s park, 

^which lies in front of the royal residence. This is really a park, with 
‘extensive pieces of water and cluinp.« of large trees, above which rise 
the lowers of the ancient Abbey of Westminster, and with enclo¬ 
sures of grass here and there, ou which sheep arc pasturing. To 
the left is tlie Mall, along which palace after palace sewn to present 
themselves in succession, separated from the public walk by small 
gardens; these, however, arc lor the most ])urt private houses merely 
outward^ built on a uniform plan, and in a line. I passed St. 
James’s Palace, wliieh lias all the appearance of antiquity, with its 
two promiuent Hat Gothic towers, saw the celebrated Hayinarket 
and Queen’s Theatres, drove through Trafalgnr-square, with its mo¬ 
numental recollections, where, together with other statues, that of 
Nelson has just been placed on the top of a lofty column, and some 
Ibuntalus are in course of erection. We then passed through se¬ 
veral of the lar^, elegant, and well-planted square^ which with 
good reason arclh^Ued “ the lungs of London.” There is on all 
hands evidence of the taste for erecting monuments and Statues, and 
tliere is no wahi of men who arc worthy of tho honour, but a great 
want of sculptors who arc capable of producing any thing great and 
satisfactory. Occasionally, -too, monuments are no doubt erected to 
persons whose deserts are small cnougbi; and bence die common, 
saying with respect to that of the Duke of York, whose statue is ele- 
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tiipoil a Very lofty oolumni t^^i jbe placedf^TO High 

itt’ prdcr fto be completely out of tW r^ac^ of iiw credito^^ 

^.'Tiie tloUege of Surgeons, too, stanM in,'X4ncoln’s-lnn-field3, a 
open, well-planted square. It is a lar^ building, blackened 
witti coal-smoke, with a beautiful doiic portico. This college con¬ 
tains the valuable Hrmterian Museum, of which Profe^or Owen is 
the director and expositor, as well as aug^nter. Owen pleases 
me thoroughly ^—a sensible, able man—deeply Versed in what_ is 
old, and ready for the reception of what is new, who has with 
great {iliTOriety been recently characterised as the Cuvier of Eng- 
mnd. He *is at present busily engaged in microscopical ob»r- 
vations, which onfy a few years ago were unknow in England, in 
the departments of anatomy and physiology, and ftwri which such 
great results have been obtained iujCrermany; aii4,as be has directed 
his particular attention ft) the organic remains- bf jtiie primitive 
world, he has also obtained very important results in this depart¬ 
ment, from the applicatidii and use of the microscope. 

He received me witli visible pleasure, and we immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to inspect a collection which is in many respects extremely 
rich, and whose chief treasures arc arranged in alar^ room, lighted 
from above, with two galleries, one above the puver, which ex¬ 
tend round the -whole apartment. On the very entrance the atten¬ 
tion is immediately arrestiyl by the rarest fossil animals; on the 
right, the great armadillo trom Buenos Ayres (clyptodon clavlpes), 
with its massive bony scales, almost like an iiumcnse egg, of the size 
of the largest drum. Opposite, to it, on the left, is a gigantic 
creature of the sloth tribe {mylodon robustus), with its .bir<l-likc 
pelvis, and rudely powerful structure of bones, set up as if about 
to ascend |he stem of a tree. At the end of the room, the skeleton 
of a' magnificent elephant rises fat above every thing around. In 
all directions are presented to the eye of the connoisseur things of 
the rarest description, In particular .the remains of that immense 
New Zealand bird of the pjflmitivc world (the dinornii), whlcli was 
more than one-half as-large again as the ostrich; and of all existing 
birds, seems to hate been mosL nearly related to singular 
apteryx found in New South Wal^. Bones of sevi^ral species 
ha-vfe been found, but unfortunately rid perfect skull has as yet been 
met With. Here, too, for the first tim'e, I hadm^ opportunity of 
seeing the remarkable remains .and impj^ions angular pri¬ 

mitive Sepia, found in Wiltshire in tbaking^cutlKh^ for a railroad, 
the termination of whose bodies appears in me slia^bf d'sharp pro¬ 
jection of long known as occurring bythb chalk for- 

matibnse^(Jt^anV, which, without their real cna^^r beingkiiown, 
havp been called Belemnitcs. When J fQrmtcrlyjijPe a oolTection of 
them in the (^.alkclifftof Uugen,and on the hUlaiitWiirtemberg, their 
pe^iiar formation led me to a vatiei^ of epia^ulatiotts, but now the 
all at oiiee fully jj^lvcd. Iriorc is dn the W^lb ho coun¬ 
try wMch offers so many inducements and opportuiuties for the 
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study o£ fossil yemains ^ England,, iyi,,,additioi^ t 9 the vast 

dblossal Ampiiibia first j^erfecuy knovrn .yu/ great 

Mammalia df the primitive world lie in masses'in its |c&. Pro¬ 
fessor Owen told ind .&at it^ay be truly affirmed, iJial'in, Engkiy d 
the remains 6r Mngle portions of at least 1000 Ichiliyo^uri» and 
2000 mammoths, have been already discos'ered. On the east coast 
the remains of mamm«t|is often lie far out under the sea, and,fisher-, 
men not unfrequenifly; suffer injury in their acts from catd^g ^ 
the tusks of these jpnmitive elephants. • ■■ V' 

I was, however, still more interested in the powerful sku^k^of the 
toxodon^platen^s, discovered by Darwin in Parana, because in yt, 
as well as in that^of the wonderful dinotherium, which was dug up 
in Darmstadt, that particular form of head appears, which indmates 
the lowest of all the formations of the skull hitherto known. The 
base of the skull*/^ich in men iis-elevated and curves upward, and 
eV(m in the loVlr'animals (such'^^ fish—Amphibia), runs completely 
horizontal, in these primitive Mammalia is absolutely convex and 
bent dotvntoards. Here ihay be also seep’ a /emarkable object of 
curiosity in thO^ection of the really immense grinder of a megathe¬ 
rium. 

It is not, hoi^vcr, merely fossil remains in which the museum is 
so rich; it contsihs in several thousand preparations, the different 
forms and relative structures of the human and animal organisation, 
admirably preserved and systematically arranged, together with 
numerous pathological and other remarkable objects, into the expla¬ 
nation of which I canndt in this place further enter.* I shall merely 
mention two extremes of the size of the human body, one, the skele- 
•ton of an Irishman, of the stupendous length of eight feet two inches, 
and the second that of the smallest Englishman (six years old), of 
only twenty inches in length. Generally speaking, the relation of 
intellectual greatness between these two races is usually the re¬ 
verse. , , _ 

During the inspection of these objects, and our conversation 
respecting them, Cuvier was necessarily Iftcn present to our minds, 
ana a remarkable circumstance which occunvd, brought him and 
his works ha the most lively mftnnOr before us. A lady, accom¬ 
panied by two gentlemen, was announced to Professor Owen; she 
exhibited a much greater iijtercst in, and knowledge of, fossil re¬ 
mains and anatpi^cal preparatibns, tlmn is usually displayed even 
by women of cultivated minds. When they had taken leave, the 

. ^ - - - . ^ _ 

* I mn y, jiijit-clirgcl the attentioB of professional men^ an admi¬ 

rable preparation ofldio ilervons system of the Linmlns ^i^^preteryed ,under 
gl.iss in spirits of wine ; to a preparation of the remarkable: DumjHes of arteriM 
in the thigh of the eroithorhynciis, by wliicli its relation to the sloth tribe is 
iwinted out: to the dWtamyi^sawrusof Atestraiia, and to the preparations show- 
xig.tlie manner in whicii thiviace of the ornithorhynrhus was perpet«Mit«|^ 
are found in the pvidndtf .in November j in Humber the young com^^rth,; 
coitus in October. 
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riddle was solved; she proved to be Cuvier’s favourite daughtcr-m« 
law, accompanied by her husband, Admiral Ducray. 

Professor Owen proposed to accompany me to the Zoological 
Gardens in the Regent’s park, an offer which I cheerfully accepted. 
On our way thither, which is a considerable distance, I had an 
opportunity of seeing many new localities. In the middle of the 
town, and in the neighbourhood of the squares on the north side of 
London, we came several times to gates of cast-iron railing, which 
iverc only bpaned on special application. This peculiarity arises 
from S^ic vast extension of London, which embraces all the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood in its giant arms. Large fields and gardens, 
formerly held by individuals as landed property, l^ave been progres¬ 
sively absorbed, and are now covered with streets and squares. The 

g round still lielongs to individual proprietors (such as the Duke of 
edford and Lord Portmaii), who, in such cases, have erected these 
gates, both to mark the limits of their estates and their rights over 
the property. Tills extension of London has led to the growth of 
vast estates; these lands have been generally let to builders and 
others, at low ground rents, for a specified tenn of years, at the 
termination of ivhich the whole falls into the possession of the land- 
owner or his heirs. I was informed, that in a short time sonic of 
these districts will fall in, and hecome the property of families 
already enormously rich; and it may be easily supposed of what 
great value such squares and streets in London really arc! 

The Zoologi<-al Gardens, like almost all the institutions and societies 
of modern England, were created and exist by means of private sub¬ 
scriptions. These gardens occupy a considerable space on the 
northern side of the Regent’s park, are of great extent, and ad¬ 
mirably laid out. They resemble the Jardins des Plantes, in Paris, 
in having a great number of single and neatly-built habitations for 
individual animals or families, but have a great advantage over 
the Paris gardens in a more abundant supply of waiter and nume¬ 
rous pretty ponds for watcj-fowl and waiter Mammalia. I met w'itli 
many tliing.s here which were new to me. For the fu-st time, I 
saw a living specimen of the orang-utang, and the saying of old 
Linnajus was immediately suggested to my mind: “ Hornini quam 
simills bestia tiirjiisslma nobis!” This specimen ivas, indeed, small, 
and somowliat dull; but notwithstanding that, its form and 
habits displayed something in the highest degree repugnant, '^fhe 
creature was dressed in a jacket, and thus the whole of his actions 
and movements, his gestures, climbing and petitioning for food, 
closely resembled the mien and conduct of a neglected, idiotic, ill¬ 
shaped, scfofuloiis cliild. llis English education, too, was honour¬ 
ably cxbibi d by his having been taught to sit at table uiul to 
drink a small cup of tea with milk in it. Not far from the orang¬ 
utang, a sloth {hradi/pm tridaclylus) stretched himself out on tlic 
stem pf a tine, placed in las compartment for his convenience, and 
it must be admitted that big appearance bad something much nioro 
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consistent in it, and was nmcli more endurable than that of his 
neighbour. The family of giraffes, those yellow-brown swans of 
the desert, was charming. It consisted of two females and two 
young ones, one only thirteen days old. The male was very large, 
full eighteen feet high. Then two elephants—one, a voung female, 
trotted about with a large saddle on licr back, fitted so as to hold 
several persons, perfectly obedient to her guide, and furnishing 
immense delight to the boys who were favoured with this novel 
species of ride; the other was a male, thirty years old. There, too, 
the almost antediluvian colossus of the rliinoccros raised bi^heavy 
head, with his small, malicious eyes, over the barrier of‘his peculiar 
compartment. '|Jhc wild cats, lions, tigers, and bears, had a par¬ 
ticular building appropriated to themselves, and aliothcr house was ad¬ 
mirably fitted up with a number of trees ^vith bare bough.s, as a suit- 
ablc domicile for an immense number of monkeys. This presented 
almost a South American picture in the bright sunshine—lor the 
day was throughout beautiful and warm—to see a great number of 
these Avondcrful creatures chasing one another, and pcrlbrming their 
evolutions among the hranches. Not far from the monkcydiouso, 
thei’o were kangaroos and other marsupials, whilst the animals of 
the doer species (among them the cen'us liippetaphus), and those of 
the liorsc.iamily, and the rarer descriptions of sheep and goats, 
were pasturing in open grass plots, separated from one another by 
iron or wooden fences, '.riic aiTangements for keeping the birds 
were also beautiful, an^ the collection comprised some of the rarest 
species. Several were new to me, as the beautiful gray vulture 
{vultur leuconntlms'^, and the polyporus vulgaris, from Brazil. Karo 
•w.atCT-lowls breed in the little ponds appropriated to them on small 
artificial islands mad<! lor the purpose, and carefully protected from 
the assaults of water-rats, by being surrounded by a small wire fence. 
The rercopsis of New Holland has already bred regularly for several 
years in the Zoological Gardens. I had never previously seen a 
living specimen of the trumpeter {psoMa crepitans), from South 
Amcrien. It would be endless to cntCT upon a description of all 
the rarities contained in these gardens, and I must, therefore, pjiss 
over the splendid parrots, collected, like the monkeys, in their 
separate liouse, tlie gre.at condors, and the ostriches, walking about 
in the open air, within their peculiar enclosure, &c. &o. I cannot, 
however, omit an especial mention of one of the rarest animals, 
wliich, for the first, time, has been brought alive to Europe for this 
collection—the siren lacertina —the black siren, which has its habi¬ 
tation in the mai-shes of Central America, of the slzd and form of 
an cel, and only distinguished from this fish by its smallTsalamander 
foot. It is kept in a small reservoir of turbid water, and was only 
brought upon dry ground with great difficulty, and for a short 
time. 

In addition to the living animals, *ho Zoological Gardens also 
contain a very rich gallery of stuffed beasts, in which there are 
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many rare and ornamental creatures to engage the attention and 
form sxibjects of remark. 

We passed out of the gardens into the public walks of the park 
through a gate which is so constructed by means of n revolving 
mechanism as to allow all to pass freely out, but to prevent any from 
entering in. Tlicre are many cases in which such doors would be 
very desirable elsewhere as well as in the Regent’s park. Here, its 
object is to facilitate the collection of the shillings from those who 
go to view tliQ collection and promenade in the gardens. 

Oj>^^his sunny evening the Regent’s park was full of walkers; it 
is for the most p-art uniform, and the broad pieces of green turf 
with fine, short, and well-rolled grass, form by far the most attractive 
of its charms. Places of public refreshment, collee-gardens, and the 
like, without which a German can scarcely form an idea of a pro¬ 
menade, do not exist here, at least in the places Ireciuented by good 
society. This is quite to my taste, as among us the most dcliglit- 
ful places are completely destroyed by being made assembling 
pieces for smoking cigai'S and diinking beer. Some of the streets 
adjoining the park, such as Portland-placo and Regent-street are 
splendid. The latter tenninates in what is called the Quadrant, a 
short street bent in the I'orm wliich the name denotes, with a colonnade 
on cac'h side, the top of wh.cli reaches to the firet floor, and is per¬ 
fectly uniform in its structure. This cxcessivt' uniformity is very 
far fi'om pleasing, and it clearly convinced me how dreadful a city 
would he m which such uniformity of architecture prevailed tlu’ough- 
out. The deep interest of humanity and its high significance arc 
grounded upon the immense diversities which the individuals of 
wliich it is composed exhibit, and therefore, in all that relates to 
man, uniformity ought to be most carefully avoided: for this very 
reason war may be characterised as irrational, and calculated to 
bring shame upon humanity because it has produced, preserved, and 
even in peace made a plaything fi>r princes out of this system of 
uniformity. 

In these inagnificcnt streets it is a pccnliaiity of the recent archi¬ 
tecture that it gains a basement story, which, however, is not I’eally 
suhterruncun, because open spaces-aro ju-oserved, separated from the 
streets by iron milings, and over wliich a small bridge leads freun 
every door to the public footway, merely in order to secure suffi¬ 
cient light and air for thckitcliens and domestic offices, which are in 
the ba.seracnt. Tlius, every possible means is adopted to save 
room, and this crowding and pushing together of the hving renders 
it daily more ‘difiicult to find places of sepulture for the dead. The 
grave-yards in, and immediately around London are nearly all filled, 
and a comp any is being formed in sliares for the construction of 
cemeteries at some distance from the city; it forma a part of their 
plan to fix the cemeteries in districts through which railroads pass, 
in order to uffiord facilitieSoof sending out trains of dead bodies to 
their final resting-place. Oh, Sir Jacques! what stuff is here I’or 
deep, sad, melancholy reflections! Such a train with coffins behind 
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a locomotive! Wliat a mode of proceeding to the house of rest for 
all living, with more than the rapidity of a storm! 

It was sunset when I returned to the palace, and I had little more 
than time to make a few, notes, as the time had arrived to dress for 
dinner, at which, to-day, the Emperor of Russia, the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, and Sir Robert Peel were to me the most remarkable 
persons. To-day, also, I had an opportunity of making the acquaint¬ 
ance of a man to whom the royal pair of England arc peculiarly 
attached, in consequence of the share which he has had in the educa¬ 
tion of both—Baron Stockmar, a man of really scientific m’ad and 
education, and a well-known admirer of Gdtho. 


XIII. 

Windsor Castle, June the 3r(l—Evening. 
E.\oil day furnishes new elements fur intellectual development! 
The most important for me to-day, was my first visit to the British 
hluscum, and a view of the marbles of the Parthenon. 

Early in tlie morning I had an oppovtunity of forming a nearer 
accpiaintanco with a I.ondon practising physician. I pai^ a visit to 
Sir James Clark, who has published a work on the climate of Italy, 
and is regarded as one of the first physicians in the metropolis,—often 
consulted by tbc queen. Pliysiclans of this description are, generally 
speaking, obliged to remain at home to receive patients till twelve 
or one o’clock in the day. Their jratienls arc shown into an ante¬ 
chamber, whence they .arc in due order admitted to an interview, 
receive advice, and pay their sovereign, ’fliis practice is attended 
Avitli many conveniences, and before the doctor drives out to visit 
hi.s other patients at their respective homes, his receipts may have 
been more valuable th.an the receipts which, after cxiirainnig his 
patients, he prescribes for their relief, rvloreover, I myself had my 
iirst medical consultation in London to-day, to which several others 
•null succeed. • 

1 was now free, and had something more than an hour at ray 
dis^josal before our departure for Windsor, from which I write. Tins 
hour I appropriated to a hasty visit to the British Museum, which on 
this day has been fully op<med to the public. The exterior of the 
building is old and unsuitable, but so n\uch the richer are the 
treasures preserved within—the most extraordinary 5f all are the 
Elgin marbles. Immediately afterwards I wrote what* follows in 
my pocket-book; “Have my eyes then, indeed, seen this too? 
Never shall I forget the view which opened to me as I stood in 
tlio room of the Phigalian marbles, and the wide hall appropriated 
to those of the Parthenon lay open heforg me! In what a diilcrcnt 
situation lay here the remains of the three goddesses of destiny he- 
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fore me! Immense, and yet so beautiful; superhuman, and yet so 
soft! How well the truly perfect forms a suitable centre from which, 
right and left, in all directions, every thing declines into the im> 
perfect, is here made most obvious by. comparing the originals 
■with casts in plaster of Paris; the slight didcrcnce between the 
cast and the original, has in such eircnmstanccs an extremely power¬ 
ful effect! This docs not depend merely on the form, but is a 
question of substance also, in which the beautiful material ol’ the 
marble, .even although so much weather-beaten and injured, is to 
be coVLldcred.” 

The friezes of the temple of Phigalia were already well known to me 
from Stackelberg’s casts ; but those arc not to be named in the same 
day -svith the vrorks ^ Phidias. They are, besides, very smalI, scarcely 
one-fourth the size of life, ami freipiently rude and imperfect in execu¬ 
tion, but in liveliness and Han-c/e of ccmceptlou, still genuine (trerk. 
Still more interesting arc the statues and relievos from Lycia. But 
what is there which after all appears any thing more than a mcie 
attempt, in comparison with the primitive grandeur and porlection 
of the Parthenon? The great works of Kgypt alone maintain their 
ground in their oum sphere, even when compared with lho.s(^ of the 
Parthenon! And the }K)wer which an iron and thoroughly enduring 
character exercises—from whatever it arises—can only be com¬ 
pletely comprehended on entering the great hall, in which (lu; 
colossal sphlnxc.s, the statues of IMcmuon and 0.siris, the canophoi;e 
and the sarcophagi stand I 

I should ahnost say, if the whole of the phenomena of the worltl 
really present us with two si<les, that of perpetual fluctuation and 
movement in individuals and of infinite permanence and endur¬ 
ance in the whole, two ray.s arc rellocted from these shies, both 
upon the whole coui*se of human lil!-, and upon the domain of 
poetry and the arts. In the |K;ifect works of the Greeks, and 
especially in tho.?e of the Parthenon, the principle of motion is .seized 
and delineated in the most admirable manner; whilst in the Egyp¬ 
tian works of art, tlic po\ver of firmness and endurance i.s wonder¬ 
fully realised. If I cast my eyes upon the drapery of tho.se magni¬ 
ficent recumbent female figures, which arc masterpieces of Grecian art 
<—look away, and then again return to their contemplation—it is 
as if a breath of air had passed over them, and the folds of the 
draiicry were changed, or the loose garments had been somewhat dis¬ 
placed hy the heaving of the bosom or tlic breathing life of tlic body; 
but look as often as one will upon the statues of Osiris or Anubis, 
not a fold of a feature undergoes in imagination the shadow of a 
change, and centuries seem to pass over them as if they were hours. 
This comvletely corrc.sponds with the magnificent ideas put into 
the mouth jf the sphinx by Gdtbo, in the second part of “ Faust:” 

“ We, of Egyptian race, have long been accustomed to reign for 
centuries; when wc arc Iqft alone, we regulate the solar and the 
lunar day; we remain sitting before the pyramids like judges of 
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the nations of the earth; we witness inundations, wars, and peace, 
in succession, without moving a muscle of our countenances.” 

All this I must hereafter consider at greater length. So much, 
however, is certain, that the expectations which I had been led to 
entertain of the glorious treasures in the British Museum, were 
fully realisi.'d. 

hiven to-day I could not omit casting a hasty glance upon the 
aninidl. kingdom, as it is called in England. On this occasion I 
passed hy, without jiarticular notice, the large rooms which contain 
the shells, insects, slulliMl Mammalia, and birds, and tivjtSd my 
particular attention lo the geological compartments, in which the 
remains of thosc^once living creatures arc «!xhibitcd, which go still 
fiutlier hack into the history of tlic earth, ihafl the Egyptian arts, 
wliich were iu their host days, in thd* centuries immediately suc¬ 
ceeding Moses, as can now he proved Jron>thc explanation of several 
hieroglyjdiic writings. 

By the purchase of Dr. Mantell’s large collection, the British 
M usciun liu? made a most important addition to its former collection 
o: fossil remains, and it is really a splendid sight to contemplate the 
heads, and e ven whole skeletons of these huge Amphibia, of what 
may be. rralhj called old England, imbedded in the marl strata in which 
they are found, as well as completely frefi. These extraordinary heads 
of two, three, or four iectlong, exhibit such a wonderful appearance, 
because the large eyes, which (like those of many living Amphibia) 
contain a circle of Jlat phones, are exhibited as fixed in their sockets, 
and even now ajj’pear intent on prey. Here arc Ichthyosauri and 
I’lcslosauri from twenty X ' thirty feet long, immense Iguanodons, 
•and the remains of Imge fossil salamander.s and tortoises. Here 
also ar(; to be seen the remains of the poiverful Megatherium of 
many mammoths, and the immense Mi.ssurinm discovered by Koch 
in the district of Missouri, and recently purchased by the English go¬ 
vernment for an enormous sinn, which, however, in consequence of 
a more accurate anatomical knowledge^ of the structure and posi¬ 
tion of its tusks, has ceased to appear so extraordinary as it for¬ 
merly did, and is evidently nearly related to the jMastodon. In this 
collection, too, there exists in tRc skeleton lound in the island of 
CTuadekmpe, the only instance of human fo.ssil remains. The portion 
prcseiwed consists of some of the lower vertebra; of the back, the 
pelvis, and the lower extremities, Ibimd embedded, indeed, in a 
sjiccics of rock of very recent formation, consisting of coagulated 
fragments of coral and shells. 

I now drove hack, and at three o’clock set out with the whole 
court to the palace of Windsor. Tlie drive to the railroi&d furnished 
me with a new opportunity of forming some idea of'the size and 
imracn.se population of liondon. Curiosity to see the train of open 
royal carriages, accompanied by a guard of lancers, had collected 
such a vast mass of persons along the whole line of road from Buck- 

"f 2 
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inffliatn Palace to the sta^n of the Gr^t Western Railroad—about 
half an hour’s ride—^that every possible position for seeing was 
occupied. Elegant carriages, often tAjro or three rows deep, were 
drawn up on the sides of the way, and were intermixed with a great 
number of ladies and gentlemen, mounted on beautiful hoi'ses, who 
either stopped wliilst the court equipages passed, or occasionally ac¬ 
companied and followed them. The houses, too, were all full of litb; 
windows and balconies in all directions crowded with spectators, 
male and femalb; and in addition to all this, an immense throng of 
persohir on foot—such as is momentarily collected in London—of 
omnibuses, hackney-coaches, and cabs, which traverse London in all 
directions in thousands. 

The crowd at and around the railroad station was immense, but 
notwithstanding this, the best order was everywhere preserved, 

; partly from a natural love of order in the people themselves, and 
lartly by the activity and good management of a large body of 
)olice, distinguished by their simple but elegant blue uniform. 'J’he 
. jondon constabulary arc not provided with aims of any description, 
but merely carry a short staff of olKce in the breast pocket, which, 
although sliort, is heavy, and may, when occasion requires, be used 
as a weapon both of oflence and defence. In the police, however, the 
people recognise the prescn'fera of peace, order, and law, and cases 
arc very rare in which any opposition is offered, or resistance made 
to their authority. 

In itself alone, the railroad station is a colossal affair, and has called 
into life a completely new and continually increasing district of the 
town in its immediate neighbourhood. The Great Western is, in¬ 
deed, one of the chief lines of tliat immense net of railro.'ids witli 
whicli the whole country is covered, and in addition to special trains, 
others start regularly every hour or half hour, nay, sometimes, on 
extraordinary occasions, every ten minutes! 

The distance from London to Slough, eighteen miles, was accom¬ 
plished in very little more phan half an hour, and at Slough oilier 
royal carriages were in waiting, in order to convey us rapidly tlirougli 
the small and ancient town of Eton to the palace of Windsor. As 
we passed by the celebrated coUogd of Eton, founded by Henry VI., 
the boys were drawn up in front of this ancient Gothic edifice, 
most of them dressed in black, but some in scarlet coats, and wel¬ 
comed the King of Saxony and saluted the queen with a hearty 
hurrah! 

I now drove up to and entered this magnificent pile—the oldest of 
the royal residences of England—in which the Saxon kings held court 
before the firac of William the Conqueror, which was rebuilt in the 
reign of Edw .rd III., and finally completely restored and repaired in 
that of George IV.—but always with a-strict adherence to the 
original architectural design of the building. The magnificent gray 
towers and beautiful turrets; the lofty Gotme windows, the extensive 
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courts, the strong portcullises and the broad terraces which surround 
the castle, all contribute to make a grand and right rojQl impression 
upon the mind. , 

Apartments have been assigned me looking towards the largo 
court-yard of the castle, and just opposite to my windows, upon a 
mound in the midst of the.whole pile, stands the large and lofty 
round tower, on which the flag-stall' of the castle is placed. This is 
the tower in which James I. of Scotland was kept a prisoner; 
but the chambers, like all the rest of the noble edifice, are now fitted 
uj) with all the luxury and comforts of the British court. ^ the 
left, I liave a view of the wing near the grand entrance, and on 
the right, of the extensive wing, lighted by lofty Gothic witidows, 
which is assigned for the use of the Emperoi ofTiussia. Under the 
influence of the mid-day sun and of a tlear and cloudless sky, the 
whole presents a most charming picture, and being now in my orvn 
chamber, free from all the bustle and ceremony of a reception at the 
castle, and feeling myself forgotten by the world, I availed myself of 
the leisure and (piict which it allbrdcd to iiiiprcss the scene upon my 
memory, and to realise it for the future by taking a hasty sketch in 
oils of this remarkable locality. This was, to me, a pciiceful and 
most comfortable hour. 

Ill the evening dinner was served up6n the most splendid scale- 
even of royal magnificence. What rooms, what pomp, what bril¬ 
liancy and splendour; the fairy talcs realised before my eyes, and 
all this ill an old gray YCsithi-'r-beaten castle! 

Covers were laid lor sixty persons, and all were served upon gold. 
Dr. 11., the physician of t!ic Emperor of Jlussla, who sat next to 
*mc, told me that such an entertainment was unjiarallelcd even in 
Petersburg. 

After dinner I was presented to the Emperor of Russia, who was 
pleased to converse with me cheerfully for a lew minutes iu French. 
.iVn autocrat in every movement! flo immediately brought to my 
mind Egypt and its arts 1 


XIV. 

Windsor Castle, June 4tli—Evening. 

Tu-1)ay, again, I have been free, and at liberty to apply my time 
according to my own pleasure. I determined, therefore, after being 
jirescnt at some consultations which I liad agreed to attend in 
London, to visit the large lunatic asylum between AVlndsor and 
London. 

Early in the morning,*! walked the short distance through Eton 
.o the railroad. In Eton, I took a view of the court of the old 
college, and obtained a sight of the chufeh belonging to the insti¬ 
tution. These buildings were erected in the fifteenth century, and 
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are built in a massive heavy Gothic stjrle, without omamcnt ; but, 
notwithstanding this, the church contains a beautiful and highly- 
ornanicntcd chapel near the altar, and js further remarkable for the 
flat construction of its roof. I found a person engaged in making a 
drawing; he had nearly finished a very pretty view of the interior. 
At the back part of the church, a building has been erected in vci'y 
bad taste, with doric columns, hei’e absolutely ridiculous, which it is 
to be hoped will speedily be demolished. The number of boys 
originally on the foundation was seventy; now, however, about seven 
hundJfcd pupils receive their education in Eton, and some of the 
most distinguished men in England, among the rest the Duke of 
Wellington, have been brought up in the college. 

When I entered Upon my consultations in London, almost as if I 
meant to continue here to follow my medical profession, the impres¬ 
sion was singular enough; that, however, is one of the charms of 
medical science, it stands always and everywhere in close con¬ 
nexion with the state of our common humanity, and is, therefore, 
everywhere at home. 

I passed by Westminster Abbey and the new Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, now in the course of erection. The impression made by the 
former is great but not imposing. It wa.s impossible to see the 
interior to advantage, because the chief entrance was closed; and 
the wooden structure erected in the middle of the cathedral, for the 
performance of religious service, injures the ettcct of the edifice. 
A very hasty view, however, is sufficient ta show how grand and 
mighty the conception of the whole really was. It is a great plca- 
siue to sec in what an able and magnificent manner, the pure 
Anglo-Gothic .stylo has been strictly adhered to in the now 
Houses of Parlianiont. The faqade towards the Thames, however, 
appears to me too low. 

Having afterwards bought a number of plans, views, and maps 
in Regent and Oxford streets, 1 went into the Pantheon. I must 
admit, that it has left behind a much more charming impression than 
any thing of a similar kind that I have ever seen in Paris. From 
Marlborough-.strect one enters into a large and spacious building 
adorned w’itli flowers for ornament and sale, and passes up some broad 
steps towards the extremity, also richly ornamented with climbers, 
the most beautiful jilants in full bloom, .singing birds of the rarest 
kinds, and parrots and other foreign birds of the richest plumage. 
The centre of this upper compartment is occupied with a fountain, 
the basin of which is full of gold and silver fish, and the whole is 
covered with a glass roof. From this conservatory of flowers and 
birds, a side door leads into the large interior of the building, 
whidBf‘Is su. I'ioundcd by a gallery, and lighted by a cupola. This 
immense hall is occupied by stand upon stand, in which tlie finest 
mo.st tasteful wares of all descriptions are beautifully laid out, 
'Imd sold at moderate prices.* Flights of open stair's lead from the 
ground' floor to the gallery, near which are .several rooms appropri- 
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atcd to the exhibition of paintings. Some of the sea pieces were 
by no means amiss, but the rest, consisting of landscapes and copies 
of historical pictures, are of Jittle or no value. In descending from 
this gallery, various other articles for sale present themselves, and 
last of all is a collection of pottery of all descriptions, containing 
numbci’S of imitations of Etrurian and other ancient vases. The 
whole, properly speaking, constitutes a passage daily open to the 
public, presenting, indeed, no small number of temptations to the 
passers by. 

The large and splendid shops in Regent-street, with tlK-Li»cnor- 
mous plate-glass windows and looking-glasses in gilt* frame.?, arc 
truly magnificent exhibitions! The perpetual movement and life in 
the streets, at once so wonderful and exciiinjf! When I think of 
Paris and compare it with London, it Ttiow leaves on my mind the 
impression of a small town/ 

About four o’clock I again drove to the Great W'^cstern, and pro¬ 
ceeded on this occasion to Haiiwcll, half-way to Windsor, where, 
thirteen years ago, a large lunatic asylum was built at the expense of 
the county of iliddlesex. This immense institution is under the 
cure of Dr. Conolly, who, unfortunately, was not there. I hear that 
ho no longer lives in the institution, but merely visits it twice in the 
week, Im-iug established a private aSylum on Ids own account. 
Some of the assistant medical ollicers, wlio arc resident, act under 
his general superintendence ajul directions. The situation and ar¬ 
rangement of the whol^ are inagnificent and splendid. Viewed from 
the railroad, it has all the appearance of a little Vcrsaillcs. First, 
a large gate in the Roman style, at which a porter lives, and yvhere 
‘every person who enters is obliged to record his name. Passing 
through the gate, the visiter next ciitcrb a large garden, in the midst 
of wliKrh stretch out the great wings (»f this spacious and well-built 
institution,—capable of containing 1000 patients. I visited a great 
number of the halls and chambers. ?Thc cleanliness, order, and 
superintendence, as well as the earc aiU^ attention paid to the food 
and protection of the inmates, and the juovision of suitable places 
both for %vork and recreation, are deserving of the highest com¬ 
mendation. In each of the drilsions two keepers are awake and 
on duty during the whole of the night; they are, indeed, obliged 
to keep awake, and to give proof of having been at their posts. This 
jiroof Uc[>cnds on the adjustment of a clock, the hands of which are 
to be moved rcguluiiy forward at stated intervals, and so constructed 
as to register any omissions. I found a multitude of cases of mad¬ 
ness of the most various descriptions—melancholy and monomania 
appeared the most prevailing—and the difference bctwiSjn tlic cases 
whicli occur here, and those in Italy, Franco, and Germany, was strik¬ 
ing enough. There were only a few cases of lively, garrulous patients, 
.such as arc common in France, or of those who seemed to express 
themselves with deep passion like the Italians, and it might be said 
of the inmates of IlanAvell in general, that they are more deeply 
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sunk in, and dweU more upon their own suiFcrings than patients of 
a similar class in other countries. The treatment of these unhappy 
persons in this asylum ought father tp he called a system of safe¬ 
keeping, a compulsory adherence to a certain mode of life, and an 
intelligent training in masses, than an attempt to go into the pecu¬ 
liarities of particular cases; and where is it otherwise in such institu¬ 
tions, under the most favourable circumstances? 

An hour had passed away wlicn Ifound myself again .at the station, 
at which a second train soon arrived and carried me quickly to Slough. 
HeresU was full of life; multitudes were returning from Ascot races, 
and eager te find conveyances to London. Ncwspsipcrs of all kinds 
were cried about for sale, and the humbler sort wCiTc already full of 
the news of the arriv^al of the emperor, each treating the subject in 
his own particular way. In’an omnibus, in which 1 i-ode to Wind¬ 
sor, I picked up a piece «f these multifarious popular newspaper.?, 
headed “ Miles’s Boy,” containing an article called “ The last inta-- 
view of the Queen with the Emperor of Russia arid with Miles's Roy'.' 

In returning to the castle I took the foot way, which leads be¬ 
hind old walls up flights of small steps, and through several narrow 
courts. On my walk I passed by an old deserted Gothic chapel, 
which must present a very beautiful picturesque scene by moon¬ 
light, and soon found myself again in my small but most agreeable 
chamber. 

The entertainment of to-day was as splendid as that of yesterday. 
Tlic only ditlcrcnce consisted in a little variety in the music, which 
■was interrupted by an interlude from a Scotch piper, in full High¬ 
land qpstumc, who marched round the table, and brought the slu’illcst, 
sharpest, and most booming tones that mortal cars ever listened to, 
out of his bagpipes and their drone, which projected far over hi.s 
shoulder, and was adorned w'ith glittering flags. In recent Italian 
operas—in some “ liolla” or “ Linda” I have often heard such 
sounds as have compelled (me to exclaim, “ Can this be what 
people call music!” but this^vas something still more dreadful, which 
no form of apostrophe could characterise! And the man, too, 
was a virtuoso!—^The queen's piper! There is unquestionably 
an immense difTcrence in the organisation of the hearing, however 
difficult it may be to demonstrate. This execrable sound was only 
endurable when lie played, in distant rooms, and his wonderful 
piercing blasts only reached the ear from afar—like echoes among 
mountains. 

This is, however, not the only proof that the English are prone 
to mistake mere noise for a specic-s of music; it is confirmed by 
the chin^cs of the castle, which morning and evening produce the most 
disagr^b. j effect upon a musical car. 

After dinner, there ■was a concert, at which a clever violinist, 
naiped Joachim, exhibited his power over Ids instrument. When 
tb^pur for retiring arrived^ I went alone through the series of mag- 
n^BPent apartments and the long richly-adorned gallery, with its 
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numerous interesting paintings, to my own solitary chamber. Every 
thing was still brilliantly lighted—what riches everywhere displayed! 
Immense malachite vases, golden candelabra, the splendour of the 
furniture and draperies, the large golden vessel, like a small bath, 
which was filled with spiced wine at the baptism of the Prince of 
Wales, and entirely emptied; the glass cases filled with ancient splen¬ 
did weapons, swords, chain armour, beautifully ornamented pistols, 
guns, and daggers, which called up and forced all sorts of recollections 
on the mind. I gave way to tins train of thoughts, and dwelt on 
the olden times of England, on Elizabeth, Essex, and the Earl of 
Leicester. 


XV. 

Windsor Castle, June 5th—Evening. 

To-day has been passed wholly in the atmosphere of court life. 
Soon after ton o’clock in the morning, preparations began to be 
made for a great and splendid review, especially ordered for the 
pleasure and entertainment of the emperor; a number of royal 
carriages were driven into tbe court of the castle—hoi'scs •wore led out 
adorned with magnificent housings and highly-ornamented bridles, 
and the roar of artillery was heard from afar. A little later came the 
general officers aird their stalf;—the emperor,—the king,—Prince 
Albert, and the Duke of Wellington, all dressed in rich uniforms, 
mounted splerrdid chargers, and it was, indeed, a royal siglit to 
see such a cavalcade in the large court of the castle, within the 
cirerrit of those gray towers and Gothic palaces crowned with 
tiriTcts. Then came the ladies;—the <piccn, accompanied hy the 
Duchess of Cambridge errtcred her carriage, and all was put in 
irrotion. I too fourrd a convenient pl^c in one of the carriages; 
the whole cavalcade pas-sed the gates, anVj took the way towanls the 
great park, entered aird passed along the long walk, through the 
midst of vast numbers of spectators collected from far and near. 
At length wc arrived at an extensive open hilly plain, surrounded 
with old oaks;—-wooded hills hounded the horizon, and Wiirdsor 
Castle in the distance formed a beairtifiil hackgrouird. Here the 
cavalry were drawn up, the caniages took their statiorrs, arrd the horses 
were taken out, just as the firing of the artillery commenced. At 
some distance opposite several regiments of infantry were in line, 
and at the first salute of artillery the ■whole of the general officer-s, 
who had taken up their position irr the middle of the plait?, put them¬ 
selves in motiorr, rode to the iirlantry and along the lines. Having 
examined the troops, the staflf returned near the place not far from 
us, in which the ladies were stationed, and the men now began to 
defile rcgrmerrt by regiment, first the cavalry and then the infantry. 
Prince Albert was at the head of his regrirrent, arrd the Duke of 
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Wellington with his; he was greeted by the people with loud 
cheers. The hoi-se guards were especially splendid; their band 
clothed in yellow with red and gold^ wearing, besides, a species of 
ancient heraldic coat, looked magnificently rich. The icind of 
black velvet jockey-caps, however, which they wore, appeared to me 
totally uusuited to such a costume. Tliere is no need to say, when 
speaking of England, that the horses were admirable. Tire troops 
then passed a second time in quick march, formed squares, per¬ 
formed various evolutions, and exhibited a sham-fight, during which 
thcr6'-*' was a continued fire of small-arms mixed with die deep 
roar of the* artillery. At last, all resumed their original positions, 
when the emperor rode forward at a short gallop,io the command¬ 
ing general, pullcd'iip in good style close liefore him, and shook 
him heartily by the hand, as'a sign of his warmest approbation. Thus, 
in the course of about 4wo hours, favoured by fine weather, the 
review was over. Multitudes of anxious spectators clambered down 
from the oaks, which had been converted into so many observatories. 
The people separated in all directions, and the royal cavalciidc 
returned to the castle. 

In the evening, a grand drive through the park took place. 
Prince Albert drove the emperor; the king and the Duke of 
Cambridge accompanied the queen and the duchess. I was fbr- 
tunate enough to have a seat in the carriage with General von 
Adlerborg, who is usually called the emperor's right-hand man, and 
renewed an old acquaintance, which 1 had . formed with him when 
consulted many years ago respecting his son, whom he now pro- 
sen tqjl to me in vigorous health. The drive furnished me ivith a 
good opportunity of forming a still more accurate idea of the great 
extent of the park, lor at the rapid pace at which we were driven, 
in a few hours we passed over at least two or three and twenty 
miles witliln the bounds of the park itself. 

The first object we vi&itevbwas an elegant, small, and new garden 
belonging to the queen, qftlmirably adapted I'or fruit trees of all 
descriptions. Tlic cortege next proceeded to a very ivild part of 
the park, distinguished by magnificent bcccli trees, growing in all 
tlie luxuiiiince of nature, and forming beautiful bowers of foliage, 
and huge oaks affording here and there charming vistas and views 
of Windsor Castle. Froni«thencc the party pursued their way to 
Virginia Water. This part of the park much more resembles what 
is called a park among us, than any thing which I have seen in this 
country, a wide artificial canal (formerly excavated by French pri¬ 
soners), witli occasional waterfalls, thickets, grass-plots, and banks 
for repose, knd finally, as the crowning of tlic whole, a large antique 
ruin, and not far from it at that extremity of the water, a small 
castle mounted w'ith ships’ guns. The antique ruin surprised mo 
by its peculiar style, as it sfirang forth with its colonnade, single 
statues, recumbent capitals, and md walls thickly covered with ivy, 
from the midst of the green woods and surrounding cedars and 
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J )mcs. I heard from Prince Albert, that all these ruins really came 
rom Athens,—had been brought thither by Lord Elgin, and were 
placed absolutely in very inuph the same condition as they had been 
found in their original home. Tliere was, however, a painful want 
of the charms of a Grecian sky, for a covering of dark gray clouds 
now brooded over the remains of these tenants of a brilliant age, 
and of a country with an almost cloudless sky. 

After a very short delay on the platform of the miniature castle, 
the cortege was again in motion, and drove to a small fishing house 
built in the Chinese style, and fitted up with ornamental galleriiSs for 
angling, a general English dilettanti taste; a small and elegant hark 
rocked upon the yatci’s, and at a greater distance a beautiful model 
of a complete frigate. 

Wliilst George IV. was engaged in flic extensive reparations in 
Windsor Castle, he resided long and wiilingly in the park, and 
many of these artificial grojmds owe their origin to liis taste or 
pleasure, as well as the small house to which the party now pro¬ 
ceeded, which he had caused to be built for his own use. This cottage 
is a sort of compound of summer-house, tent, and richly-adorned 
country house. A projecting building with splendid flowering 
plants, imd close to it a gallery richly omamcnied Avith mirrors, 
which multiplied the beauties of the natural Avorkl in a most agree¬ 
able way, conducted to a pretty drawing-room and several bed¬ 
rooms, all wainscotted with rare Avoods, simply but elegiinily fur¬ 
nished, and inviting tew a most cheorful enjoyment of life. I do 
not believe the king neglected this invitation during the time he 
passed in this rural solitude. 

It Avas draAving toAA’ards evening Avhen avc returned to the castle, 
Avhere there w^as to be to-day a lull dross dinner-party on a large 
scale. The company Avas very numerous, and presented to my 
notice several interesting individuals Avhom I had not seen before. 
Sir Henry Hardingc, about to sail in atcAv days to act sis governor- 
general of the immense Indo-Britisb Xingdom, A\^as present; also 
Lord Saltoun, Avho Avas just returned from China; further. Lord 
Aberdeen, a peer of Scotland, o<}uaUy celebrated for his statesman¬ 
ship and learning, who has gained for luuiscll‘ general esteem, and 
whose appearance reminded me, in several respects, of our late 
respected minister. Von Linclonau; and moreover the now all- 
poAverfid Sir Robert Peel, and the Avholo of the corps diploma¬ 
tique. After dinner 1 enjoyed the still greater good fortmic of 
being presented to H. ,R. It. the Duchess of Cambridge, and of 
being able to bring to her recollection many circumstances of 
Dresden life. I was excited by all this to write down a few anthro- 
pognostical notices of some of the most remarkable persons, of which 
I shall therefore insert three in this place. 
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THE EMPEROR. 

“ Jc n’ai pasrait d’etre raalade,” said the emperor to me soon after 
I was presented to liim, and w'as speaking of his intention of going 
to ICissingcn; and I can perfectly confinn this ohservation. Ho 
possesses .a handsome figure, is tall and broad-shouldered, with a cor¬ 
responding formation of the head, without any particular modelling 
of tho front part of the skull above the forehead. His hair is brown, 
abnost bald tow'ards the cro^vn of the head; his features large, re¬ 
gular, quiet, and not without a certain elegance and mildness. Ills 
carriage quite milihiry, his motions quick and decided, his gestures 
particularly free and expressive. The cmjicror w’ore at the I’evicw 
the uniform of the dragon guards, green, with white pantaloons, 
and helmet with horsehair. Jlis uniibrm for the evening was that 
of a Cossack general, daik green kwrtka, with a general’s scarf of 
silver tissue, short crooked sabre, and a cap with the heron’s feather 
in his hand. Tlie ennreror speaks TrcncliW'cll and elegantly; Eng¬ 
lish not so fluently. Ills organ is hannouious and sonorous, las cx- 
presbion.s clear, decided, and elegantly rounded. 

I could not help asking iny.self how it was, that such an appear¬ 
ance, to which one cannot refuse to allow a certain lieauty and 
attractive power, can be united with tluj amount of violence which 
we know he has exhibited? and I could only consider how some¬ 
times out of the hajipiest, nay, oven poetical temperament, life, 
with its curious coincidences and relations, produces the most ex¬ 
traordinary tendencies in, and the most remarkable clumges of 
character. 

When, without the power of a higher notion, an elevated nature, 
and one posse.ssing in itself a certain beauty of mind, is placed 
in conflict mth rude masses, still fermenting among themselves, 
and when it lias been at ;§rst in several respect.s obstructed and 
insulted by them, nothing i.s more likely than that it should itself 
be developed to a decided harshness and hittorness, lecliiigs which 
may grow into a disregard for evCry thing human, and to the most 
unjustifiable violence. Considered from this point of view, the 
riddle seems also in the present case ca.sily solved. 


SIR ROBERT PKEL. 

A man ^“absut fifty years of age,—of good figure, powerfully 
made, and rather \idl; the form of his head Tomarkahle, on the whole, 
rather for breadtlAthan height. TTic relation of the three portions 
of the brain, so farV^ I could judge from a cursory view, somewhat 
prevonjed, too, hyp considerable quantity of grayish hair, tolerably 
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hannonious; the middle part of the head low, as is usual with 
heads of a broad form. The countenance expresses much firmness, 
joined with a decidedly prosaiy appearance, but great sound common 
sense. In conversation with croAvned heads, the expression, witli 
all its firm reserve, passes readily to a smooth tone, and his bodily 
attitude easily assumes the same expression. His language is, how¬ 
ever, select, comprehensive, and w'cll expressed. Whenever I had 
the opportunity of seeing him, he was dressed in black, with white 
ncck-handkerclucf, and without any orders. I here subjoin, in 
conclusion, some remarks which Avcrc made to me eoncerniug* his 
qualifications for his important duties as prime minister; “ Sir 
Kobert Peel is q^iite fit for his situation. By birtli, belonging to 
the people, by his early connexion Avith Oxford, entirely devoted 
to the conscrvatiA'C cause, he seems to ha^''c been made for his situa¬ 
tion, and for his age. There can ho but cue ojnnion respecting his 
talents; he possesses, at the same time, a suiUcieiicy of physical 
]50wcr, and has property enough to secure himself a complete in¬ 
dependence (the Ejiglish .say, ‘ an empty sack avIU not stand up¬ 
right’). In his d.aily intercourse, he is consulercd cold and stilF, 
and has no intimate personal friends.” 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Completely the roprej^ntatlon of an old soldier! Stlfi:', half deaf, 
but cheerful; it is <!asy to be seen tliat he must liave been v.hat is 
called a well-built, handsome man. Tlio form of his head, as Avell as 
that of his face, is principally long, the sluqjo ol‘ the skull not very re¬ 
markable, the front and back portions ratlier high, llis hair is quite 
white, and ho ha.s nither too much for his age, particularly in a 
country avIkm'c baldness i.s more common than elscAvherc. The sockets 
of his eyes are wide, and it is obvious fi%m bis appearance that lie is 
rather to be regarded as a man of eyes, tl^n a man of ears, on whicli 
remark the history ol' his life oilers the best commentary. I saw 
]ilm generally in unii’orm, and decorated with many orders. He 
still ndcs, and Avas at the liead oPhls regiment at the revicAV, and 
aitliougli tlio AvindoAvs of his residence Avcrc broken some years 
back, lie still appears a favourite Avith the people, for Avherever 
lie makes his appearance, the cry “ Hurrah fur the old Duke" is 
general. 

Among the many traits of courage and presence of mind AA'hich 
arc related of him, none seemed to me more cliaracteristic, and at the 
same time greater and more profound, than the folloAving^—^At the 
battle of Waterloo, Avhen the decisive moment Avas come, at which, 
according to the calculations of the generals, the enemy must neccs- 
saril}' give way, Wellington put in motion the whole English co¬ 
lumn. Waving his hat he rode in advance, urging officers and men 
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to advance rapidly. His adjutants remarked that he was exposing 
himself to great danger from the enemy’s lire; hut he answered: 
“ Let them shoot away; the battle must be won, at any rate." 


xvr. 

Windsor Castle, June 6th,—Morning. 

IlfeMPLOTED this quiet, moist, and dark morning, in taking a walk 
upon the lavge terrace which Queen Elizabeth caused to be formed 
before the castle. Properly speaking, it is a lofty wall, enclosing a 
square grass-plot, of somewhat less elevation, interspersed with flower 
beds and roses. Whilst walking on this terrace (the Slopes) one 
enjoys an agreeable view of the neighbourhood, including beautiful 
groups of trees, splendid single oaks, broad meadows, and at a dis¬ 
tance the old spires of Eton; a light mist lay upon the surface of the 
refreshed ground; all was very pleasant, and yet it inspired no feel¬ 
ing of a happy existence in the midst of suck a world. 'Ihc reason, 
no doubt, is a certain pedantic and ceremonious stiflhess, which ex¬ 
tends to every thing in and around the castle. The peculiar straight¬ 
ness of the walks, with their gravel perfectly clean and well rolled, 
and the edges of the lawns with tlicir velvet-likc and movra grass, 
carefully cut into geometrical figures, the neatness of what is in¬ 
tended to represent grottos and ruined wafts, the stiff elegance of 
the flower-beds, the exact symmetry of the sbnibs,—^tbesc arc all cir¬ 
cumstances wliich make a grand feeling of nature entirely impossible. 
Even the architecture of the castle bears the stamp of a certain wann 
of truth, for however national the Gothic style of itself is, there lies 
in the great turrets and towers an assumption of a fortress-like 
style of building, which docs not suit the splendour and elegance of 
the interior*arrangemcnts. k In addition to all this, the sentries at 
the doors, the exact distwetions respecting how far one may go 
and where one must not enter, all this communicates to the atmo¬ 
sphere a particular quality, which prevents that free expansion of the 
breast which is enjoyed in other places. 

Upon the terrace I met the prince’s groom—a German, named 
Meyer—who was directing a pair of saddled Highland ponies to be 
brought out, for the use of the little Prince of Wales and the Prin¬ 
cess Victoria. I asked him .some questions respecting the races at 
Ascot Heath, and in this manner prepred myself for our afternoon’s 
drive, which was to make me acquainted with this national amuse¬ 
ment. The queen always gives a prize to be run for at these races, 
which gen. Ally consists of some piece of silver plate. Tire betting 
is considerable; some of the principal horses were described to me. 

I then saw in the ca.stle an exhibition of pieces of plate, in¬ 
tended for these prizes, seitt for selection to the emperor and to the 
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king. They were principally groups of figures of from two to three 
feet high, representing scenes from Walter Scott’s works, from Don 
Quixote, St. George, an Arabian with his hoi’se, &c.; the silver 
partly polished, partly frosted, and here anj^ there gilt. The work¬ 
manship was neat and skilful, but without genius; the silver, like 
all English silver, very pure; the firm of Garrard and Co., of the 
Ilaymarkct, sent these specimens, and had already sold three, each 
at 300 guineas. 

It was still so quiet in the, galleries, that I remained somewhat 
longer in examining the largest. Even by day the ornaments oi*thl3 
gallery produce an agreeable effect;—the fine scarlet carpets which 
cover the floor, the rich gildings of the wood-work, and the alternate 
busts and pictures^ There are particidarly some* splendid pictures 
by Canaletto, some good landscapes by ^uccarclli, and several poiv 
traits by Lawrence. At length I met with r, pretty living picture,— 
Lady Gainsborough,—one of the queen’s ladles in waiting. She had 
lived long in Florence, and althougli my recollections of that city 
from my last visit were by no means {>leaslng, yet I was glad of an 
opportunity of recalling them, thus afforded me by her agreeable 
conversation. 


* Same day—Evening. 

It was towards one o’clock when we drove to Ascot races. These 
are among.the most celebrated in England, :ind to-day the Queen’s 
plate was to be run for. ^ We dro^'c again through the park; aud 
sevend more splendid trce.s, particularly beeches, met my view. 
Soon .after wo had left the park and approached the race-course, the 
number of carriages and riders incrciised; at length the vast heath 
with its various roads oj)Cucd upon me, which was already covered 
with a vast number of persons. Arnkbst loud cheering the court, 
ill fourteen carriages, drove along the race-course to the pavilion 
.specially erected for the Queen. On tl^ top of this pajillon was a 
comfortable roof, from which a good vie y ot the heatli could bo ob¬ 
tained. There were, perhaps, from 25,000 to 30,0(X) persons pre¬ 
sent. These took up their positions partly on both sides of the course, 
partly in various houses and on .«cal^ldings. A number ol‘ policemen 
were employed in keeping order. Kound al)out were masses of 
tcnt.s, and numbers of carriages, covered with human beings. Thlra- 
blo-riggei-s and gipsies were not wanting. Among the spectators were 
a gi-eat many ladies and people of the best ton. The place itself is to 
u certain extent waste, really a bcatb, here and there stony; all this 
presented a remarkable picture under a grayish, ralny-looking sky, 
vciy different from that given by an imitation of an English race, 
tliat I bad seen three years before, in the Cascini, near Florence. 

The course was now cleared, and the race began. The first time 
tin; race was only along the course, as far as the little wooden house 
with the loophole, by means of which# and a tablet placed ex¬ 
actly opposite, the judges determine which horse first passes the line 
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of vision. , A brown horse, long and slender and quite young, like 
all these racers, ridden by a jockey with orange colours, was the one 
■which gained the prize on this occasion. 

The court now retire^to lunch, which was served with great pro¬ 
fusion in a large tent-like space, and then again ascended the flat 
roof, upon which loud cheermg followed. Indeed, when this cheer¬ 
ing began, I could not help thinking of the public at the theatre 
calling for a favourite actor alter the play. Hei'c also the royal 
personages present ■were called for singly, and as they appeared were 
gretcod with loud cheers; first the Queen, then the Emperor, the 
king, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and, finally, the Duke of 
Wellington. As often as any distinguished person appeared, the 
hurraing and waving of hats "began, accompanied sometimes with 
clapping of hands. A sharp -ivind and some rain did not at all in- 
terici-e with all this, and. even umbrellas were not suffered by the 
people, inasmuch as they hindered the view of the rest. 

Now began a new race, according to the programme upon the 
printed cards ■which had been previously distributed; and this time 
the horses ran along the whole courae, and then in a wide circuit 
round tlie heath back again to the goal. This time, too, a jocki^y 
in orange was in advance; but a green one kept close boluiul him, 
and was evidently liolding 'in his horse. When not far from the 
■winning-post, the latter gave his horse hc.ad, and urged him witli 
the spur to Ids greatest sfKjed, so as to reach the goal first, amid 
great cheering from the crowd. Such chances .and sudden changes 
uitdoubtcdly possess a certain interest and amusomeut, and I could 
easily limey that such scenes, often repeated, serve to excite the 
people, raise the interest of the thing itself, ai\d give occasion to the 
most extravagant betting! For my part, 1 could not consider it 
otherwise than as an interesting thing to have obtained, in so con¬ 
venient a maimer, so good an idea of this national sport; but the 
sport itself couhl never Ivavp any great charms for me personally. 

We now returned to W((ndsor; and I w'as much amused on the 
road by the anecdotes of an old gentleman in our carriage, a Colonel 
Drummond, who had been much with George IV., and had seen 
much ol’ the life of those timers. Among other things, lie re¬ 
marked that the custom of the ladies rising and retiring from table, 
as soon as the port and claret began to circulate at the de-ssert, 
was almost necessary, or, at least, vciy reasonable, inasmuch as, ac¬ 
cording to old Gei-man customs, it was usual to dxink deeply. He re¬ 
lated an anecdote ofa colonel of a regiment, whom he had known, who 
always ordered to every dinner a corporal and fourpri^vates, forhis own 
use, to insure his being brought home safe and sound. Such scenes, 
however, ippear almost never to occur at present, and fltcteforc the 
retiring of the ladies seems to have entirely lost its importiincc. 

lire dinner of this evening—most probably my last in Wind¬ 
sor Castle—offered several new and interesting points to my no¬ 
tice. On this occasion, the most important persons of the admi- 
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ralty board—these pillars of England—^were invited; amongst them 
Admiral Codrington, who has earned the somewhat doubtful fame 
of having burnt the Turkish fleet at Navarino. The provost of 
Eton happened to sit next me, who had before struck me from his 
odd episcopal dress. I entered into a long conversation with him, 
and hoard many observations respecting float old college, which 
celebrated its fourth centenary three years ago,* as well as some 
rcrano’ks on classictil education, the corporal exercises of the 
boys, &c. 

After dinner, I was enabled to see St. George’s Hall, next i5 the 
dining-room, whei’C the arms and banners of the Knights of the 
Garter arc suspended. It is ornamented in the strict old Gothic 
style, wainscottedf with high seats all round the walls, and over them 
large portraits, armour, shields, and fltfgs. The w'hole produces a 
grand and solemn eflect. , 

And tlius, as the court returns to-morrow to London, Windsor is 
closed for me. 

I only add the following short sketch of Admiral Codrington:— 


ADMIRAL CODRINGTON. 

• 

Of rather largo stature. The emperor said to him: “ Vans avez 
engraisse;" and, in fact, there is considerable embonpoint in his 
figure. Of the three divisions of the brain, the middle and buck 
parts arc more considcr^le than the front; the form of the wiiole, 
as is u-sual with the English, rather long than broad. His head is 
nearly bald. In his lace, his nose seems to project with a sort of 
sensual characteristic, and the eyes arc rather too near one another. 
The cxjjrcssion of his countenance is cheerful. He was dressed in 
black, with several orders. 

London, June 7ili.—Noon. 

However magnificent Windsor is, London js still more so, and I 
am well pleased at being again swimming in this ocean! 1 ex¬ 

pected great things fj-om my rc«idcncc in London, and cannot, 
therefore, afford long holidays! 

Yesterday evening, one of Prince Albert’s equerries. Colonel 
Wilde, with wlioni the interest in scientific pursuits which he mani- 
lestcd brought me often into intercourse, mentioned to me Shak- 
speare’s oak in the park, and this morning I set out to look for it, 
uecoiupauicd by the chaplain to the queen, W'ho acted as my guide. 
The readers of Shakspeare, no doubt, remember the passage in the 
“ iMcvry Wives of Windsor:” 

-;-that TIerne the Hunter, 

Sometime a keeper hi tlic Windsor forest, 

Doth, all the winter time, at stiU midnight, 

Walk round about an oaL’’ 


O 
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Tills Heme's oak is still shown, though almost dead; and a 
second, but a little more alive, has been called Skalcspeare’s oak. 
On a boautiftd balmy morning we defended from the slopes into a 
vindarium, a sort ot vaidted tunnel, richly adorned with vases of 
carved syenite. There was only an orangc-treo at present here, 
and from it our path conducted us into that part of the park which 
is reserved for the walks of the castle. The ti’ecs here were beau¬ 
tiful, and the grass of a splendid green; but a certain disagreeable 
regularity continued to displease me. There were grass-plots; but 
upon' tlie broad gravel walks between them, not even the smallest 
blade of grass wsis permitted to make its appearance; there was 
turf, but exactly three feet on each side of the walks it was rolled 
and mown so careVuliy, that no single blade pfhjcctcd above the 
rest; and even the incadONv itself was surrounded with small iron 
work, to answer the purpose of a fence. I was tempted to ask 
myself whether the air, too» were not measured ofi’and allowanced, 
and I could no longer enjoy the pure element with the same pleasure. 
Wc now penetrated liirther into the park, and met with many 
splendid old lime-trees and oaks, under the beautiful bouglis of 
which Shakspcarc may often have reposed in admiration; but these 
W'cre still not the mythical trees. At last we saw them. Herne's 
oak, standing more among other trees, with bare, scathed branches, 
Shakspeare's oak standing alone—also surrounded with an abomin¬ 
able little paling—and still green, partly from the ivy that encir¬ 
cles it, partly from its own foliage; but among the green branches, 
thus scathed, some appear here and there, like the antlers of a 
giant stag. The tree wmdd have made a splendid dramng, for its 
form and its colouring were equally beautiful. The dry branches 
were stripped of their bark, and of a fine lich yellow; the bark of 
the old tree itself was of a gray tint; then the old trunk, of miglity 
size, and the different shades of green in the ivy and the oak leaves: 
I could have admired it /or days. It quite deserves to be called 
ShaLspeare’s tree! In tm midst of all these surrounding objects, 
I could almost fancy the actual scenery of that charming comedy; 
for, in truth, the church of Eton, in which the lovers were to bo 
speedily united, is to be seen at fio great distance. It could not but 
be interesting to me to have seen all this! 

On our return to the castle, the same chaplain showed me St. 
George’s Chapel, in which the kings of England are now buried. 
It is entered by a wide Gothic vestibule, and the nave of the church 
itself, with its lofty painted windows, ite rich Gothic ornament.'^, 
and the sepulchre of the Princess Charlotte (by Wyatt, representing 
her cotj *> and her spirit ascending to Heaven), produces a grand, 
soletnii, and melancholy eficct. There is, however, always some¬ 
thin disagreeable to me in this English-Gothic style, namely, tho 
Jkit pitch of the roof, so to speak, which always reminds me of the 
Jfbonsh style. I then <.advanced to the choir, with its lofty, 
nchly-carved wooden seats for the choristers, adorned with a double 
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row of banners suspended from tbo roof, and^|ifc sparingly lighted 
by the large window at its extremity, whic|||H|||(tm up with mo¬ 
dern painted glass. The morning service tnlm beginning, and 
a stillness, a solemn severity,* and a ceremonioWbl^rvance reigned, 
of which we can only get a just conception in England, and which 
again invites to a comparison with Italy, which, tliough Catholic, 
is so much more lax in tliis respect. 

Not far from St. George’s Chapel, is that little deserted church 
which I had previously passed, and wliich, if the hand of time 
continue to act thus upon it, must soon sink into ruins. I heard 
to-day that it had been commenced by Henry III., and continued 
by Cardinal Wolsey, who, with true ecclesiastical pride, intended 
it for his burial-ptacc. The fabric of his ainbitlbus plans fell to the 
ground before the fabric of his sepulchre Avas completed, and now 
the latter is follorving the former. , 

From hence I was obliged to find my way without a guide, 
and this is not so easy through all those courts and buildings. 
After some mistakes and questions, however, I succeeded, and 
soon afterwards the court lef t I'or London. Wc drove to Slough in 
nine carriages, attended by a guard of honour of the dragoon guards, 
and arrived in liondon in half an liour, where nine more carriages, 
Avidr aiiotlicr guard, rvere in waiting; hence wc drove through 
great crowds, and some thousand elegant carriages filled with spec- 
tator-s, to Buckingham Balace. Exactly an hour had elapsed be¬ 
tween my entering the curiiagc at Windsor, and my leaving it at 
Buckingliam Palace. 


London, June 7th—Evening. 

IMy first A’isit in the suite of his majesty in London has been 
mad(?, and borne a rich harvest. 

We lii-st drove; at three o’clock, to the mansion of the Duke of 
Sutherland. This house is considered to bo the most splendid in 
jjondon—which is saying a good doat—in regard to its interior 
arrangements; and it coidd not bo otherwise than interesting to 
me to obtain a definite idea of how much one ctin live on, mas- 
much as I had often seen, as a physician, on how little one must 
sometimes subsist; and, besides, to sec m.any specimens of art pre¬ 
served there. 

The house is well worthy of its character. It is not far from St. 
James’s Park, and its exterior is in the simple Italian style. In the 
vestibule, the massive folding doors leading to the staircase arc 
formed of a large mirror on eacli side, and the hinges of the door arc 
of cut-glass, here as well as in the upper apartments. Tlw reception- 
room is really magnificent! Marble columns, wainscotting of po¬ 
lished marbles, marble statues, and the iloors and staircases co¬ 
vered Avith fine scarlet carpets. Up stairs is a splendid room 
adorned with some excellent pictures. J found here several pictures 
which I had seen in Paris, bought by the duke from Marshal Soult’s 

a2 
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gallery, for instance, two Murillos, and the picture of the “ Prodigal 
Son.” which had,,JiiB^ed me very favourably when I saw it m 


Paris, besides onc^BPifbaran, and one by Velasquez, Very remark¬ 
able was ayoimg^rist, bearing the cross, from Raffiicllc’s earlier 
years, and in contrast with this, a very handsome modern picture 
by Paul Delaroche. In addition to these, there were several 
other spendid works, which I liad not time to examine as they 
deserved; for as the duke, Avith his beautiful wife and daughter, 
did the honours of his house, the time wo could bestow on the 

f ictltres was necessarily much circumscribed. Thus, for instance, 
would AwUingly have devoted more time to the consideration 
of a large picture by Guercino, of a Cupid in marble by Tlior- 
Avaldscn, and of a''pretty little picture by Brckchcamp, represent¬ 
ing an old woman in hen room at her simple meal; and, lastly, 
in another of the suite pf apartments, the Gallery Lenoir, a series 
of pencil portraits of the time of the French revolution. Wc liad, 
however, alw'ays something neiv, belonging to the most refined 
luxury, to observe and admire. In the large picturc-g.'illery, for 
instance, there was an elegant table of plate-glass, the top of Avhich 
consisted of a moveable mirror, placed there merely to save one 
the trouble of bending the head back in order to examine the 
painted ceiling, which was' more conveniently and pleasantly seen 
by reflection in the mirror. In the same vray there w'crc speaking- 
pipes with bells attached to them, in the walls of the upper apart¬ 
ments, by means of which orders could bo immediately transmitted 
to the children’s or servants’ rooms. I do not attempt to describe 
the exceeding elegance of the usual furniture of the rooms; merely 
adding that the house, notwithstanding all this, gave me quite tlio- 
idea of an iuhahUfd 07 ie, which feeling was, perhaps, excited in me 
by the Juno-like beauty and majesty of the duchess, for truly she 
is well suited to impress the idea, tliat only such an elegant and 
luxurious establishment w'aa(iit for such a mistress. 

From thence wc drove take a nearer view of the Houses of 


Parliament, now in coiirso of erection. To-day, too, W'hcn I liad 
an opportunity of seeing the Tliamcs front in its wliolc length to 
better advantage, it still appeared to me too low, and not in pro¬ 
portion to the very lofty tower-like building at the southern end. 
On the other hand, the strictest attention, even in the most 
minute details, to the Anglo-Gothic style, is highly to bo com¬ 
mended. Tlio ornaments, the innumerable coats of arms, the 
pointfjd columns, little statues and projecting points, the arches of 
tlie v^indows and doors, every thing is in harmony, and every 
thing_mo- * carefully carried out. If I .should be asked, however, 
whajl prmcipally miss in all new Gothic buildings, I must rem.ark 
thafe to me tnere appeai-s to be w^anting also in tins Avork great and 
mai^Bive proportions, and a certain grand freedom which includes 
to a certain, extent, soinvitljing organically irrational. WhocA'cr 
wishes to seiT)y an example exactly \ivhat I mean, lei him compare 
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In his mind the Palace of the Doges at Venice, with the Houses of 
Parliament, and he will soon feel to which side the balance must 
incline. • 

The material is a close-grained yellowish-white limestone, which, 
however, does not appear to me to possess overmuch firmness. The 
ari'angcment of the interior of the house may be called grand, and 
to the purpose. 

Not far from this is the old Westminster Hall, of which the ex¬ 
ternal broad Gothicstylc,and its ornaments with projecting buttr(^scs, 
undoubtedly served as a model for the Houses of Parliament, which 
are to be connected with it. They arc thus both tlic same 
height, though i» the hall wc should have expected a less elevation, 
because the whole Iruilding is really nothing but a hall, and the 
roof and vaulted covering are one and the same thing; Irom within, 
therefore, it looks very large, has a grand cfloot, and presents a 
remarkable appearance with It.s ancient simplicity of walls, and its 
beautiful Avoodwork in the roof. 

Prize works in statuary were then placed in the hall, in order to 
determine on the artists to whom the statues for the Houses of 
Parliament should he committed. Unfortunately, every thing was as 
yet under cover, for the exhibition docs not begin for a fortnight; 
otlierwisc, ■wc might have been able to judge, in some degree, 
towards what direction the needle of the plastic arts at present 
points. 

Next—to Westminster Abbey. Our carriages drove into a court 
railed oft’ and generally closed, from which tlio principal entrance 
to the abbey opens; the organ resounded, and the clergy, followed 
by the vergers with silver wands, came to meet his majesty. 

Even from this spot, from which is seen right in front, the immense 
nave of the church, the eft'cct is very considerable; but when wo 
had penetrated more into tlio interior, ^md seen the several chapels 
which open oirt of the nave in all dire\t.ious—when the tombs of 
the old kings, Edward the Confessor, the Henries, Richard H., 
Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, the monuments, and sometimes the 
tombs of so many knightly and great men, and of so many noble 
women, all in the diftcrent styles of their respective centuries, were 
presented to tlic eye, a feeling came over me, such as I had never 
experienced before in any cliureh—the same feeling which the 
retlcctiug geologist cxijerionccs, when he reads in the depths of the 
mountains the history of the cai th—the feeling, that here the fossil 
history of all England surrounds us. 

To this was added the feeling of antiquity expressed in the ex¬ 
traordinary colours of some parts of the stone work, and in the 
endless ornaments, as for instance in Homy Vllth’s cliapel, and 
the most splendid cftfecta of light and shade produced by the old 
painted windows upon openings and arched passages! The con¬ 
tinued resounding of the organ, too, ‘produced a beautiful and 
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solemn clTcct, and I experienced a deep inward emotion during the 
whole time of our visit. 

In those pillars, England contains U firm central point for its 
further development. It is more important than one thinks, for a 
people to SCO itself continually represented in an old and worthy 
monument of such a kind, containing, as it were, the essence of its 
historical development. 

It had been wisely provided, that not too many persons should 
entet.thc church at once, and the clergy and the authorities only 
accompanied us, and gave us the requisite information respecting the 
historical moniuncnls. And how much is there to observe?—far 


more than can po:\ubly be seen in such a short <.ime. Wlio can 
prevent a pcculiuv feeling, when standing beforc*the tomb of Henry 
V., and the beautiful Catliarine of France, when he secs the. monu¬ 
ment of Elizabeth, and hot far from it, that of her unhappy, and 
yet, perhaps, hap])ior half-sister, Mary Stuart? What a view of 
the history of the United Kingdom do wc obtain from the old 
wooden throne, broiiglit by Edward T. from Scone, in 1297. Tlie 
chair contains in ils seat the stone upon which the ancient Kings 
of Scotland were anointed, and the form of the whole reminds mo 
of the old wooden throne in Norway (as represented by Dahl). 
Finally, the great number of more modem monuments erected to 
men who were in any rc.speet a pride to their eountiy, and who 
have found their Pantheon hen.'. Few are Avcll executed, the best 


perhaps is the sitting statue of Walt, by Cliaiitrcy; but all pro¬ 
duced a great clFeet by their po.sitlon, and by the memory of the 


men thcmselv 


a great clFeet by their po.sitlon, and by the mcmoiy 
icmselvcs. Newton, Nelson, Sliakspcare, Tliorason, Ct 


-anning. 


Pitt, and so many otlicr-s, spirits very unlike one another, have bi-ei 
united here in a sort of milhalla, in which 1 should have liked t- 


have seen Dr. .Tenner. 


I must, however, among much that is sublime and serious, 
mention a sort of comitail ai^fl yet chai’actcrl.stic scene, which arose 
from the fact, that the clergy and olliccrs, wdio accompanied the 
king, had not failed, as is usual on such occasions, to bring tlicir 
respective wives and ehildren Wfith them, in order, if only by a 
word, to Lave an opportunity of being presented to his majesty. 
This was also the ease with a tall tliin old gentleman, the principal 
chiircliAvarden, who.^ic head, almost bald, was barely covered with a 
velvet cap, and who entered the church with his family, as we w'ore 
about to leave. Ili.s spouse, rather younger than liimsclf, eager to 
see her htisbimd, too, properly .submissive and rc.S];)ectful in the pre¬ 
sence pjf >yalty, remai-kcd with horror, that the old gentleman, 
whilst ^is majesty, with his accirstomcd condescension, was c.x- 
chaq^g^gomc words with him, still kept his cap on his head. 
Sh||^^)simc^)ely approached him cautiously from^ behind, and by 
a movement carried off tlic innocent skull cap from the 

l^d.of the^jg^tonlshcd churchwarden. The incident appeared to 
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me, in this great historical background, like a scene from Wilkie, 
and sufficiently proved who was here the commanding parly. 

From the ancient history of England we passed at once into 
its most modem; namely, the Houses of Parliament. First, to the 
House of Lords. Who docs not experience a remarkable sensation 
on entering these precincts? Tlic anti-chambers are extensive and 
covered with red carpets, the interior of tlie haU itself simple, the 
space almost confined; a small gallery above, for the short-hand 
writers and for visitors. Li the jnld.st, before the taljlc, the l.ord 
Cliancellor, in a black gown and large wig upon th.c woolsai.'k,— 
before liim the mace—opposite to him the clerk—nlrij in a wig; 
around, the rows^f pcei‘.s—the spiritual in .surjdices, the temporal in 
common dress, and nearly all with their hats on. Ol‘ the members of 
the upper house, Avhich consists of more’than 400, not nearly the half 
were present. All sorts of petitions were laid on the table, and their 
titles read by the eloi’k: then the important question regarding the 
sugar duties waste have horn discussed, Avhen the motion was made 
to postpone this bill to another time, in conseqmrnee of the ball at 
court, at Avhich sev«'rid of the peers wore ol'eourse (thliged to he present. 
Some discussion took place—Wellington spf)ke in favour of the post¬ 
ponement, and it Avas agreed to. Lord Ijrougliam A\'as hut 

did not speak; soA'cral others Avorc poifitecl out to us. After about 
half au hour aa’o Avent to the House of Commons. In its temporary 
accommodation, the arrangements are still more simple than those of 
the IJpper House; it l*oks almost like a large lecture-room. Here 
a speaker presides, and here, too, out of more than fiOO members, 
^hardly 200 w'ore ]>re.seut. It is true, that tlx' most interesting 
.“nbjeets are generally discussed late in tlu^ evening, or at night. 
The rpiestion under discussion avus, Avhethor it was advantageous 
and right, still tnorc to divide the hAdngs in Scotland (Avhere at 
pn'stnii, at any rate, miieh diftcrenco of opinion piawails in church 
matters) or not. Peel Avas present, ca.^c to us, and explained some 
jnatler.s, AA'hilst the discussion continued, and the opposition loudlv 
cxpresswl their opinion, until Sir James (.'irahani rose and defended 
the mini.sterial vicAv of the suhjeet, upon Avhich his opinion appeared 
to he received Avith pretty general applan.'^e. At this point the 
king loft the house. 

In tlut evening, tliere Avas a large full-drc.«s dintier-party, and 
afterAvards a sjJondid soiree in the large apartments of the palace, 
at Avliich most of the Avorld of fashion and beauty in London AA’crc 
}>r( ■sent. It offered to the silent obscrv'cr a avuIo and amusing 
field. Of politically interesting persons, I only saw Admiral Napier 
and the.Turkish Ambassador, Ali Effendi, Avho aa'cvc ftCAv to mo; 
tlie latter a little man Avith very bright eyes, and an othorAvisc 
uninteresting olive complexioncd luce, Avith the red lez on his head. 
Amojig the ladies Averc several of remarkable boanty, for example, 
Lady Clanwllliam, a daughter of Lady Pembroke—and licr sister. 

1 found that a black dress and diamonds arc particularly firvour- 
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able to tlie English style of beauty. The full dress of the court is 
very superb, the servants’ livery richly adorned with gold lace, and, 
oddly enough, with great bags attached to the collar of tho coat. 
Tlie lords in waiting carried long white wands, and wore a very 
rich costume. It was half-past twelve o’clock before the company 
broke up. 


XIX. 


June 8th—Evening. 

TlllS' forenoon tVaa at my disposal for some visits on medical 
business. First—a visit to hlr. Lawrence, author of a work on the 
“ Physiology of Man,” tyhlch had interested me much some years 
ago, but which had rendered the author obnoxious to the clergy, 
because he had endeavoured to penetrate a little more deeply into 
the relation between the conscious and the unconscious life of the 
soul (generally, but unscieutifically, denominated soul and body). 
He appears to have allowed himself to be Irighteucd by this, and 
is now merely a practising surgeon, who keeps his Simday in the 
old English fasliion, and hits let physiology and psychology alone 
for the present. I found him a rather dry, but honest man. His 
wife is celel.)ratcd as one of the first ilower cultivators in London, 
and possesses in particular, a bcautil'ul collection of orchideous 
plants, which we shall jtrobably visit on some other occasion. 
Hence I drove to Bethlehem Hospital, commonly called Bedlam. 
It is in Lambeth, par etceUeiice the Catholic portion of I.ondon, 
and is tlie well-known lunatic asylum founded by Henry VIIL, 
and built after the model of tho Tuilcrics, much to the dissatisfaction 
of Louis XIV. The present largo building, adorned with a Corin¬ 
thian portico and a cupola,/w'as only linislicd in 1815, and can 
receive about 400 patients bf both sexes, but of 311 patients re¬ 
ceived in one year, and 263 at tbc time in the institution, 157 are 
said to lia- c been dismissed cured, whiclr would be a very favour¬ 
able ratio. The grounds and avcrfac are splendid; but tho idea of 
placing in the vestibule of a madbousc two colossal, and into 
the bargain, bad statues of a raving madman and a molmicholy 
madman lying chained on the ground, could only have originated 
in the brain of an SInglisluaau. Fortunately, these figures are now 
covered. 

I passed trough several of the large, airy corridors, off’ which 
were cells i«r single patients, or for two, three, and four tog<;thcr. 
Every thing was very clean, but the black bars and doors produce 
a melancliftj^yr effect against the white-washed walls. In seveml 
court-yai^s were patients walking or w'orking in the open air. A 
separa^ cuvision is here rnadp of criminal patients, i. e. such per.«ons 
as haw "committed crimes, of which insanity was considered the 
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reason or the cxc,use. Thus I saw Oxford, “Who made an attempt 
on the life of the queen, and who has been shut up here, although 
he did not appear to me to bo insane. He is a person of very ordi¬ 
nary appearance. Another ijerson, really insane, a literary man from 
Hanover, had already troubled the queen with the most various re¬ 
quests before he was sent to this asylum. Also an elderly German 
lady, who appears to have addressed Prince Albert on several oc¬ 
casions. Both these persons spoke to me, and I had some difficulty 
in getting away from them. Certainly it is very comprehensible 
that a young couple, like this royal pair, standing upon a pinnacle, 
and represented every day to millions as an ideal of* happiness, 
should become th^ object of the passionate Avisiies,of several of these 
unhappy persons. Bedlam may yet have to open its doors to many 
others of the same kind! 

The treatment of the patients here .seeing hardly to be a medical 
treatment, properly so called, but rather tti be confined to tlicir 
safe keeping, giving them constant occupation, and preserving 
cleanliness among them. 

I was finally conducted into the room wlicre tlic directors bold 
their meetings, &c. The ebainnan is always the Lord IMayor of 
London for the time being. The arms of the several chairmen arc 
suspended round the room in elegant frafiios with inscriptions, itc. 

I next drove to sec Mr. Dcville, who was named to me as the 
principal plircnological dilettante in London. He is a citizen, and 
lamp-maker, and has a large shop of all sorts oi’lamps, with which a 
cabinet is connected, containing a really rich craniosexiplc collection, 
consisting of the skulls of individuals of various nations, and a number 
(if casts of the heads of remarkable persons. The owner bimself was in 
the country, but I was allowed to examine, every thing, and I should 
particularly have rvished, had I had leisure, to have devoted a longer 
portion of time to the examination of a ^rics oflieads, being casts of 
the head of the same jierson at diflerent pc jiods ol life. The successive 
development and changes of those fine modulations of the suvliico of 
the skull, which correspond entirely with those developments and 
changes by which the I'caturcs of the countenance arc altered, and 
wdiich, like these, determine certain principles, and arc not of tliem- 
selvcs unimportant, altliongh they lie without the circle of any sys¬ 
tematic or scientific construction and explanation, were here very 
decided, ami to be perceived and followed out in a remarkable order. 
Unfortunately, these casts are not allowed to be multiplied in any way. 
Of some other forms, however, casts are to be obtained, and I hope to 
be enabled to enrich my own collection by tbi.<5 means. I must not 
omit to mention that several interesting skulls of animals arc included 
in this collection, which so often give rise to interesting comparisons; 
the most massive was that of a large elephant killed at Exeter Change 
several years ago. " Tlie cast was very g<x)d, and showed how noble 
this form, so much used in Indian sculptu«;, really is, if our sculptors 
had more opportunities of applying it. 
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From lienee we proceeded to St. Bartliolomew’s Hospital, an old and 
very rich ho.spital in West Smithficld, in the citj^. I naturally wished 
to examine the arrangements of an English hospital, and to see in wh at 
they diftbr from those of Germany, France, and Italy; and for this 
purpose St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (although I hope to sec many 
more) appeared to me very suitable. The hospital consists of four 
buildings .enclosing a court, which were built about 100 years ago by 
Mr. Gibbs, by subscription. One of these contains the offices and a 
lar^e room for the directors, the others contain wards for the sick, an 
apothecary's and a surgeon’s room, niree of the first physicians in 
London and throe surgeons visit the hospital a few times a week, to 
give the necessary directions, perform operations^.&e. House sur¬ 
geons make the other idsits, attend to the dressings, and see to the 
distribution of medicines aiid food. The physicians are not paid, 
as is the case so frcqucuftlv in England, but several young medical 
men and surgeons attend their lectures, profit by their treatment 
of the patients, and pay them for this privilege a considerable fee, so 
that in this way a few thousand pounds are easily made in the cour.'=c 
of the year. There is also a Iceturc-room and a collection of phy¬ 
siological and pathological preparations, so that the institution thus 
becomes a I'egular school of medicine. Among the preparations was 
a remarkable skull of a maclman. This poor wretch had thrust ki.-J 
head into the fire, in order to terminate his existence, but he was 
rescued before cfiecting his purpose: he was, how'ever, more than 
scalped, and a disease aro.se, in the course of which the whole of the 
covering of the skidl detached itself, like the cast shell of a crab. 
It formed partially again, and the man survived a considerable time. 

The patients’ wards ar9 large, but not so immense as they generally 
are in France and Italy. Of the 500 beds in the hospital not more 
than from twelve to twenty arc in one room, which is always ivcll 
lighted and warmed by a la'’go fireplace. Close to it is the apart¬ 
ment of the sister, who ha.s^thc charge of tlie ward, and nurses the 
patients in it. These sisters arc not nuns, hut paid nurses, who have 
two or three nurses under them. Their rooms are generally fur¬ 
nished wiih every comfort, carpets, fireplaces, &c., and all this gives 
to the duties of nursing something more resembling a homo. The 
wards arc always open, and the nurses visit the sick at all times. 
This may perhaps injure the more strict superintendence, but it 
undoubtedly causes the sick person to feci more at home. 

Wc afterwards visited the directors’ room. The staircase is onia- . 
men ted with large pictures drawn by Hogarth for the institution, 
rcpresentlrg the history of the Good Samaritan, and such subjects, 
which we’jorhcar to criticise in consideration of the good intention 
of the work. The room itself is splendid. All around arc inscrip¬ 
tions in letters of gold, mentioning the numerous benefactoi'S to the 
hospital and the sums given by them. Tlie institution has thus 
obtained great wealth, and possesses at present a yearly income of 
more than 30,000/. Besides these the room is ornamented with a 
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number of largo portraits—Henry VIII., who presented the build¬ 
ing to the citizens,—the several celebrated medical officers who have 
been attached to the hospital* as Abemethy, Lawrence, Pott, and 
others. Every year, reckoning in and out-patients, above 10,000 
patients share the benefits of this establishment. 

On this occasion I passed for the first time through the noise and 
bustle of the city; I saw in Fleet-street the only remaining gate be¬ 
longing to the old city of London,—Temple Bar,—that gate at wliich 
the newly-crowned king ivas obliged to request permi.'^sion from.ilic 
Lord Mayor to enter the city, Avhero the latter, even noiv, })rcscnts 
the keys to the new monarch, and wliieli, on certain o^c.' 1 sions, is 
closed, in order t» preserve the privileges of the eity. T could not 
help being borne along with the crowd, and had hardly time to 
admire the splendour of the Large shops, where, behind immense 
panes of plate glass, all the treasun s ol cojhmerco, and all sorts of 
articles of luxury iverc heaped up. V^hen one considers how this mass 
of population has increased, and with it the multitude of c.arringcs 
of all sorts, .and how it is still continually increasing’, one can ima¬ 
gine that the time is not far distant when any furtlier movement 
will become impossible in these narrow spaces, and "where every 
thing must become fixed. , 

I now (h'pve quickly back to Buckiugbam J.’*aLa(;e, as we were to 
attend a gi’cat rout early In tlic afternoon, at the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire’s at Chiswick House. The long train of carnages, the court, 
with the king and the ciflpcror, but without the queen, drove out, 
llirougli an immense multitude, to the park about six miles distant, 
■p’here the whole of the fashionable world was already asscunblcd. 
Tlic park is very beautiful, and particidarly southern m character. 
Cedars, lai’gor than any I over saw elsewhere, .“proading their mighty 
boughs with their groat fan-leaves, almost touching the earth, ever¬ 
green oaks, broad lawns, lakes, andsplo<|dIdhot-houscs, adorned not 
only with real plants, but also with paintings of plants, for in one 
of them were large oil-paintings, representing partly the RalHcsia, 
partly tliat immense South American Lotus,—the newly-discovered 
Victoria Regina, of the natural size. The house is not remarkable,— 
built in the light Italian stylo; but it contains many pictures, amongst 
others a good Albano, and a line Paul Veronese. As the festival Avas 
a re.al rout, some 300 persons were crowded into these small rooms, 
whilst music of not the first class of excellence was being performed. 
Fortunately the day was beautiful, and all shortly spread themselves 
abroad in the open air, and whilst some sat down to a rich lunch 
(the court in a summer-house adorned with numerous her|ildic orna¬ 
ments, and fitted up like a tent) another portion wandered through the 
park. I went down to the water, where, just opposite, three girafies 
■wore walking among the trees, and gazing at their OAvn reflected forms. 
Suddenly one of them, a handsome young animal, took it into his head 
to walk throimh the water, and to take a* nearer view of the elegant 
company. lie did so, and all at once the long necked inhabitant of 
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the desert was walking about among Ae lords and ladies. The 
English ladles—I mention it with all honour—showed great presence 
of mind and calmness, and this unexpected event, therefore, pro¬ 
duced but slight confusion. When this taU guest arrived the other 
guests gave place to him, and remained in the neighbourhood of the 
trees. His swarthy keepers soon came over in a boat and brought 
him back. It was at first to me a riddle how such remarkable game 
came to be found in an English park, but I afterwards heard that 
thiylukc had only hired these animals for the day from a man who 
had them for show. I should not have been surprised after this to 
have seen jt dish of glnxfic at lunch; and this would have.been still 
less of a luxury then that of Count llomanzoff, who sent for a picfie 
of the mammoth found lr\ the ice of the Lena to Petersburg, in 
order to have it served at dinner. 

After four o’clock uV all returned: I had never seen such a 
crowd of spectators. At Hydcrpark corner, particularly, there was 
at least a mile in length of carriages, close to each other, from which 
several pretty liices looked out with curiosity; and a number of 
gentlemen and ladies on horseback stood still or galloped about: 
the sight was very intcre.sting. 

W c were to visit the Ituhan Opera in the evening, and thcrclbre 
dinner was earlier than usual, in daylight, and with open xvindows. 
I paid a visit first to the great gallery. There are some fine paint¬ 
ings there, particularly by Rubens and Rembrandt. I was par- 
tiexilarly struck with a picture of the latter, repro.scnting a young 
squire, witli a falcon on his wri.st. The tone of this picture is ex¬ 
cellent, at the same time so poetical and real! as those old painter^ 
haVe the art of often uniting the most remarkable contrasts, whilst 
the more modern onc.s cannot even unite their extremes. Besides 
this, there arc some beautiful pictures by Horghe, one of which 
particularly reminded me of|my favourite at Munich, in which the 
sunlight falls through a narrow opening into a court-yard. Here 
is just such a scene of still life represented, and here, too, sits a 
woman reading, xvith her red, old-fashioned dress, and a black head- 
dre.ss, and with her back towai;ds the spectator. There arc also 
some spkmdid pictures by Terburg, by Potter, and the two Van der 
Veldes, the one a painter of sea pieces, and the other of animals. 
The approach of the court soon put a stop to my observations 
on art. 

Immediately after dinner, at eight o’clock, wc drove to the Hay- 
market, to the tjj^ueen’s Theatre, which is devoted to Italian opera 
during thc^London season; and for this purpose all the most celc- 
bratecl talent in operas is engaged. Here, too, an immense crowd 
surrounded the house, in order to see the arrival of the court; but, 
behind a wall of policemen, we descended In safety from the car¬ 
riages, at a particular entrance, from which a staircase, covered with 
scarlet cloth, conducted u^at once to the anti-chamber of.the two 
large boxes devoted to the use of the court. ITic opera was the 
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“ Barber of Seville;” and as we entered, Grisi, as Rosiue, was just 
commencing her great aria in the first act. She has a fine figure, 
and a handsome face, with ejes of somewhat oriental form. She, 
however, sometimes grimaces rather with her mouth. Her singing 
is fine, but rathgr sharp, and her voice does not reach the heart. 
Probably, some Other mrt would suit her better, in merely external 
matter's. Mario acted Almavida; a soft, beautiful tenor, and a 
handsome young man. Figaro was represented by Foniasari; a 
full, sonorous, baritone voice, and a beautiful figure, with speaking 
features, but rather vulgar looking. The trio in the second aSit, 

“ Zitto^ zitto," sung by these three, quite transported ipe to Italy, 
by its freshness and fire. Old Lablachc, as Bartolo, was a capital 
buftb;'a real lion’# voice, with the countenance of a lion. F. La¬ 
blachc also, sang “ Don Basilio” very ^Ycll. The house is very 
large (it is said to contain space for 2500 persons), and looks rather 
too uniform with its five tiers of boxes), each merely ornamented 
with gold upon a red ground, the drapery of the boxes being also 
red. Tlie orchestra is nothing remarkable; and the decorations, 
which can only be called middling, prove how little, on the whole, 
the thc.atrc is regarded, and how much such occasions as the present 
are considered as extraordinary festivals. On account of tlris latter 
circumstance, the house was crowded, €o that boxes in the best 
circle, capable of accommodating four persons, were let at twenty- 
five guineas! 'Phe examination of the boxes was an amusing occu¬ 
pation for the spectator. Some very pretty faces and figures were 
visible; and a large box, in which all the ladies wore wreaths of 
flowers, particularly attracted my attention. 

. Alter the llrat act, there was great ajiplausc and clapping of 
hands. The curtain rose, and tlie whole musical strength of the 
company appeared on the stage, to sing “ God save the Queen.” 
A hurrah! followed, and another for the emperor. Next came 
the ballet, with a fandango, pas de den!f, in which Cerlto appeared; 
a very pleasant sight; she is very pretty, and particularly graceful 
in her movements. 

The court left after eleven o’clock; the streets were still full of 
policemen. 
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I.on(lon, June 9th—Evening. 

As to-day was Sunday, on which in London all woi4c ceases, I 
had more leisure to devote to my particular pursuits. I spent the 
morning with Owen, in the College of Surgeons, in order to com¬ 
pare our microscopes, and to see some interesting preparations, 
llobcrt Brown and Brodcrip also came J^hithcr, and 1 was induced 
to give these gentlemen and Dr, Freund, who accompanied me, a 



tfetteral view of my cranioscopy, a ta^k which my impcrf^t know- 
tedgG of English, rendcjced somewhat diffieiUt to me, but ’iirh^ suc- 
pewcd pretty satisfactoiily. I hope for ihucIl sympathy with this 
system, and Dr. Freund will translate ray lecture on* |he subject at 
Leipzig, in order to render the diflusion of it easier. Robertprewn 
then cxlubited some very remarkable sections of .an antedilnvian 
fossil-plant. Probably the entire plant was care of the cones of those 
enormous Equiseta which, like trees, overgrew the marshes of the 
antediluvian world. Owen, on his part, gave us his views of 
scnJ^ic remarkable fonnations of skulls m Iris odlcction. The most 
rcraarkabl<i was a monstrous formation from India, in which 
another skull was joined to the head of a child in such a jnanner, 
that the two crovfhs rvere luaital. During life a Sympathetic move¬ 
ment of tiro upper head IukI showed itself whenever the lower head 
moved. The bony parts of the two united skuUs were in Owen’s 
h:mds, and wc considered attentively this extraordinary niallbrma- 
tion; and when, luimpdiatelyafterwards,a skuUwas exhibited, which, 
by the action of water on tlic brain, had been enlarged so as to be 
nearly a foot and a half in diameter, it was impossible to .avoid 
being reminded in how many ways even tliis noblest part of the 
human frame can become deformed by monstrosity or disease! 

I Avas afterwards present, at several consultations, one of wlilch in¬ 
troduced mo into the splendidly furnished house of the IMarpiis of 
LausdoAvue. I Avas alloAved the pleasure, after the conclusion of tlio 
consultation, of entering the marble hall, in Avhicli the manjnis 
has displayed a number of ancient and modern Roman sculptim s. I 
Avas most attracted by a relief, the size of life—an anti(juc-~a sitting 
vEseulapius. The simple air of a remote jieriod of art relreshed 
me. Tins Avas a fit conclusion to the lormer half of iny day, 

X had rcseived iny ultornoon fiir a Avalk through London. Inst, 
du-ough the Strand and Fleet-street, to St. Paul’s. I had brought 
Avith me no very great cx^ACctatiou-s of this edifice, great only in 
regal'd to Its size, and tlie sight of it even diminished iny opinion. 
In thf: place of one of the most magnificent old cathedrals, cele¬ 
brated a.? one of the most splendid buildings of the middles agea, 
the seventeenth century—this cmitnry in matters of taste IjcIoav all 
criticism —has set up one of the most tasteless collections of column.-', 
A;aultccl roots, oaves and statues, that encumbers the earth. Sir 
Cliristophcr Wren, the architect, has a monument hero, njvm Avhicli 
stands the proud word, “ Cii'cum.«pice! ’ but his own .'ontcncc, or 
rather that of bis age, is exju-essed here. Only when seen from a 
uistanci does the size of the ctirxda render it an imposing object; 
seen fronir vritbin, Avherc in addition cvciy thing seems so Avastc 
and deserted, it is a mere soulless vault, 

J»ot far from tins is the Monument, that Avell-knoAvn column 
erected to commemorate the great fire of 1066 . which, amon-r 
other things, destroyed ,the bcauttful old Gothic cathedral. It 
ascends splendidly into the air, Avith its gilt ornament at the top, 
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particularly in sucH b^utifiii sunslimo as tbit' of to-d^j. 1 could 
have widbted to have ol^incd a view c€ X<oti4oiS fi^dna the top, 
hut this pedantic celebratioi^ of the Sunday cvot cloaee the door 
at its base which on oilier days is always open I Ihtus a puntahic 
iaith always prevents every free view! I then turned my steps to 
new London Bridge, the last of the bridges towards the sea, for 
from this, too, a view is to be obtained; and such a view! : 

_ I can truly say, that the size and imirortance of this immen^ 
city now first burst upon my view. The Thames is here really an 
ann of the sea, with an ebb and flood mating a difference of eight 
feet, and with rippling waves of muddy Water; ant^ when one 
stands upon the hndge and looks down upon this stream, with its 
forest of masts aiM its innumerable steamers, winch pass each other 
like fishing boats, with its great Custonr-house, and the number of 
largo warehouses, one obtains, as at one vie^, an idea of the import¬ 
ance of London to commerce. Added to this one sees, up the 
river, the other bridges, the masses of lumscs, the stores, the great 
breweries, and the immense iron gasometers, rising into the air like 
large towera or colossal blast-furnaces, and all this without any rule 
or symmetry, ranged along according as each is needed, mostly 
blackened by smoke, but always producing such an immense ellect 
cn masse. As a forest chain of mouiitAins, -with all its underwood 
and ugly roots, and its several flowers, which, taken separately, 
would appear insignificant or even disagreeable, appears splendid 
from a distance undcr^ favourable circumstances, and surrounded 
as it were with a bluish mist; so l^ondon, with all its dirt and 
misery, and smoko in parts, yet as a whole, how splendid and 
vnighty! Wliat a size again is this bridge, and what trallic is there 
i>u it on a Sunday. I dosconded on the loft bank one of those 
stops leading down to the water between the liouscs, and found 
myself in the midst of the life of a sea-port; sailors, casks, smell 
of lur, everywhere hills and notices t?f sale. Every ten nuuutes 
one of the little steamers, about fifty of wbich now jily on the 
Tharac.s, leaves each station, just like the omiubu.sos in the streets; 
and for no more than fourpence one is conveyed from London to 
AV’^estininster-bridgc. We passed tmder Southwark, and Blackfiiars- 
britlgc, beautifully adorned at every buttress with Ionic columns, 
and finally under Westminster-bridgo, near ivliicli immense pillars 
arc erected, to wliich a new bridge, a suspension one, is to be 
fas-tened. Such a voyage is really very rciuarkable. To-day the 
steamers are doubly busy, for on Sunday many persons take ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity of visiting Greenwich; and just as I 
left Jjondon-bridge, some boats set oiF quite overfilled with pas¬ 
sengers. Five or six were lying at the same time alongside the 
pier at Avhicli I landed. TTie passengers rush out and the steamer 
pursues its way. These vessels pass each other contimially, like the 
pleasure boats on the Elbe. They rush, past each other, .«toamiug 
and hissing, and yet each one passes on its course undisturbed. 
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The service of these steamera is simple; just above the machine 
sits a boy, who continually calls out, according to a sign from the 
captain, “ stop,” or “ go on,” accordipg as it is necessary; and thus 
they carefully get out of the way even of tlie little boats, which 
otherwise would often be swamixjd in such a mass of movement. 

My way back conducted me through tire rvholo length of St. 
James’s-park, and I enjoj'^ed Viuious views of Westminster Abbey, 
peeping out from behind splendid lime trees and oaks above the 
ornamental rvater in the park. It looks very beautiful in the. midst 
or'Such a city, to see sheep pasturing on each side of tlu! path, or 
swans, ducks and gccsc. conn' to the sliore to ho led hy the trhildreii. 
I should almost call thc.=o parks the pauses between the long 
sentences of London, they give a few resting-plaf5es in the midst of 
this eternal hustle. 

In the evening, his itjajesty, as the Emperor of Russia had now- 
left London, -was to dine more privately, with the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge; and I had the honour of a long conversation with their 
royal highnesses. The duke, though no longer young, shan's wil¬ 
lingly, and to a great extent, in all tlnit alTccts lilb, either jKditif ally 
or aesthetically; her royal highness, with a Irccr spirit, and Hner 
and more poetical feelings, endeavours to spread m un.sought grace 
over all subjects of conversation, and succeeds admirably. 


XXL 


London, June lOtli—Evening. 

To-imy, wc commenced our drives through the city witli tin* 
contemplation of human misery and the doeptk human abasement, 
iwo large prisons opened*^ their heavv iron doors to the royal 
traveller:—First, the New Bridewell, Westminster, .a prison built 
ten year.'= ago by the County of Middlesex, disjdnying cxf|uisite 
cleanliness and order in its arrangcmcnl.s. Vagabonds, swindlci-s, 
cheats, pickpockets, and such likft refuse of human society are here 
jmpnsoned cither for the whole term of their punishment, or at 
least fur some time at first, employed and instructed. Wo pas.scd 
through the outer door into the court, which was for the most part 
formed ot grass plot, planted round the edg(>.s with sbnibs in 

passed into the division appropriated to the 
«vcry thing was arranged with the greatest 
order; but every part of it was also pro\ided with 
^ smoothest W’alU, and the sharpest and firmest iron 

wwk for the security of the prisoners. 

o The buildin" is divided into several wings, and each contains a 
^Wmbor of cells, in which^fbr tbe most part, the prisoners are con- 
j^a singly; others are, however, confined together,, but arc, lis 
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well as those employed in the several workshops, compelled to 
remain perfectly silent. The number of the prisoners at present in 
the building is 500, but as jnany as 800 can be received. The 
people did not ^pear at all ill; and as they receive ^ood food, and 
the air is pure, I believe that the account given u.s is correct, that 
their health is not found to sufler. We look(;d into some cells, 
observed the work of picking oakum, or the threads of the outer 
coat of the cocoa-nut, and Avere pres'-m in one of their scliool-rootns. 
KA'Ovy thing is done Avitha precision ^-frietly vuilitarA'. The Avorkjtig 
men either Avalk on the treadmili, < r sit in regular ranks; those 
called to the chapel or tlic . ,i, march fovAvard in regular 

order and witli meaMtied steps— oa'cii the exercise which they arc 
compelled to take in a narrow conrf. ((’or tlie preservation of their 
liealtli) is performed with a lA-gular slep, and in perfect silence. 
The utility of this syslcm Avas not y.-t pmiectly decided ujam— 
particularly in regard to the total isolation of the prisoners, which, 
as ahove icmarkod, is not carried out to its fullest extent, 'fhe 
silent system, on the contrai'A', appeared already to have produced 
good cilccts; and Avhon avo consider to Aviuit purposes tlic noble 
gift of speech is generally appli<'d iu lumses of correction, this sort 
of deprivation appears decidedly to he useful. The most disagree- 
ahlc impression made on my mind. Avas'tliat produced by tlu; tread¬ 
mill. In a long galivrv are a mimbcr of small colls, capable of 
containing e.xactly one j.'ei.-un. Avho stands upon u step of the Avheel; 
every one of tlic.sc ptisscs tiloiig all the cells; each ])visor,or is 
obliged to step forAvard at the same time as the utlxcrs, or tlio aa'IiccI 
Avould crusli his legs in its icvolniions. 

• At the eommaiid of tlie yaolcr. the dmirs of all the eayes opened 
at the same time, and avo ,siw tlic iinliapjn- criminals ranged before 
us. 'Ihere is .something lijariiil in seeing a. luiman heing not only 
made a machine, but merely a A\-cig^it fur a machine! The pri- 
tioners pa.s.s their time between solitary conlincment, carding Jlsux, 
the trciulniill, and a little instniciion ! When Avill liAiman societv 
be so lar advanced, as to hinder, and render almost iuipofsible, the 
cominiseion of crime, by a more ]K'rr< <'t edueation. tiud a more 
beautiful and freer development oT the huin:m being! 

nic second prison AVO visited Ava.-^ the IVnitentiary, situated on the 
Thame,s, ami intemlcd to receive convicts under sentence of trans¬ 
portation, and to |ircparc them for their future iuie. The building, 
extenvally, looks like a biistille, and the arrangement of the several 
wings is very Avoll mamigod. About 900 male, and 150 female 
convicts; and among both of those divisions are several young per¬ 
sons, Avho arc said to rcceiA-c regular and u.scful instnx^tion. The 
Ibod is lierc also good, and great care is taken to prosevA'c the rooms 
clean and well ventilated. Out of 1000 prisouei*s, therefore, there 
Avero but fifty sick. The solitary system is hero more consistently 
carried out, in conscqt\encc of the grcaton* extent of the prison; and 
wc saw several of these cells fitted up like workshops, in AA'hich 

u 
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cai-pcts were worked, weaving was earned on, carpenter’s and tin¬ 
man’s work done, and so on. When the prisoners assemble, as in 
the church or the school-room, or t« their common occupations, 
strict silence is preserved. 

Lastly, we passed round the towers of this bastille, within the 
outer wall, and saw there a piece of land, laid out as a garden, 
which is' used for giving instructions in gardening to such convicts 
as arc destined for Botany Bay. 

J^’^e then drove to Bedlam; and on this occasion I examined, 
besides the lunatic asylum, a working school for neglected children. 
When one* considers, that among the 2,000,00() inhabitants of 
London, 20,000 £h-c entirel}'^ without habibitions, it is easy to con¬ 
ceive how neglected a number of children must be, and how much 
remains to be done, before tlie evil can bo eradicated. The in¬ 
stitution near Bedlam,* fed, clutlied, and instructed, perhaps a 
couple of hundred children; but this is but a drop in the ocean! 
The house is. on the whole, small, the rooms for sleeping, work¬ 
ing, and eating, rallrer low; but everywhere cleanliness and 
order; and there was oven a garden, kept in order by the chil¬ 
dren themselves. The clotlics and slices arc all made in the insti¬ 
tution. 

We were engaged to-day to lunch with Dr. llowlcy, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterburv, the first ecclesiastical dignitary in Great 
Britain. He lives in the Bishop’s Palace, at Lambeth; and in this 
old ecclesiastical building, Ids lnajc^ty was received by the arch¬ 
bishop anil his ladv. Tlic entrance, througli an old gate overgrown 
W'ith ivy, was of itself remarkahlc; tlie house itself has been several 
times altered, but still in tlie Anglo-Gothic style; the drawing¬ 
room enjoyed, from its liaiidsoinc Gothic windows, a bc.antilid view 
of Westminster, over the trees in the garden; and the library, with 
its bigdi Gothic windows, aivl its rich wainscotting, contains many 
historical and literary treasures. T’lio oolleelion of IMSS. i.s par¬ 
ticularly rich. The jinn lian<l-writing of Queen Elizaheth—(inn as 
her character, was to he found on many a leaf already yellow ivitli 
age. The linst installation of an Archliishnp of Canterbury ivas 
also inteiesting, as well as the. ccipy of a celebrated Chronicle of St. 
Alban’s, ^ladc in the fiCtoenth century. 

For myself, this little court of aii English ecclesiastical prince ofTcred 
several points of comparison with the rich courts of the Italian 
clergy, which I had formerly seen in liomo. The violet-coloured 
livery,* in which all the servants w'cre dressed, was the.only point 
in naiiel my roscmhhmce was to be seen—every thing else was dif- 
fer«5f|^ and the patriarchal ai)pcarance of the venerable couple, sur- 
by a grown-up fumdy, produced a much more beautiful 

a very ricli, but certainly domestic meal, %ve drove to the 

* itcy Zoological Gardenv, the second great zoological institution 
London, which is, however, properly a matter of speculation; 
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for not only is money paid to enter at tho gates, to see the really 
numerous and interesting animals, but other remarkable exhibitions 
are also introduced here. We first visited the cages containing the 
rarer sorts of animals. Every thing is much the same as in the 
Ilegcnt’s-park, but the positions are almost more interesting, and 
tlic animals very well kept. Some of the rarer animals arc wanting, 
as the rhinoceros, the orang-utang, and simn; in fact, the gardens 
in the Regent’s-park appear to be rather more of a scientific under¬ 
taking than these. Among the birds, 1 was particularly strijpk 
with a specimen of the rhamsastos, or pepper-eater (rlimnpsastos 
2 »rtus), which adorns the woods of tlic c'piinoclial* regions of 
America, with the splendour of its phiinage. Al«o a rare specimen 
of water-fowl (Julica chloropus), a beautiful sort of heron [ardca 
citjM-nm), and a rare vulture {t'nllnr ecavdutus). Among the 
quadrupeds, the Carnivora were ])articularly remavkahle; and to me 
a rare specimen of the ursine kangaroo (didelphts urxinnii) I'rom 
Van Dicanan’s Laud, was new. I was also interested in a pair of 
bciiutifid W'apitis, those. Luge stags of North America, Avhich liavc 
seldom been seen to such advantage on this, side the Atlantic. 

Wlillst we were thus w.andcriitg along among' the eagles of the 
wiltl animals, we turned a corner, and .a most extraordinarv spectacle 
presented its.elf before onr cy<‘s. Ovor’an arlilielal lake a painting 
or scenic decoration was cxtend'al, sk’ilfnllv painted and arranged, 
ri'prescnting Loudon before the lire of IfitJO. It was not easy to 
distinguish wlierc to djaw the line bctwt'on the real scenery and 
iho canvass, for a bridge was really thrown over the water, repre- 
Si.nting tlie old l,,ondon Rridge of that time; the tower, the old 
cathedral ol St. Paid, Winchester P.alace. iiml the CMobo Tlieatre 
were really there; ami it was easy, by the aid of jtriuted descriptions, 
to di.-’Cover several points in ancient London. In the evening tl\o 
great fire is hero representetl, and 1 ean^well imagine that hy proper 
ari'angemcnt, a very powerful cllect itiay be produced. Every 
year, or every two ycai'S, a new j)icce is exhibited, and thus art, 
in iiddition to tlic wild beasts, helps to iucrease the prolits of the 
shan.'holders. 

We drove now further and further towai'd.s the more remote dis- 
slricts of the city; the coachman, although undoubtedly yvell ac¬ 
quainted with the town, was several times .at fault; sometimes the, 
pavetnent ceased altogether, and instead of houses, avc saw huts 
surrouudod with gardens: in short wo appeared to be. in the most re¬ 
mote part of England, instead of Jxmdou. This Avas on our Avay to 
the most gigantic AA'ork of modern London, iltc Tunnel. At last avo 
arrived at the entrance, leading from the loft bank doAvn under the bed 
of llic river; as yet, hoAVcver, no carriage can penetrate these depths, 
but loot passengci's only arc admitted, on payment of a small sum, 
and are allowed to pass through. In order to he able to lay doAvn 
a ciirriagi- road, much more ground Avoiild ImA'C to he bought, and 
the prestait oAvnem demand enormous prices; so that the matter is 
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as yet to be left alone. It is easily seen, indeed, from the very 
gradual development of those parts of London which tlie Tunnel 
•was intended to connect, that this enpmous work is of little uk;, 
except to prove the determination of the English spirit in carrying 
out any idea once started. Should London over become as populous 
in this part as it is more west, it will not only be necessary to 
make it passable for carriages, but a new tunnel must be built—per¬ 
haps even a railway tunnel. 

It was particularly interesting to me that Mr. Brunei himself 
was present, in order to show his majesty his plans of the work, 
and to explain by what means (vaulted shields, sacks covered 
with tar, and artjHcial layers of clay) he was enabled to protect 
this double arch of 1300 Ibet long, twenty feet high, and thirty- 
live broad (each arch being fourteen feet across) against the 
Thames, here broad and deep enough to carry merchant vessels. 
Brunei’s physiognomy is characteristic; his figure is short and 
rough, the fonn of his head broad, with a large development in the 
forehead and back part of the skull. 

The conclusion of this productive day’s work was to be the exami¬ 
nation of a large brewery, and that of Barclay and Perkins had been 
fixed upon. 1 was well aware that every thing here was on a co¬ 
lossal scale, and yet the reality far exceeded my expectations; this 
brewery is in itself a small town, containing several courts and streets, 
with large and small buildings. We were lirst conducted to the store¬ 
rooms, in whieli the enormous stores of malt are kept. The brew¬ 
ery requires yearly 112,000 quarters, i. c. as a quarter contains two 
sacks, 224,000 sacks, of malt; it is easy to conceive, therefore, that 
the store of this material must be enormous. Tlici’O were thirty- 
six large cases, reaching through a couple of storio.s, out of which 
the malt could be immediately conveyed according .as it was 
wanted, ]jy means of a sliding door; each of these cases contained 
1000 quarters, or 2000 sacks, .so that the whole store was worth 
about 180,000/. We were next shown the immense malting ap¬ 
paratus, wliere tlie moistened barley is freed from the husk.s by 
rollers thivon by steam power; the grains arc afterwards dried and 
browned for making porter, and' then laid up for use in these large 
cases. JS'ext came the mills, also worked by steam power, in which 
the malt is corned, and finally the enormous vats, in which the 
malt and hops are hoilc<l. '1 he wort Hows from these by means of 
a very ingenious system ol' pipe.s, into tlio cooling-pans, and from 
thence into the enormous tuns, whci-e it is mixed with yeast, and 
where f<"-’nentation takes place; and at length into the really enor- 
mouA.Vais; of winch there arc one hundred and fifty. Hie smaller 
o^l^ntain each 3600 barrels, each of thirty-six gallons; the larger 
oaSl^each from the ground to tlic roof of a considerable sized 
;]^use. At the upper end there is a passage crossing these im- 

f ense vat?, one of which eneasured fifteen paces in diameter; and 
could now understand what I had sometimes read, that when 
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such a Gargantua’a cask bursts, a sort of inundation in the neigh¬ 
bouring streets is the consequence. The value of the contents of 
one of those vats is about 3500/. 

The brewery employs constantly 300 men, and 180 horses. The 
latter ai’e of a particular breed, of very large size, in order to be able 
to draw the two*wheeled drays used to convey the casks of beer 
about the town. They are brought from Lincolnshire, and cost 
from 60/. to 70/. It was quite reasonable that at the conclusion 
of all these observations, we should jiro studio et labore be conducted 
into one of the olfices, in order to taste the ale and the porter. 
They were both excellent. 'J'he porter is of a heavy, solid, and 
sombre character^ the ale, on the otiior hand, wa^ handed round in 
Champagne glasses, and contains in its clear liglit brown waves a 
strong intoxicating spirit. 

If 1 were to make a remark in conclivsion, it would be this: 
—^vvliat a number of things the human mind can produce and 
originate ignorantly and unconsciously, so that at the end exactly 
the siimc eilcct is ])roduccd as if he had all along known Avkat 
this result would be. TJuus, for o.xample, these men direct the 
preparation and fermentation of these pleasant and nourishing 
drinks, and do not at all know that by this moans they give rise 
to a process of microscopic vegetation, :fnd cultivate one of the most 
remarkable formations of jdants. It h:ts, indeed, only been hnoAvn 
for a few years among scicntilic men, that yeast consists of an in¬ 
finite number of the njost minute semina, and that fermentation is 
nothing hut an organic convorsiDn of aliquid, which conversion goes 
on at the same rate if left to take its natural course, and is cleter- 
‘jnined by an increase of the original Ijuhhlcs, and by a development 
of plants, which again form fresh semina, or bul)bles, being the yeast 
producorl by the fermentation. 'I'he beer probably would not be 
bettor if tbe bretvor understood all lli^s; but it is dilierent with the 
spirit, which is only to he satislied Avith the prlncii>h.'s of any phe¬ 
nomenon, and Avhich increases by increased knotvledgc. 

Several useful applications, too, might be made of this theory! 

This evening we again dined early, and tlie court drove, at eight 
o’clock, to the Fliilharmonic Concert, under the direction of Men¬ 
delssohn. The concert-room might be called small for London, and 
is not richly decorated, 'rhero Avere rcs(;rvcil scats for the court in 
front of the orchestra, covere<1 Avith scarlet drapery. The orehestru 
seemed to be kept together principally by the skill of the conductor, 
for the scA'cral members of it did not seem to possess any great talent, 
in consequence, probably, of the Avant of musical taste among the 
English; more, interest seems, hoAvevor, to have been •excited lor 
these concerts by the c.xcrtions of Prince Albert and the Duke of 
Cambridge. A symphony of Ilccthoven’s and some beautiful pas¬ 
sages from the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” atlbrded mo in this 
life of commotion an agreeable rest for tbe mind; and I luul also the* 
pleasure of saluting the author of this “ Midsummer Night’s” music 
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myself, when during the pause he entered the royal box, situated 
close to the concert-room, by command of his majesty, by whom he 
was most graciously received. 


XXII. 

London, June llth—Evening. 

Early this morning a rendezvous with Professor Owem, at the 
College of Surgeo^is, on all sorts of Anntomica. I availed myself oi‘ 
the occasion to measure the proportions ol' the head of tliis Englisli 
Cuvier for my craniologieal"tables. I have never yet measured the 
head of any truly distinguished artist, scholar, or diplomatist, with¬ 
out having fotmd its proportions in general favourable, and in the 
forehead espceially, propomlerating dimensions. So it was in this 
case, and in addition to a good head, the peculiar structure might be 
adduced as a proof of the correetiK'ss of pliysiological eranioseo[iy. 

On my return I ])as.'cd tbroiigh Covent Garden market, the chief 
place for the sale of fruit and vcgelahles of all de.seriptions. Here 
there is a kind of covered hfCzaar, where there is stand upon stand in 
long rows, outvliieh an endless variety ofthclinest vegetable ]>rodu<‘tions 
are laaiutifully arranged. The masses of magnilieent strawberries, the 
neat bundles of asparagus, and ba-ketsfull of the most various vege¬ 
tables, looked very inviting. Among other things tlu; market was 
well stocked witli the young stalks of rlinbarb, which are regardcal 
as great delicacies, and used to llavonr soups, in eonsequenee of their 
lemon-acid ilav<mr. I’licre, too, w<n-e to lx; seen wliat would be I'c- 
garded as .‘•omotbing v(.'iy unusual in our markets, large baskets lull 
of firanges, and hampers of ^eocim-nnts, mueh esteemed for their 
kernel anil tlx! sweet tluid which they (rontain. And, (inally^ there 
were numbers of baskets lilled witli unripe fruit for sale, particularly 
employed !nr a kind of pastry much used in desserts, and called 
tails. Ihere rvus no lack of tlui lx.'autiful jni.xed up ■with the 
useful—whole stands full of tlie chbice.si ilowers, ami especially in the 
fonn of elegant bouquets, charmingly arranged ami bound logetlier 
by pretty cases made of ornamentiil wbin; paper, furnishing every 
dandy with the most suitaldo morning oflfTing to the mistress ofhis 
heart. 

I was ohligfcd, however, to luisten back to the palace, in order to 
accompa bis majesty in Ids extensive excursions tlirough Loudon. 
Our lirst ol^ect was the Baker-street bazaar. In extent the place is 
enormous, and a multitude of articles of the most various descrip¬ 
tions are here exposed for sale in acveral large buildings; among other 
things there are long galleries lidl of carriages, many second-hand, 
•tseat here liy their proprietors to lie disposed of. On the whole, 
it is deficient in the ornamental, multifarious, and varic- 
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gated appearance, which i.s so interesting and makes such an agree¬ 
able impression in the Oxlbrd-street bazaar. 

From Baker-street we pri^ceedcd to the Zoological Gardens in 
the llcgent’s-park, and I had great pleasure In seeing for the second 
time this choice collection of the varieties of animal life, and observed, 
too, several which had before escaped my attention. 

The lliird object of curiosity was the house of Mr. Hope, son of 
that rich banker wlio laid the foundation of Thorwaldsen’s reputation 
bj^ a great expenditure. Ilu! father has been long dead, and his 
widow married Lord Beresford as her second Inisband; the soims 
unmari-icd, and occupies this large and singular house ouitc alone. 
Curious enough, the late J\lr. Hope, in the erection oi this house, 
wished to furnisli*aa imitation of the ancient Greek style of ai'chi- 
tccturc. It therelbrc a])pears iVom without dark and unad(,ii Jied, 
whilst within it is decorated with columns, and the rooms and cham¬ 
bers are cither h’gliUid from the interior enurt, ivhleh is not indeed 
very clear, or I'roin the top. ^.'he hou>c contains a considerable 
collection of vases, and in the state rooms an; S(.«me paintings, which 
are called inasterjncces of tlie Italian painters, hut which, however, 
have lor the most part been bajitisod without couseiontiuus god- 
futI)ors. Among the sculptures, 1 was most interested with that lii’st 
and greatest of Thorwaldson’s works, tho.‘“ .J:>son.” 'i'he ticatment of 
the inurhlo itself is very beautiful, and it was remarkable to <'bservc 
the fti’uggle between the high artlstical couception and the poor, 
dry com])liance of natiye. The latter was visible in tlm execution 
of the limbs. In the hack and head the hard material had been 
more yielding under the hand of the artist. 

• In the neighbouring small but riehly adorned chambers 1 was 
struck with hcvoral painting.s in oil. c.xecutcd by Daniel, the atillior 
and illustrator of the great work upon India, d'ho wouderl'ul }>a- 
godas, temples, and Avails of Delhi, and other [ilaces, arc rcpi\>ciilcd 
in a somcAvliat broad, theatrical style, but rare, and by no mcaii.s un¬ 
interesting. Finally, ayc came to a c 'lleetioii of picltires of the 
Dutch uud Floiiiish scltonls, aiul hero, iinlced, aro])ioccs (d adiitiniblo 
beauty and distinguished excellence. 1 Avould especially name a 
picture by Van tlerUolsi, rcpivseiifing the apprehension of Corneliu.s 
dc Witt; the figures, it is true. ai\' small, only about oue-fotirili the 
.size of lile, but are brought <>ut nobly by tlie bold aud skillul band 
of the painter. We were, next extrcnu'ly amused Iw the Avit aud 
character displayed in an oyster least, painted by Johann Steen. 
And I’urther I Ava.s delightetl with the picture of ah old warrior just 
onptying his Aviue-glass, Avhilst .standing o\'cr him, a trumiteter is 
blowing a vigorous blast from a silver trumjAet, adi>rned with a blue 
Ihig richly embroidered. Tliere arc also some beautiful sea-pieces by 
Van dor Vb;lde, and by Adrian Van der Velde the largo picture 
from nature of a sunny larm-yard Avith CAttlo, in Avbieh the glittering 
of the leaves in the sun-light, the plsiy <jf the shadoAvs of the trees 
upon the wooden walls of the yard, and the lying and standing 
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cattle, upon the grass and in the water, are all splendidly delineated. 
The most perfect of all, howev-ei’, is, perhaps, a picture by Cuyp, re¬ 
presenting cuttle lying down in water./'The brilliancy in the sunny 
air—the calm of the wide ponds—the transparent shadows and bright 
lights upon the reposing animals—fortunate may the collector 
esteem lumsclf who has such a treasure in his gallery. 

Before returning home, it was his majesty’s pleasure still to visit 
one of those largo club-houses, which constitute a peculiar feature 
in London life. These club-houses are generally said to be a thorn 
in«the eye of the London ladies, as they furnish so many compen¬ 
sations for the j)leasures of domestic lile, that a great number of 
men pi'efer remaining unmarriod. A member of such a club enjoys 
every couvenicne'e for conducting his corrcspofidcnce, books to 
read or consult, newspajiers.of 1 11 kinds, and meals at very mode¬ 
rate prices, so that in liict, he needs little more than a simple 
dwelling, more for the "night than for the day. The club winch 
we visited was that called the l^^nited Service Club; a house at 
which the higher oHIeers botli of the army and navy, in service or 
out of service, regularly meet. This club-house is beautifully 
situated ill AVaterloo-placc, and consists of a splendid building, 
W'ith largo reading, conversation, library, and dining rooms; the 
chief staircase is adornod witli statues and pictures, and the house 
contains an e.vtremely luxurious kitchen, wliorc, behind a polished 
lirc-sercen full eight feet high, and before a powerfid coal lire, aU 
manner of roasts, placed upon pev[)cudieulur spits, turned by me¬ 
chanism, send forth the odour of tlunr ripeness for the hungry 
palate. The cost on' admission is 30/. sterling, and the aimual 
sidiseription C/. The great heroes ol‘ the army and navy, Wel¬ 
lington and Nelson, adorn the stairs in portraits as largo as life; 
and close by Nidson there is j^laeed a very large pietiirc of the 
Battle of Trafalgar, executed by Clark.son Stanlicld. IVc here 
observed the Victory, wliieli we had visited at Portsmouth, in 
all licr majesty. 

In the al’ternoon, the British Museum was to he visited. Belbrc, 
however, we set out on this expedition, I received a visit in my 
quiet room from Prinei! Albert,-ahat young and amiable prince, 
wJio w'as le<l to me by tlic interest wliicli he take.s In the science of 
nature, in onler to see, uiidor the mici’oscope, tlic mysterious pro¬ 
ductions, provioirsly spoken ofj called leaven bladders. 'J'lic exhi¬ 
bition was very suecessi’ul—the view of the proee.ss complete—and 
the lively Interest taken hy him in this romurkublc discovery, is a 
proof t' me, that scieuee and its promoters in England, will infalli¬ 
bly be Ueuih indobted to the attention and zeal ol‘his royal highness 
for tlic promotion of knowledge. 

On tliis occasion in the Museum, we commenced with the splendid 
library, whicli I had not seen on my previous visit. The riches 
of these rooms in works ^,of splendour and rarity, especially in 
Greek MSS. and Jtgyplian papyri, are well known to those ac- 
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qnalntcd with such subjects; but in a hasty review, it was impos¬ 
sible to dwell on such things. We iherefbre immediately turned 
to the antiques—and first to the Egyptian, which I was now 
able to examine somewhat more in detail. What is very remark¬ 
able, is, that many of these most ancient monuments have been the 
trophies of very recent victories. They constituted a part of the 
large collections made in blgypt by the Ereuch savans, and fell into 
the hands of the English on tlie capitulation of Alexaiidria, in 1801, 
as a part of the .«poils of war. Among tliom is the celebrated 
llosetta stone, the most important key to the art of interpreting 
hieroglyphics which it has tallcn to the lot of the present age to 
discover. This stone contains a eulogy on tlu', services of Pto¬ 
lemy, engraved in the hierogly[)hlc, di.-mutlc, and Greek lan¬ 
guages. It is now preserv('d with ixn'cnmcc in ilic British Mu¬ 
seum, along with the tablet of Abydos, wbicji contains the list of the 
succession of Egyptian kings. All the same thoughts which 
had been formerly suggcstiul to my miiul, on tlic view of these 
remnants of Egyptian greatness, again came fresh upon me!— 
thoughts on the rigid iinmovablt! dimensions of these works of 
art, made as it were for eternity. Ajid yet it was again as clear to 
me as ever, that nothing made by human skill, can indeed with¬ 
stand the consuming power of time; tht power of the soul alone 
remains nntouched. My eyes to-day were again involuntarily 
attracted to these massive ruins—those colossal heads, broken from 
their trunks—those giaut hands sumlcrod from tlieir bodies—those 
Sphinxes maimed of their projxn titms. Amougstthem lay a huge 
Scaraba?us, but nolliing a]>p('ared to l)e so well preserved, almost 
lininjured, and distinct in their hieroglyphieal inscrij)lions, as the 
I’csting-places of the (h'ad, the immense* granite sareophagi. 

It is very remarkable to observe tlie strict adherence to the 07te 
gi'cat and severe style pervading all, <k'wn to the smallest portions 
of these broken statues. T!u> shadow of doubt never could arise 
ill the mind, whetlior a single linger, or any other fragment, how 
minute soever, might notpo.-jsihly h(> th<* pnaluetion of Grecian art. 
The Egyptian character Is stamped indelibly on all, and it is always 
the same, whetluu* it be contem[)lafed h.eve in the small hieroglyphic 
figures of an animal or a sareo|)hagus: or in the representation of 
the immense head of llamesos 111., fidly liv(* feet broad, placed in 
tlic wall over tlu; entrance'. 

Tile Lyclan monuments, too, which have been recently added 
to those eoUeetions, I'urni.slual materials J’or considoration. llicy 
contain bas-reliefs, representing the (h'molition of a city, and eight 
single statues, all brought from the ancient Xanthus in Lyela. The 
delineations arc somewhat rude, but by no means deficient in lively 
imagination; near tlicsc are tlie wondcrlul .specimens of arcbltcc- 
tnnil remaiii.s. They oxbihit a singular half Ik'rsian, half Egyptian 
stylo, and already mixed with Christian symbols. A lofty tomb is 
especially remarkable; an angel is ropresented, in its flat bas-relief. 
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with a palm branch in Ms hand, a3:.<^nduot^g the sqM« re¬ 

presented under a very odd form. These things inyite’to,,^«ef*ions 
of peculiar study and research ; but they are such as w«wld, at least, 
be always more interesting to the historian than the artist. 

« Now, however, to the Greeks, to whom the^mind must always 
turn, when raigaged in the search after what is artistically pc^fe^. 
True, indeed, me figures of the Partlienon again powerfully at¬ 
tracted pur attention; but the variety of objects to be examined, 
necessarily compelled us to bestow much of our time upon other 
ol§ects of art or curiosity. Among the Grecian antiques, 1 was 
most struck with a Venus, draped Irom the hips downwards, ve:^ 
closely resembling the Venus of Melos. Tliis statue was found in 
the baths of Claudius, at Ostia, and still exhibits all the perfec¬ 
tion of Grecian art in tire highest degree. The bearing a^id 
beauty of the figure reminded me somewhat of tire Venus of Arles. 
The collection contains a number of large and beautiful vases, 
adorned with Bacchanalian figures, splendid candelabra and frag¬ 
ments of columns; some beautiful terminal statues of Mercury, and a 
gi-eat number of other busts and statues of great merit. The 
small M'orks belonging to antiquity, arc preserved in the upper 
rooms, consisting of bronzes, small vases, ornaments, and the liW 
These rooms also would finmish subjects of examination for w'ep^ 
I can only attempt te notice or record the most remarkable. -"fTb 
this class especially belongs the curious glass vessel, knowa tmder 
the name of the Portland Vase, and found„ near Rome, about tlie 
middle of tbe sixteenth century, in a marble sarcopliagus. 'I'he 
height of the vase is not much more than a foot; the material, a 
beautiful dark blue glass, adorned with reliefs of a milk wliite 
vitreous substance. The manner in Avhich these reliefs have been 
attached to the substratum is a question, which lias given rise to imich 
discussion among urchaiologist.s. The work very much resembles 
that of the carved Roman cameos, in which the white mass of the 
tiiell is allowed to stand upon a yello wish ground, and it apix^urs to 
me most probable, that in tlic case of this vase also, the white 
reliefs are artificially cut out from a mass of white glass mutter ujion 
the surface. Wo were further ^larmcd with the examination of 
many rich golden diadems, and splendid bronze pieces of armour, 
formerly gilded, the cxqjcdingly beautiful reliefs of which have 
been copied by Brimstedt (these were considered for some time as 
portions of the golden armour of Pyrrhus): and to tliese must be 
added a highly interesting collection of cut stones and coins. 

The museum also contains much relating to the arts of the middle 
ages; as, example, a small rich wood carving ascribed to Al- 
b^ Dm , and several of those pieces of Martin Finiguerra, en¬ 
graven on metal lids, which are often regarded as the commence¬ 
ment of the art of copper-plate engraving, because they Oertainly 
give.-.a very good impression upon paper. These were followed bjE' 
the view of tiie greatHamiltonian collection of vases; and, finally, 
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the treeio^ of fouall 6i%ek and Bomim brojo^ aBd-#er>'a eotto$, 
and th^ ^^mutbn antiquities, arranged in a suite of rooms. The l^t 
C(^st8 of ilttmture, omamcnls, papyrus, &c. &c. llie most curious 
article among those was an extremely well-presefVed wig, made'iof 
strong brown and black hair. Whatever priest or prince of Egypt 
inayJhave been the proprietor, it must have served to give hua a 
ve^^ singular appearance. 

We next proceeded to the departments of natural history, and in 
the first of these, the mincralogical and geological department, I found 
an opportunity of making the acquaintance of the meritorious 
curator, Herr Konig—a German. He explained to us bis plan for 
the exhibition of Jhe whole collection; of which, however, a great 
partis not yet arranged, among which may be mentioned that of fossil 
fish. Tlie Amphibia commence in the order of the subject, with 
the Salamander tribe, among which there,is to be seen an im¬ 
pression of the head and spine of that colossal primitive sala¬ 
mander, which the old Swiss naturalist, Schcuchzer, regarded as a 
ftssil human being, and has 'given as an evidence of the existence 
of the human species at the period of the earliest conditions of 
the earth. These were followed by the land and marsh Amphibia, 
such as the Teleosauri, Geosauri, Iguanodon, or gigantic crocodiles, 
found under Tilgate Forest, in Sussex; ^nd the winged Amphibia 
(pterodaclyhis)', and, finally, the marine Amphibia (enaliosauna)^ 
which arc particularly represented in the diftcrent species of Ple¬ 
siosauri and Ichthyosauri, the most splendid specimens of which 
have been foxmd on the sea-coast, near Lyme Regis. Our attention 
was especially directed to an immense spinal column of an Ichthyo- 
fem-us, quite detached, more than twenty feet long. 

The cases for the meteoric iron and stones, contain also very in¬ 
teresting specimens. The largest is a piece of iron, a part of the ce¬ 
lebrated mass of Otumpa, dosciihed Don Rubin de Celis, which 
was estimated, in all, at fifteen tons’ weight. # The portion in the 
museum weighs 14<)0 pounds. Among these meteoric stones, is 
that historicmly remarkable one which fell from the air at Ensis- 
heim, during the battle of the (at a later period ) Emperor Maximilian 
against the French. It weighs 2T0 pounds. The rest are chiefly 
remarkable from having fallen in places beyond the limits of Eu¬ 
rope, in tlie East Indies, Africa, America,^Ac. 

The mincralogical collection, properly so called, could only be 
cursorily viewed. Among the very remarkable things here, is a 
small slab in the fonn of a table, presented by the Duke of Rutland, 
and singular, especially, on account of its very recent formation. 
In the load mines beloi^ng to the duke, in Derbyshire, ’there was 
found a stalagmite deposit of coloured calcareous concrete, inside an 
old water-pipe, which, when cut and polishedy presented this very 
beautiful wavy, yellow-brown marble. Attempts are now said to 
b© made to produce this marble by artificial arrangements made 
expressly for the purpose. 
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fjhia ^ttseum TJniversum, which is called the British and 

ih order just to have a glance at the’w^o^* Ve walked thro^^ 

. /^ese also. Mr. Gray, who is the curator of ^ii^fdifecr de|MlriiinShti, 
ihade the kindest offers for affording .me" evefjr ’opbortumty of'e& 
amining the collection more closely, and whichVvU I had becit able 
to devote the necessary time to tlie subject, would ®®ye been very 
agreeable to me. We chiefly cast our ayes Ground jAmong the 
Jggions of birds, and our attention was directed to a claw of that 
rare, extinct bird, the Dodo (didus inaptus), as w^ll as |p the very 
remarkablo play-ground nests of the 'PtHonorhynchm nudhaJis^ 
found by ”Mr. Gould, and placed in the rausejira. Tlieso extra¬ 
ordinary birds, observed by this gentleman in New Holland, Iwlong 
to the family of the ZnnjV ^stran^ers), arc about the size of a black¬ 
bird, and are called by the English satin-birds. They build their 
nests in trees; but in addition to this, they build alk) bpon the 
ground a kind of play-ground, made of small twigs, in the form of 
a little bower, about a foot high. In this little bower, they am^ 
themselves by running about, adorn it with shells, which they drag 
thither for the purpose, and make even a kind of pavement with 
flat smooth stones; and it often happens that things wBbh have 
been accidentally lost, such as knives, spoons, &c., are found ih 
these structures. This little edifice is remarkably wcU preserved, 
and interested me very much, as a proof and example of a very high 
degree of structural instinct, of very rare, occurrence to such an 
extent among animals. The collection of quadrupeds, fisli, am¬ 
phibia, shells, and insects, is also of immense extent. 

Tlie botanical department is under the celebrated Sir Robert 
Brown, with whom I had the pleasure of a previous acquaintance, 
and contains a vast mass of valuable treasures. It was, of course, 
quite impossible to cast eve?* a glance into the extensive Herbaria, 
from all parts of the world; but we found leisure to look over several 
large volumes, full of beautiful drawings of rare Orchidem; and the 
carpological collection furnished us with a sight of an immense 
variety of seeds and fruits. It was to me a matter of singular inte¬ 
rest, to have some conversation wfth the celebrated curator, respecting 
the vegetative power of the seeds and grains of corh taken from the 
Egyptian tombs. He alleged, tliat in all his numerous microscopical 
examinations of such grains, thousands of years old, he had always 
found the innermost germ completely dried up, and^flircctly denied 
the fact of their vegetative pow’cr. Nothing, indeed, is thereby 
proved; but the matter deserves renewed consideration. The Steni 
of a Brsril&n fern hung up in the room, which had all 'fllo ‘chardc- 
teristies of.a tree, is well calculated to gite some idea of the mag¬ 
nificent of South American vegetatioh. It Iim a closft resemblance 
bo tl^.^m of a moderate-sized pine. ’ 

4't^^-this cur^ry glance,-we left the Museum, in which hu- 
malrilkbowledgo is represented in a richness of objects, which, 
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Wiutphall Woog^.to Cardinal Wolsey, as Archbishop of Ifpirlt. 
Afbjr his deaths to® hing took it for his own readence, so that 'ijt 
Continued ^tp he liled as a Ewal palace, till the chief part of it wAs 
burned do^ in 1695. The present palace of Whitehall is the 
whole which was saved from the flames. Tliis portion constitute 
the banqu^ing-house, an^ was added to the original structure by 
James I. It was from a window of this hall of revelling that the 


unfortunate Charkss I. was obliged to mount the scaffold, in the 
year 1649, From this time its appropriation as a banqueting-houso 
ceased—and, as it were, to compensate for the bitter irony which 
bad changed the very banqueting-hall into’ a bloody scaffold—the 
great ball-room was afterwards converted into a church. In the 
entranpe to the palace we saw a great variety of ground plans and 
drawings of the former arrangements of the extensive buildings and 
gardens of the ancient palace; at present there is nothing what¬ 
ever to bp seen in the building, except an empty palace built in the 
usual florid Italian style, whose so called, church even is not calcu¬ 
lated of itself to make any sacred impression on the mind (for it 
is still an. almost npaltercd ball-room), hut the place produces a pecu¬ 
liar effect from the recollectibni of the dreadful event of which it 


was once the scene. Th& paintings on the roof, which are said to be 
by'Rubens, but no doubt for the most part executed by his pupils, 
contain the “ Apotheosis of James I.,” and although this makes a 
singular enough impression in connexion with a Uhristian church, 
it however adds a peculiar feature to the whole, when one thinks 
that the painted apotheosis of the father was formerly made a mt- 
ness to the actual execution of the son.'' 

After dinner, at nine o’clock, his majesty went to the opera to 
the second act of “ Lucia de Lammermoor.” Persiani had the 


chief part,—a very skilful singer, but far less pretty than Grisi, 
and ungraceful in her action. The opera was followed by a ballet, 
“ Undine,”'insignificant in invention and arrangement, and brought 
out with bad decorations. The great object oi attraction was the 
moonlight danee, performed by Cerito towards the end,^ in 
which she lu^, here raised such a furor, that on one occasion, 
when tliis dance was omitted, it gave rise almost to a riot in the 
tiieatre, which was only put an end to, or rather turned into laughter, 
by an Italian presenting himself to the audience to lull,toe storm, 
and addr^ng the pimho in bad French in the following sin- 

g ular manner:—“Messieurs et mcsdaracs, un accidmxt est arrive ^ 
k machine do la lune.” This moonshine was produced somewhat 
iu a similar manner as in the hydro-oxygen gas microscope; the 
light was made to fall upon a milk-white glass, and certainly pro- 
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. Ij^oed-r^oquettirig -with h»r shadow j^i.ns # .yoasg. 
iitt Hot reflection dn a lookmg'gjaai—hepding 'hew. ^ 

^ wbuld embrace it, and then apparently from it tgain, and 
^^xecuting a hundred such fooleries, whi<m, 'hoslt'ever,^were all per- 
'fermed widi admirable grace—called forth butsite: of appkuee—and 
were veiy agreeable to see. Without wai^ng for endofMhe 
ballet, we took our departure after this moonhgi^t scen^ and went 
home, but without any real moonlight in the sky. 
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London, June I2th—Evening. 

This day being wholly at my disposal for my own objects, I 
availed myself of me early hours to drive to the house of Mr. Gould, 
to whose ornithological collections my attention had been directed 
yesterday, for the second time, in the British Museum. I found 
mm i-esiding in a small but very elegant and agreeably furnished 
house, and had reason to he much pleased with a very kind recepy 
tion. It may be very truly said that he hits done for the birds of 
Australia what Audubon has done for those of America, ills 
work on “ Australian birds” is admirable for its drawings, and full 
in its text, and contains also drawings of many beautiful Australian 
plants. What treasures had he not to communicate! He even 
showed me some beautiful living birds from New Holland. One was 
a very small but most channing parrot, with a green and biwvn 
plumage—the melopsittacus uridu/atus —and Gould mentioned as 
an Australian peculiarity—-for every thing there is usually so— 
that many of the parrots of Now Holland are agreeable son^ters— 
of which, however, those earlier known gave no intimation. Tlien 
he showed me an extraordinary rich collectioa of eggs and nests, 
and what was not capable of being preserved in natitrd, was care¬ 
fully delineated in oil paintings#* and accurate drawings. Thus I 
found with him a very Avell-executed oil painting uf the phiy- 
gixmnd of the satin bird, called by him chlcmmdsra nitchalu^ which 
was accorapanied with a representation of the dark^plumagcd 
builder himself. The drawings of the Brood hiUs. formed by the 
leipoa and melapodius belonging to the dass of brush turkey, ap¬ 
peared to me very remarkable. They futtiished fhe^-jinost singular 
pecujMdtIas respecting their mode of life. The Mjpoa mfUata, a 
darj^iipo rij bird of the size of a grouse, heaps tip a, great mound 
and sand to the height of from three to four feet. On the 
bh^ makes a hollow, in wh«di the female lays eight very 
then the hpilow is complete]^ flUed up with leaves, 
j|HPfima|^hld. The eggs ore now committed to the process of 
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leafy covering, az^^^imtPcib their way to the Kght oi d^, Jattof'fr^ 
th^ moment forw*^ propele- for themselves. In ^ case ^ tifeg 
7nei(ipodius tumul&K iAie hillock often reaches six feet in 
most cases Birds are regarded as patterns of care’ for tbeiz youitffy 
bttt these af&rd a^ ejjcample of complete indiffijrence and forgetftu~ 
ness. .„ ■ ' , ■ 

This zealous CBllector has not confinal his attention to the birds 
of Australia alone. A Aort time ago he received several new 
species of the kangaroo, and of the pretty little, mai-supiaj—^the 
tarsipus rosfy-atus \nth. its thread-shape echidna-tongue, and only 
two sharp fore teeth in the under jaw, and the chairopus with sniall 
claws and feet, almost like those oi s. jerboq^. Natural history will 
nodoubt he greatly enriched by the labours of tliis most industrious 
collector. 

h'rom Mr. Gould’s I drove to St. George’s Hospital, which is 
a handsome building, admirably situated at Ilyde-park corner, 
and contains a considerable anatomical collection. This institution 
is also tl^ produce of voluntary contributions, and- was rebuilt in its 
pttesent form and dimensions about sixteen years ago. Tlie ai-range- 
ment of the wards and the care of the patients, are precisely toe 
same as in St. Bartholomew’s. We ascended to the flat roof, and, 
on a beautiful sunny day, I enjoyed from this elevated position a 
rich and interesting view of all that part of London ivhicli lay ndth- 
in the scope of my vision. Not long since, one of the nurses tbtew 
liei’sclf from the top on which we stood. Near the liospitel is 
the anatomical school of hir. Lane. Anatomical preparations of 
the most various kinds were heaped together in his collection; and 
Mr. Lane, on his own account, undi|turhed by the government, 
which pays little attention to such things, gives instructions to 
students, who then visit the hospitals and hecoine. physicimis, or at 
least apothecaries, who here, as is well known, practise m^licine 
in spite of the physicians. This must be regarded as one of the 
cxei’esceuccs of English freedom. 

I had now severm medical consultations to attend, and with diffl- 
culty afterwards found time to pay a visit to the celebrated diemist 
Faraday, to whom wc also in Germany arc so much indebted. I 
found in him a man of vighrous frame, of middle size, and a form 
of head rather broad tlmn long, corresponding to his knowledge. 
Hc^ received me with urbanity and kindness. He resides in the 
Royal Inrtitutioh-^n institution which was founded "by Count 
Ruraford in ' 18O0—^in which Sir Humphry Davy lectured and 
made his most important discoveries. Faraday also lectures here, 
and accompanies hjs instructions with the nece^ary experiments 
in the physical scicnoes. He received, mo in the room appro-> 
priated to a mineralogieal apd geological cabinet, which contains 
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»ti^ ought to be mudb mqie a^eftde^ to in $uch 
ssBolieotioBB, seveiul oil paintan^s—views of-places geologically je- 
markable (tl^ artists indeed might have been better), <» singular 
rformataon^ of trapps, great coal strata, remarkable-cb^ rooks, &c. 
The i^ea of a physiognomy of mountains has her© also taken root. 

I was also anxious to see one of the benevolent institutions &c the 
reception of pregnant women, and drove at leisure to the Lying-in- 
Hospital in the City-road. The fundamental law of this and of similar 
'institutions is to receive only poor married women, d)ut however the 
rule may agree witli that kind of Christian feeling, from which tlieso 
institutions haup originated, it is certain, also, that -the ebnsc- 
quence is the deprivation of every place of refdge, inflicted uj^on 
uose unfortunate persons'who arc unmarried, the entai^g of _ im¬ 
mense misery, ana the sure means of producing horrible crimes 
of another description, which it appears to me it would be much 
more Christian to prevent, than to adhere to this fixed principle. 
With the exception of this constitutional fault, the institution de¬ 
serves the highest commendation, and the appearance of the rooms, 
corridors, and garden, all gave me the impression of a domestic ar¬ 
rangement much more than that of a hospital. Theresults, |po, speak 
for themselves; for of 590»poor women who were confined in die 
institution during the year 1840 only six died. A matron presides 
over the establishment, and the whole of the necessary nursing and 
attendance is given by women. Dr. Clark, who is the physician to 
the institution, is very rarely called in. As far as it is possible the 
women are received about forty-eight hours before; their confinement, 
on the recommendation of governors, and showing a certificate of 
their marriage, and remain three weeks after, during which time all 
the care, attendance, and food, are given without cost, except that, 
what appeared to me very characteristic of English life, each person 
is required to provide her own tea and sugar. Thirty-five thousand, 
four hundred and seventy-four children were born in this institution 
from the year 1750 to the close of the year 1840. 

On my return I prepared to ^dsit another of the great lunatic 
asylums of London—St. Luke’*Hospital. It is situated in Old- 
street-foad, and outwardly lias all the appearance of a fortress, sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch, and with a bridge to approach the door; it is 
also said that the old system of force ^and chains prevails here.* 
Whilst we remained in the entrancc-hall, the phyncian who accom¬ 
panied me tried in vain to induce the apothecary who received ns, 
to allpw us to inspect the hospital. •“ Only allowed on a written 
authbrity^i^pm the governors,” was the only r^ly; and as t had 
^mflitted , > furnish myself with such a permission,’we were obliged 

■^ 5* This information of my conductor does not, iioweyor, correspond with tlie 
1 '‘ Report on the Trct^ment of Lunatics” in tl>e “ Quarterly Review,” for October, 

'in wbioh it is said “ Sti. Luke’s Hospital was found in abetter state tiian 
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to retbe, re|^dipg tlas unkind T«cepd©n a& ^miig^,«»?i«^ &l^ 
able impreiK^ of tUe„mode of treatoienl splow^^" ^ s«^c 
distance from St. Luke’s stands the House of Cdirefet^n, "built about 
£fty years ago, m Hov^ard’s plan. Its outward appeaiunCU feibiMts 
none of thp. traces of the humane Howard, but gives the^jpass^ 
by the impr^on of a terrible fortress, with its spiked W^Bsi khd 
chains, and iron bars, and therefore, among the people, it go^ by 
the name of the Bastille. I did not see the interior. 

After all this, after passing through so many cross streets ahd,. 
lanes, I found tnyself again at sunset in my own quiet chamber in 
Buckingham Palace. The windows woi*e open* beforc«my Avriting- 
tabk, and I .rejoiced in the rural calm among# the trees in the 
gardens; every tRing felt as if one aa'us altogether remote from a 
city, and especially trom such a ouc as London. As I lookedagain, 
the idea was moie and more realised by the appearance of a 
, fawn feeding upon the grass Avhicli sprouted up under the Avails close 
to my window! It is only the possibility of finding such a buett 
retiro in many places of this A'ast city, which could make its noise 
•and huny at all endurable! 

I Avas not, however, permitted even here long to indulge in these 
solitary reflections, for his majesty Ai’-as about to proceed to a grand 
dinner at Lord Wilton’s, from Avhom hd had received an invitation. 
We drove thither, and in the evening there was not merely a large 
soiree, but also a ball, which detained me till late in the night, as a 
spectator only it is true„but as a spectator Avhosc time Avas fully and 
agreeably occupied in the contemplation of the very beautiful heads 
iroich passed in rcvicAV before him. I cannot omit mentioning the 
impression left upon me by the hlarchioness of Douro, the daughter- 
in-law of the Duke of Wellington. Her head is of great beauty, 
and Avhen seen in profile worthy of the goddess Juno. 


XMV. 


London, June 13th—livening. 

This moniing his royal liighncss Ih-ince Albeit honoured rac 
with a visit for the second time, in order to examine some of 
Ehrenberg’s microscopic discoveries respecting fossil Infusoria, 
which were observed with peculiar interest. Soon afterwards avo 
sct..iput for a drive to llichmond-park and to Kew, whither his 
majesty had been invited by the Duke of Cambridge. 

At the sactremity of the suburbs, we arrived at a very ornamental 
suspension bridge, Avhich crosses the Thames, here rather dlini- 
nisned in width, and' to our surprise, almost immediately on IcaAdng 
the town, came upon au extensive Avaatft, common, covered Avith 
thistle and broom. Were not England the country of so many 
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0 triking contrasts^ ihe appearance of such a waste so close to so 
large a city as London, would be still more difficult to explain; in 
ibis case, it is said to arise from circumstances connected 'witir 
jurisdiction. The day was again dry and beautiful; the roads 
covered with dust, and hitherto I might say in general, that I had in 
vain sought for this foggy, gloomy, rainy, 8mo% London, concern¬ 
ing which I had read and heard so many descriptions. This spring 
and summer, however, are said to be remarkable exceptions. After 
^hort drive we reached Richraond-park, with its beautiful mea¬ 
dows and magnificent oaks. It makes a delightful impression after 
the noise and dust of the city and streets. The hills in this neigh- 
bomhopd rise progresavely; we alighted on Richmond-hill to view 
tlie prospect* which, among the English, is greatlj' admired for the 
extent and beauty of the landscape which it presents, and has 
furnished a theme for many poets, and been especiaUy celebrated 
by Thomson, who formerly resided there. The whole is a view 
from a low hill, over an extensive and well-wooded country:—^with 
the agreeably ending Thames in the foreground, and Windsor in 
the distance. No doubt very pleasing and pretty in fine weather, 
but for the rest, nothing very extraordinary. We entered the 
town of Richmond, which is much frequented by the people of 
London in the summer; the Thames hera, merely a. river, runs 
at the bottom of the hiU, on the declivity of which the town is 
built. This stream suggested to me many reflections; when I 
remembered, that only a few miles further on its course, below 
London-bridge, it is covered with thousands of large merchant 
ships; and that, in this manner, it passes all at once by its mar¬ 
riage with an arm of the sea from the simplicity of childhood- 
to an historical per-sonage of universal celebrity! Such instances, 
too, are sometimes repeated in human life! 

We found Richmond crowded with carriages, in consequence of 
the races at Hampton Court. We di’ove rapidly through the town, 
and soon arrived at the residence of the Duke of Cambridge in 
Kew, where the duke and duchess received his majesty in a simple 
but elegant country-liouse. Wc soon proceeded to the inflection of 
the gardens, forcing-houses, and c/tensivc park. Sir W. J. Hooker, 
formerly of Glasgow, has been recently appointed curator of 
the gardens, to preserve, increase, and describe the collection which 
it contains. I here saw a great number of interesting and partly 
new plants, such as statice macrophylla, juslida calmia, cepfutlotus 
Jbllicularis, anyelonta Gardenerina, and rmidelatia muUtflora; to 
which jn^^-bc added the Daphne leyata, the inner bark of which 
is woven a rcmaS’kable species of ruffies, and the pkUycermm 
gtandf^ a species of fern, which sends forth its fine feathered tail 
from broad; colossal, massive leaves, which closely and tognificahtly 
resemble the form of the Marchanria. t 

My attention was necessarily attracted to the Kreyd^ nadt^fiora^ 
l)^ tk#^itemembrance of my late worthy colleague Ii^yag, whose 
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name it bears. As a memorial of my friend, wi»o did not Icmg 
survive bis journey to England, I placed a small branch of this 
idmost unsightly plant vritluitB small white blo^oms in my pocket- 
book. 1 did the same with the remarkable dammariEiAii9^a/», but 
for a very difi&rent reason; it is the noble tree which is found in 
New ZeaWd, and furnishes the English with such admirable masts. 
Among the beautiful New Holland pines, I here further saw the 
dacrydiiim ehtum. Tliis collection also contains the first specimen 
of the pines of tlie Cordilleras, brought to Europe from Chi^, by 
Vancouver, the araucaria imbrkata, the stem of which is already 
four inches in diameter. In addition to these, there are immense spe¬ 
cimens of the Ginko biloba growing in the open airf and l>eside them, 
also without pro&ction, several fresh trees of black and green tea, 
with many other interesting plants, dhe forcing-houses contained 
some beautiful specimens of orchideous plants, among which the 
splendid aaccolabium guttatum, with its large pendant hlood-red 
grape-like blossoms, was pre-eminent. Nor was a magnificent lofty 
palm-house wanting, made completely of iron and glass, in which a va¬ 
riety of beautiful palms and bamboos are protected and shown. The 
dead stem of a xantophora (also a palm) was lying near, covered with 
curious black scales, in consequence of which it has received the 
name of thet black bog. The scales arb resinous, and when burnt, 
emit an agreeable odour. In short, those gardens would furnish 
interesting and abundant occupation for a botanist for many days. 
During this visit, I wasb fortunate ^^enough to enjoy a great deal of 
conversation witli the son of Professor Hooker. Although still very 
young, he had accompanied Captain Ross, as botanist, on his expedi¬ 
tion to the North Pole, and is now publisliing an account of the 
botanical novelties of the voyage. lie luid been absent four years, 
and sometimes for the space of .100 to 150 days seen no land. 
Notwitlistanding the great anxieties sJnd privations of the voyage, 
he spoke with pleasure and zeal, of the manner in which the’ 
crews of the two ships, by their cordiality and union, had in so 
many respects lightened the toils of the expedition; whilst the 
grandeur and strangeness of the phenomena gave them a rich 
recompense for the dangers wldch they encountered and their 
perseverance. 

How spacious is this park also!—wide spreading meadows, along 
which the narrow Thames winds its course, stretch to a distance. 
We walked through small woods, past the most splendid old ches- 
nuts and limes, and met everywhere with ornamental grounds and 
gardens. At cme place, Professor Hooker directed our attention to a 
small town, called Brentford, at the otlier side of the Inames, It 
contains some large brandy and gin disdllcriea; and some idea may 
be formed of the immense scale upon which every tiling is here 
measured, by the fact, that au establishment of this kind sometimes 
pays as much as 70007. duty in a single week. 

On our return, we joined tlte ladies of the household at a charm* 
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iiig social luncheon, aflter which the duke took his departure for 
London, to attend the House of I^eers, whilst the duchess iuTited 
his majesty and suite to make a Atsther visit >io Sion House, a 
neighbouring seat belonging to the Duke of Northumberland. A 
very elegant carriage was brought to, the door, the duchess took her 
seat and seized the reins of the noble steeds; a whip was handed 
to her, which was at the same time a parasol—^the king seated 
himself beside her grace, and the light carnage ^d quickly through 
P|rk. We followed in a larger carriage. On this occasion, the 
s^, which had been clear and sunny in the morning, suddenly 
became dark.and lowering; heavy clouds encompassed the horizon, 
the heat became oppressive, and in Germany a severe storm would 
have been the result; here, however, where thundeV storms are rare, 
there was merely a slight coV'ering of clouds, afterwards a little rain, 
and then again a beautiful evening succeeded. 

On our drive we first passed tlu’ough the small town of Brentford, 
and soon reached Sion House. A lilt, w'ell-powdered porter, clad 
in rich livery and with a three-cornered hat, stood at the entrance, 
and we soon drove to the front of this splendid mansion; whose 
comer towers and facades are surmounted with elegant turrets. The 
interior arrangements are splendid! The floor of the great entrance- 
hall is inlaid with black and'white marble, and con tains,8cveral large 
antique statues; on one side an Apollo, and on the other a bcautilul 
bronze cast of the Dying Gladiator. The adj oining apartment, however, 
is the grand show-room of the hjguse. It is surrounded by twelve 
Ionic columns and sixteen pilasters of verde antico, wliich were for¬ 
merly purchased in Rome, said for the most part to have been fislied 
up from the bed of the Tiber. The floor and walls are made of 
polished stucco, and between each pair of columns there is a marble 
statue—an imitation of some celebrated antique. This is followed by 
a suite of splendid rooms andoi large library; from the house we re- 
'turned to the park, in which there is a small building fitted up espe¬ 
cially for an obsen'atory, and containing a large astronomical telescope. 
We walked tlurough a portion of the grounds, and admired the luxu¬ 
rious vegetation, l^autiful ponds, and splendid liot and green-houses. 
These houses were ariunged with a degree of magnificence and 
luxury of which I had hitherto seen no example. The building re¬ 
sembles a palace, surrounded with the most beautiful gardens; in the 
centre there is a cupolated building constructed of iron and glass, 
containing fan-palms, bananas, &c., m full bearing, and great varieties 
of tire cactus t ri be, among which a magnificent Cereus, which may have 
reached twenty-five feet in height, deserves particular mention. The 
house cor’litutcs, in fact, a kind of artificial, primitive forest! The 
other houses abounded in the most beautiful and luxuriant plants 
andflowets. 

The question naturally suggests itself, whether, in the midst of such 
a mass of comforts, as the air of these places breatiio, where every 
wish meets with its ready and most luxurious indulgence, the mental 
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life, tlie productive stimulating impulse and energy of the mind is 
not likely to he lost? All that I see here and elsewhere presses this 
reflection on my mind. It ns bad to possess too litde, but it is per- 
haM still more dangerous to possess too much! ' ; 

From Sion House we returned to London, proposing, however, 
on our way to visit the country house of Mr. Lawrence, in order to 
sec the splendid collection of orchideous plants belonging to Mre. 
Lawrence. The elegance of the grounds does honour to the. old, 
but not always true proverb: “ Galenus dat opes.” The fouptaip«i^ 
of all descriptions, the collection of parrots and monkeys in front of 
the house, the hot and green houses, are really extraordinary, not so 
much from their^ outward splendour as from then* interior richness. 
Especially that which contains the orchidea! A large astrasma 
grandiflora spreads its branches over ornamental water basins, en¬ 
livened by gold fish, and a lofty so/anrfra» wound its way with its 
tendrib through the more lowly calladiee, and pottros which were 
bursting into leaf; then, too, there were placed around upon old stems, 
and hung up in moss-baskets, the most splendid groups of essidendria, 
zygossaieloe, onciadta, mdmaxii/aria, and at the same time a beautiful 
dendroliuvt in full bloom. This collection embraces a variety of 
most charming plants, not only of the greatest interest to the ama¬ 
teur, but to the scieirtific botitnist. ‘The heath house was also 
splendid, and the varieties of white, red, yellow, and green flow¬ 
ering heaths, greater than I had ever ^ecn before. Mrs. Lawrence 
herself acted as our conductor,—^id the honours of her collection, 
and refreshed her guests before their departure, almost exhausted 
as they were with the view of such collections, with the most deli- 
* cate ices and Champagne. 

We returned to London by a diflereut road from that by which we 
had left it in the morning. Here, too, in all directions were new 
squares and grounds, and the most hea'lthy structure of houses, all sur¬ 
rounded by their small gardens, built along wide roads, and enjoying 
the breath of pure, fresh air. J lyde-park was still full of company in 
carnages and on hoi'scback. It, too, is ornamented by large pieces 
of water, and as accidents are of not unfrequent occun-ence from 
bathing and skating, the Humane Society have established a house 
on the banks, provided with all the necessary apparatus for saving 
and recovering those whom such accidents may have befallen. 

In the evening w'c dined with Lord Aberdeen. The party had 
a diplomatic character, and consisted of gentlemen only. Count 
Bjornstierna here presented himself to me in person, and quite re¬ 
covered, to whom, before having seen him, I had by letter given ad¬ 
vice ancl pointed out means of remedy. The physician sometimes 
makes acquaintances in a singidar way! 

Dinner was soon over, and we afterwards drove to the Haymarket 
theatre, at which comedies arc represented, and saw one of Buck- 
Btonc’s pieces, called “ Married Life.” “The people in these repre¬ 
sentations see themselves caricatured! These aoraestic scenes of 
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£»rried Hfe, ^caricatutes of tall Englishmen with ■^uxnbreilas, Bt6ut 
in:<onien with boas and singular bohnct^,, .are to, be seen in real life 
every day, and the people make njetry andr la«fh at themselves. 
On the whole, that is not amiss, but^he theatre, fer London, was 
too bad! The actors are not destitute of taltm^|brsuch representa¬ 
tions, but often exaggerate and descend to vulgarities. These thea¬ 
tres are not well attended. 


XXV. 


Claremont, .lune 15th—Evening. 

To-day, again, a remarkable event of my journey! I haVe seen 
Rapliael’s cartoons at Hampton Court, examined them with time and 
attention, both near, and at a distance!—My old wish—an oppor¬ 
tunity of viewing and examining, at leisure, these great testimonials 
of that wonderful period of the arts—has been gratified, and I Irasten, 
before every thing else, here to record the impression made upon my 
mind. 

Tiicy are hung in a lon^ gallery, somewhat too high, and not 
well lighted. My eye was spoiled by the view of so many oil paint¬ 
ings previously examined, and required time to accommo<hite itself to 
this description of pictures. They are drawn upon strong paper with 
charcoal, shaded with brown Indian ink, and then painted with 
colours. The colours (as in a water-colour drawing) are more indi¬ 
cative, than perfect and bright; much of the colour also is faded-— 
especially reel, probably lake—for in the picture of the “ Miraculous 
Draught of Fi^es,” Christ appears sitting on the water in a white 
garment, whilst the dress, imjferfcctly reflected in the water, exhibits 
a red colour. 

For this reason, complete harmony cannot bo reckoned upon, and 
if one has been long accustomed to examine finished pictures, the 
mind must be unstrung, in order not to be disturbed by such inci¬ 
dents, and in a condition to receive the pure impression; and then 
the longer they are dwelt upon, the stronger will be the effect pro¬ 
duced. 

These cartbons, as is well known, are seven in number: “ The 
Death of Ananias,” “ Elymas the Sorcerer,” “ Peter and John heal¬ 
ing the Lame Man at the Gate of the Temple, which is called Beau- 
timl,” “ The Miraculous Draught of Fishes," “ Paul and Barnabas 
at Lystra,” ^Paul preaching at Athens,” and “ Christ’s Commission 
to Peter.” 

We found Griincr, the coppcr-platc engraver, at work. He pro- 
po^ to engrave the cartoons, and has already finished “ Paul 
pri^hing at Athens,” in i/iiQ same size as the original, in order, 
aftarwaiM, to reduce it for engraving and publication. In the exe- 



cution of Jhis -work, ke W&s aecessarily obliged to„exainuie th« 
origiaal near and mimitely, and a scaffold was erected for,ii» coaveni? 
ence, by which we were enabled to view the originals closely,; at 
least, that of“. Paul preaching at Athens,” and “Christ giving 
Charge and Commisaon to Peter.” The outlines of the cartoons 
are pricked with needles (for the purpose of drawing patterns, for 
weaving), and ^these literally punctured lines were often the only 
guide wliich the copyist could follow in order precisely to determine 
the outline., 

I devoted a considerable portion of time to each of the sevel 
cartoons—then examined them one after another—aijd still I am 
able to call the effect only great, and thcinselTies very different 
from what I mi^t have conjectured them to be from former em¬ 
broidery and tapestries! Certainly, tile feeling is decided that the 
whole is not drawn by Raphael himself; the picture of “ Paul 
and Barnabas at Lystra,” an arm in the foreground is very much 
exaggerated and incorrect, as is the case, also, with the figure of 
the boy to the left between the columns in that of Peter and John. 
It would appear as if tlie swollen muscles, as Michael Angelo often 
represents them, had here produced too great an effect upon the mind 
of the pupil, although working under Raphael’s eyes. This, however, 
only serves to give a stronger feeling of a certain genuineness of con¬ 
ception i^ all the rest. “ The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” in par¬ 
ticular, appears to be drawn wholly by Raphael, and is the most 
correct in its details and execution, ivliilst the “ Death of Ananias,” 
“ Elymas the Sorcerer struck blind,”and “ Paul preaching at Athens,” 
produced the strongest effect in the mass, and as pictures, There 
'appear heads indicating deep speculative minds, brown masses of sha¬ 
dow of singular clcarncs.s, and striking movements of limbs, espe¬ 
cially the-hands,—all which funu.eh subject matter for long and 
earnest consideration. How peculiar ^re the various kinds of audi¬ 
tors listening to, Paul’s preaching!—one thoughtful, meditative, and 
wholly abstracted from outward things—another full of faith, catch¬ 
ing eagerly every word as it falls from the mouth* of the apostle— 
and another still ciiunieratlng and weighing the reasons one against 
another! Who can describe alP these things in detail. Enough 
that I liavc seen them, and have them deeply impressed upon my 
mind I Of so much on this occasion, I have become indisputably 
convinced; that these cartoons, especially, belong to what must be 
acknowledged to be tlic work of Raphael, if any correct idea of the 
universality of liis genius is to be formed; that, however, in general 
no genius exists, without a certain universality; such as I would call 
an ari(/inal mind, is a point of which I have been long since con¬ 
vinced ! What a difference, for example, between the “ Sposalizio” 
and these cartoons, between the “ Camerc” and the story of 
Psyche, between “ The Entombment” and “ The Madorum del Sisto.” 
The {leculiar tone which is adopted in these cartoons, is met ivith 
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nowhere else in all liis worka, and for that very reason they arej to 
ine» so remarkable. ... 

Having now recorded, especially, by far the most important incl- 
dent-of the day, there is still time to take some notice, in carder, of 
the other remarkable objects which have fallen under my notice. 

‘ The road from Hampton Court passes through Riohmond, Bnd the 
(lay was again hot, windy, and dusty, so that the burnt up meadows 
strongly reminded mo of Italy. We arrived at Hampton Court early 
in the forenoon. The great avenue by which it is approached is mag- 
"mficent in its kind. The front of the palace was built by Cardinal 
Wolscy,—it, is castellated with towem and turrets. The materials 
arc brick—the wijidows and doors cased with stone. There is some- 
tliing peculiar in a number of medallions, let into the walls as orna¬ 
ments, which consist of bustb, in relief^ of the Koman emperors, ably 
executed in terra cotta, »and si\id to have been a present from Pope 
Leo X. It is said, that Wolsey, then in the height of his power, 
and wishing to build a palace suitable to the dignity of his rank and 
influence, summoned the most celebrated physicians, even from 
Padua, to select the most suitable and healthy site for the edifice. 
They chose this property, which, at that time, was a priory belong¬ 
ing to the knights hospitallers of Jerusalem, with whom,^v olscy im¬ 
mediately made an arrangement for the conveyance of the priory to 
himself The building was commenced in 1515, and that it must 
necessarily he of vast extent, will be evident from the fact, that at 
the height of his power, Wolsey was surrouvded by a household of 
about eight hundred persons! Tlie splendour of the building excited 
envy, ai^ was a matter of .surprise to Henry VIII. himself; for this 
reason, the prudent archbishop and high chancellor laid the whole 
property at the feetof liis royal master, on wliich the king made him 
a present of the manor of Richmond, the former residence of Henry 
Vil. Prom that time forwitid, Hampton Court continued to he 
almost always the residence of the royal court. Edward VI. was 
bom there; it was often visited by Elizabeth, hut William III. was 
the first Avho, in the seventeenth century, added to the palace, by 
causing the new garden front to bo erected in the Italian style. 
Tills part of the building is much'less imposing than the older por¬ 
tions, hut contains some beautiful carvings in wood in its ajiartmcnts. 

We first walked through the part of the park immediately adjoin¬ 
ing the palace; the whole centre of the alley just opposite to it 
is occupied by an ornamental canal bordered with stone. This alley 
is formed by mighty lime trees, and, as it,approaches the palace, by 
cedars. Wc next went to see the terrace along the bank of the 
Thames, w”i<ih here flows gently in its narrow bed, as at Richmond, 
along the side of the park. The next object of curioaty was an ira- 
nuehse vine, which occupies a house built for itself, has already 
reached tlie extraordinary age of seventy-six years, is 110 feet long, 
%Dd often bears from 1200 to 1400 hunches of grapes. 
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From the park we wont to visit the endleiM suite of rooms in this 
very extensive building; all appears to stand empty, although forty 
families reside Avithin its circuit—families, most of whom had heen 
previously at court, and here, by royal favour, find an asylum in 
poverty and age. Tliere is space enough for several courts, but the 
ornaments and furniture of the rooms are old and somewhat fallen 
into decay. 

The rooms are crowded with an enormous multitude of pictures, 
few very valuable, some good, an innumerable quantity mediocre,^^ 
and many—even portraits—^falsely baptized and bad; in short, a 
whole flood of pictures, two thirds of which I should have great 
pleasure in throwing into the fire. Among the most detestame of 
this description is a picture of “ Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife,” by a 
person named Gentileschi, in which Joseph is represented as going 
out of the door with an entrechat which woidd do honour to a danc¬ 
ing-master. 

To the most remarkable pictures, on the other hand, belong a num¬ 
ber of Holbein’s, such as Henry VIII., W’hen a young man, admirably 
painted; then Elizabeth, when a young princess, extremely inteSrest- 
ing, both psychologically and for the physiognomy : a broad fore¬ 
head, delicate nose, and thin lips, the cheekbones somewhat promi¬ 
nent, and the figure, as far as it is possiblo’to judge from the barbarous 
dress of the times, destitute of all youthful fulness. There is also a 
picture, on a small scale, of Hemy VIII., and his two daughters, Mary 
and Elizabeth, wduch is historically remarkable. When Holbein 
painted these two daughtere along with their father, who -would 
have thought of the singular and great destiny wdiich a-n'aited them I 
To these I must add Holbein’s fatlicr and mother, painted by him¬ 
self. The tender loving countenance of the mother, especially, has 
been admirably portrayed by the son. Finally, there arc some 
great historical pictures, by Holbein,in small figures, which are 
true and rare curiosa. Among these may be reckoned the battle of 
Pavia, the embarkation of Henry VIII. at Dover, and the meeting 
of Henry VIII. with Francis I. on the field of the cloth of gold. 
The whole is treated with the greatest care, and these pictures might 
well furnish models for the arms aiul costume of the age. 

Of the other pictures I shall only mention, 1. A portrait of 
Shakspeare, hardly genuine ; the great poet seems more like a sol¬ 
dier. 2. A beautiful Leonardo da Vinci; “Christ and John the 
Baptist,” as children, extremely lovely, and full of meaning. 3. A 
baptism of Christ, by Francia, m which, particularly, the ministering 
and kneeling angels are of great beauty. 4. “ Tlie Shepherds’ 
Thank-offering,” oy Palma Vecchio. 5. “ Adam anB. Eve,” as 
large as life, by J. v. Mabuse, a picture of great execution and 
power, although it cannot be called beautiful. 6. A glorious 
Claude, a sea-port—sunset, a picture in which all the beauties of the 
evening sun-light are poured upon a wondrous poetical world of ship, 
reflected from Uio clearest waves, and refracted by the splendid builds 
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mgs which siuronnd the haven. Ckanpared with Buch« warm breath¬ 
ing scene as this, what as even the most faithful sea-pieces of our 
modem painters! ^ 

. From this suite of rooms we came to the gallery containing the 
Raphaels, of which I have already spoken; and after that, into 
another small gallery, adorned by the justly-renowned triumphal 
procession of Julius Casar, by Andreas Mantegna. The proces¬ 
sion is divided into nine tables, the figures not quite as laige as life, 
and the whole painted upon canvass, in water*colours. This work 
"deserves much longer time than I was able to devote to it. It is 
finely executed, and often adorned witli charming conceptions, rich 
groupings, and splendid figures. Several of the tables have sufiered 
injury, but not to such an extent as Raphael’s Cartoons. 

After these great works, there were still other superfluous pic¬ 
tures to be seen—sea-fights, family portraits, and the like. My 
mind’s eye still rested on the noble figures of Raphael and Man¬ 
tegna, and I was often better pleased to go to the window and look 
out into the blue air. 

At last the great picture show came to an end, and we wont 
down to the great hall and the chapel. The hall is truly a splendid 
structure, and the execution of the wooden ceiling won^rfully rich, 
and in good keeping. Unfortunately for us, scaffoldings were 
erected in the hall, in consequence of some necessary repairs, and 
the tapestry, armour, and banners, were all cither covered up or 
removed; the impression, therefore, was very imperfect, but still it 
was easy to form an idea of the size and splendour of the whole. This 
ball was merely planned by Wolsey, and completed by Henry VIII., 
it has been the scene of great festivities. It is said some of Shak- 
apeare’s pieces were first produced within its walls, and George I« 
caused a theatre to be fitted up, in which “ Hamlet” was played; 
and on the 1st of October, a ptece was acted, entitled “ Henry VIII., 
or the fall of Wolsey.” Singular enough, that his fidl should be 
scenically represented in the very house in which, whilst living, he 
had enjoyed the highest power! I must not overlook the fact, 
that the large Gothic parti-coloured windows of the hall, togethm: 
with its side windows, painted witK coats of arms, produce a splendid 
eflfect. 

The chapel is considerably smaller than the hall, hut of similar 
Gothic architecture, and produced the same pleasing effect. It was 
an original and pertinent idea, that what are called the drops of the 
converging Gothic arches of the roof, are always prettily^ adorned 
with smair figures of angels playing on instruments of music.. 

We obtained a very complete view of all that was worth 

seeing in this remarkable place; and after having followed Prince 
Albert to partake of a luncheon prepared for us, we drove from 
Hanmton Court to Claremont, the palace belonging to the King of 
tiie Belgians, built in a imdem style, in the midst of a most ex- 
tiwve park, containing some magnificent oaks and cedars. 
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Her Majesty the Queen had arrived the day before, and Prince 
Albert had arranged a grand cavalcade through the |)ark late in the 
afternoon, for the pleasure of the king and some of the gentlemen 
of his suite; while I availed myself of the beautiful evening to 
enjoy a long and agreeable walk with Baron 'Stockmar in* the 
park. Charming scenes in abundance! I was particularly struck 
with a large fish-pond in the middle of a wood, completely sur¬ 
rounded with immense rhododendrons in full and splendid Wos- 
som; but everywhere Macadamized roads, closely-mown grass-plots, 
and that etiquette of nature, which is to me always doubly offensive 
in the midst of her luxurious productions. 

In the evening, the usual dinner, with their majesties, at which 
only few persons were present, and a short evening,. 
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London, June 15th—Evening. 

At Ckireuiont I occupied a cheerful room, with an extensive 
prospect over the park. Large cedars’ stand upon the spacious 
lawns, whilst low woody hills bound the distant horizon. It is a 
veiy quiet place of sojourn, but, with all its elegance, made a certain 
melancholy impression upon my mind. The Princess Charlotte 
died here, in consequence of her first confinement. The account of 
this misfortune had previously occupied a great deal of my attention, 
a% a remarkable fact, in a medical point of view. It was not, how¬ 
ever, the recollection of the calamity which gtive the place this 
melancholy aspect in my eyes; the weather, too, was beautiful, and 
the situation charming! Perhaps w^at I yesterday called the 
etiquette of nature, worked more powerfully. After another short 
walk in the park, wc drove through Richmond to Chiswick, to 
visit the gardens of the Horticultural Society, in which the great ex¬ 
hibition of fruit and flowers was to commence to-day. We saw the 
exhibition before the gates were o^ned to the public, and surely it 
was a sight well worthy of being viewed quietly and at leisure, and 
.not in the midst of a throng. The fruit and flowers were exhi¬ 
bited in the garden, in the open air, under a row of tents. The 
extent of the garden is great, and the whole arrangement worthy of 
London. ^ The^jfruits of the finest kind and finest quality were 
placed under the first tent, and consisted of pine-apples, peaches, 
grapes, melons, Persian cucumbers, &c. &c. In the following tents 
uie plants were, for the most part, exhibited in families; for ex¬ 
ample, geraniums of tl^ rarest and most beautiful forms and colours, 
then heaths, then calceolaria, which have been here cultivated so as 
to attain a great multitude of the most ftmamcntBl and variegated 
kinds; next, beautiful specimens of roses were set forth, and among 
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ihem, a great mimbe^-ofcut specimen?; formed into ^feall bpuq^uets, 
ijriththe name^ of the varieties and ^ecies; finally, and et^ially, 
ofchideons plants. Among these I saw several species sciyrccly 
yet known, even by name, in Germany, as the Ptialampsis ttA 
Ct/nocIiHs, togethwTikwith most splendid Cathy<By Oncidia, and 
more of a similar descripion. Tliere was alw a tent in which 
nothing but rare and splendid plants of different families were 
exhibited together, as the lobelia loiiffi/lora, the spring-like and 
ornamental stt/lidium fasdculatum, with its-rolling flowera, and 
many others. 

‘The society have here also some considerable conservatories-—and 
a small specimen of the far-famed Upas (antiaris toxica), the poison- 
tree of .lava, has been recently brought to their gardens—tnc first 
which has eVer been conveyed to Europe. This was a small plant 
about a foot high, with dark green long heart-shaped leaves, and 
stood under a bell-glass. Its poisonous properties, however, have 
been greatly exaggerated, and the same may be said of it as is said 
of Mary Stuart by herself in Schiller, “It is better than its 
reputation!” Loschcnault has proved that the tree may not only 
be approached, but branches broken from it, &c., without any 
danger. Tliat, however, the^^sap, when brought into the blood 
of an animal, quickly proVes mortal, is certain. I also saw there a 
beautiful tall specimen of doryanthes excesla. As we were leaving 
the garden a vast number of persons already thronged the en¬ 
trance, and during the whole of our hot and dusty drive to 
London, we met carriage upon carriage, all filled with persons eager 
to make exhibitions of themselves, and to see that of the plants of 
Chiswick. 

After luncheon I had proposed to myself to go with Dr. Freund 
to see the curiosities in the East India House; the time of admission 
for the public vras, howei^Cr, already past, and instead of East 
Indian, we turned our attention to West Indian products, by pro¬ 
ceeding to a taveiTi hard by, where they carry on a large trade in 
turtle, which are brought in great numbers from .Taraaica, Ascen¬ 
sion, and other places, and killed and consumed in London. Some 
of the large reservoirs in which'these giants are kept in salt water, 
were opened for my inspection, and it seemed frightful when the large 
gray monster, four or five feet long, raised his round, flat head 
from the water, and looked at me with his eyes. I remembered 
that I had helped to consume many of these creatures, of which the 
favourite turtle-soup is made, and contemplated th<|gc W(^ Indiana 
with a feeling of compassion, which are obliged to make a voyage 
oyer the d^n in order to shed their** blood here for European 
kit^tns, and the pleasure of English palates. 

■J^e afterwards went to the Tower—the fortress of old London— 

carried With me an idea of imposing antiquity and power, and 
llpeitth^s^, which the sight wf the reality spcedlW mspellcd. 

Tower is at present so encompassed by the trade and shipping 
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of London nnd ihe Thames, that little mor^ of its old 'fortrera 
character remains than a few dark gates and doorways, «nd the 
drcss^ of the heralds-at-arms, who act as guides to the visitem, and 
repeat their tale mechanically, . The entrance is singular enough, 
through some old winding courts, and n^ges,iijto a room whore 
the admission ticket is paid for, and viamrs are obliged to wait till 
tlie full complement of twelve arrives, to whom the man-at-arms 
acts as a conductor. The first visit is paid to the horse armouryi 
a large room, in which a great number of weapons and suits of 
armour arc exhibited—^the latter partly placed upon figui'cs, and 
mounted on wooden horses, as in the Instorical museum jn Dresden. 
Among these are some very interesting suits, such as tliose of Edward 
II., th* sixth, seventh, and eighth Henries, Bindley Earl of Leicester, 
Earl of Essex, James I., and others. The Whole nutnber of such suits, 
liowcvcr, is not very large. The arms contained in this and the rooms 
above, arc very numerous, and some of them very rare; those of the 
upper rooms contain several various instmments of torture (said to 
have been chiefly taken from the Spanish armada), and several exe¬ 
cutioner’s axes. Properly speaking, my chief object was to gain a 
clear and' circumstantial idea of the Tower in general, and espe¬ 
cially of the ancient White Tower, Avhich forms the centre of the 
whole building. Shakspeare’s hisWriesA plays are of themselves 
quite sufficient to make one curious to see the room in which the 
messengers of death came upon the sons of Edward and the young 
Arthur'. Unfortunately* however, the whole is not shown; the 
Bloodv Tower, in which it is said the young princes were smothered, 
as well as the Wakefield Tower, in which Ilenry VI. was murdered, 
were not opened, and we were only further conducted to the vault 
which contains the crown jewels. There the crowns of England, the 
sceptre, and a consecrated sword, together with golden keys and 
splendid cups of state, arc exhibited, bj^thc light of lamps; behind a 
wooden sci’ecn, and arranged in any tiring but a tastefirl manner. 
AVhat recollections docs the sight of these things suggest ? But tiro 
cllect is greatly diminished by the irarrow and inconvenient place in 
which they arc exhibited. 

From the Tower wc proceeded t8 the docks, those Inrmensc basins, 
surrounded by huge warehouses, arrd filled with the brackish waters 
of the Thames. Tlresc docks arc certainly among the inost renrark- 
able phenomena of this rrretropolis of the world, and immediately 
suggest to the mind ideas of univer-strl commerce and iirterCourse with 
all natioirs. Wc first visited the St. Katherine’s, and afterwards the 
Loirdou Docks, "unable to restrain our wCrrdcr arrd astonishment at 
the sight of the magnificent quays, the vast store-houses; flle inrnreirse 
number of ships, arrd the increffihle variety of wares, which were 
continually preseirted to our eyes. As I walked along tire quays 
and looked at the rows of ships alongside, I was particularly im¬ 
pressed with the ideas suggested by the^nrall boarda affixed to the 
shrouds, on which tire names of the places for which the sevcKrl 
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painted-^^ISydB^, Hobari^'Towp, Port* 
Pi^p, ‘New Zetirndf Cape Town, New Yorl^, &Ci, weri^bta* at» 
to the ships, just as one would see in Ge^aOT on a num¬ 
ber of Lohnkutacher’s vehicles in one of our large towns-r-jB^ufin, Dres¬ 
den, Prague, &o. .Surrounded by these "objects, it i^ impossible not 
to feel oneself in immediate connexion with all quarters of the globe. 
The picturesque effect, too, with'such an evening li^t, produced 
among the 'masses of ships, was very striking. The Claude which 
I had seen the day before at Hampton Court, was instantly suggested 
to my mind. 

I was, hpwever,* obliged t5 retutn to Buckingham Palace. His 
majesty liadaccepted to-day an invitation to dinner from Sir Robert 
Pe^ and thither we proceeded at eight o’clock. *I was vc:^ curious 
to know, whether I should be able to trace the effect of any of the pass- 
in^ events on the face pf the minister. The ministry had just sus¬ 
tained a defeat in parliament, wliich was thought to endanger its ex¬ 
istence. Nothing, however, of the kind was to be seen ; nis coun¬ 
tenance exliibited the same intelligent serenity, which I had formerly 
remarked in him. 

Sir Robert Peel possesses and lives in a m^niheent house, situ¬ 
ated on the jbaiiks of the Thames, and richly adorned with a vast 
number of paintings, selected ivith the best taste. In the evening, 
there was a large soiree, to which, not merely a great number of 
diplomatic persons and mcmbei-s of the aristocracy were invited, 
but almost all the distinguished men of, learning and artists in 
London. The whole suite of apartments was thrown open, and I 
divided my time between reflections and observations on all tlie 
notabilities on and within the walM" • ' 

Of the fonnfer, aud among the works of modem artists, my atten¬ 
tion was first arrested by a large picture of Landseer’s. Tlic subject 
is a little daughter of oir Robert with his large shaggy dog. 'Hie 
child is suppceed to have just risen, still in its cheimse*-^thc good- 
natured animal, accustomed to the children, comes to it, and the 
child, which is delighted with his presence and toves him, clasps 
him with her arms around the neck. The roirit of the wliolc is 
charming, and the picture is spleftdidly painted. Next, thfc portrait 
of Dr. Johnson, by Re 3 Tiolds. I .had already seen many of this 
artist’s works, which ire highly praised, yet possess but little Value; 
this was the first 't^ch re^y gave me the impression of hhn as an 
able painter. Among the old 'artists, the *Dutch are espeoially re¬ 
presented in their choicest and rarest works. First, the celebrated 
chapeem de pdille of Rubens, purchased by Sir Robert at an enor¬ 
mous pricef . Sid tmly of enchanting splendour. The fine anff beau- 
tifiil^^ce looks forth from under the feathered' hat ,with a most 
^active glance; and Rubens, in this pictiqrc, eSdiilaii^tnKdi a blend¬ 
ing and Mmsony of colour, as I have never before seen in any bf 
libwcniw. Hire collectioncalso contains a laige bacchanalian pie- 
ttue by the same artist, wh^ is of great value; two children ih the 
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for^ound, aie especially admirable* i Thei» is also » 
broad ■water*fall by Ruysdael, painted cora nm&r^ a eattlepiecd’^ 
-mtb water, by Qayp, almost as beautiful as that ^ne at 
and 6bai^n;g Hooghes, Terburga, Van der Veldes,- and .Wouver- 
manns, c^ciafty a paintifig with only one horse I I would 
have wished very much to nave had an opportunity of examining 
these and other tr^surea in this collection by daylight and at leisure. 
Among the living notabilities, I here met the Bishop of Norwich^ 
president of the Linnean Society, Professor Buckland, the Oxford 
geologist; Hooker, the botanist; Faraday, the celebrated chemist; and 
Sir John Hcrschel, the astronomer, ana his sister, who r^ndera him 
such valuable assistance, both in making observations qnd calcula» 
tions; the directofb of the British Museum, Dr. Clark, and others. 
It was a subject of great regret to me, not tdiiavo made Landseer’s 
acquaintance; I only heard of his being present, when it was too late, 
This selection of persons for his soiree on such an occasion, did 
great honour to Si?; Kobert Peel’s judgment and taste. 


XXVII. 

London, June 17th—Evening. ■ 
Yesterday morning^ (Sunday) ivas chiefly spent in consulta* 
tions, and in a few visits, from which I have received only owe new 
and singular impression—tlie impression derived from being present 
at the celebration of the day in a Qpakers’ meeting-house. The 
house is situated near Trafalgar-squarc, and approached through a 
low narrow passage; a few benches arc placed near the door, for the 
use of those who come as strangers. IL re one can sit down quietly, 
and observe the congregation. The men occupy one, side, and the 
women the other; all remain perfectly still, deeply engaged in me¬ 
ditation; the women wear deep, projecting bonnets, and the men, in 
like manner, keep on their hats. Those who preside sit upon raised 
cross-seats^ no pulpit, no altar, uo font. Thus arranged, all wait 
for some one . to be moved by the Spirit. Tlie person ^ moved, 
then rises and addresses ^he meeting; but the whole time often 
passes without any one feeling himself’ called to speak. So it proved 
yesterday; there was scarcely breath audible—all was stul, but 
there was a peculiarly deep and solemn feeling connected with the 
scene, and I must admit that it produced ’a more profound impres- 
gion on'-my mind than the psalmody of* our public seryiCSM. Aftex 
some time, all rose from their seats, and the congregation lefo^tlxe 
house, as still ^ ghosip. , 

I was also very glad‘of having bemi able at last to pay a 
visit to, and enjoy a conversaUon vqtb Austin. . She baa just 
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;;*eturi>ed from wxd' wtia .r^^ng with her da^hter^ Lady 
TD^ Gordon, also laa authoress, in a smalLhouse, in a vefy agre^ 
'Ahiei quiet situa1aj;*ii nsar Westminster JibliBy. ^ §ho is constantly 
rpooupied in the study ,Qur literaturU|j, end is the medium of 
making her countrymen acquainted wit^ some of its most remark¬ 
able works, especially, in the department of history. Distinguished 
ns. she . is as a. writer, she is of still anore value, in ^ my eyes, 
as an adipiml^e and, highly intcllcctu^j^agj^h kdy,-. ^ ; 

.In the afternoon, some of tlie London” "liictm^aileries were 
visitedj first Lord Ashburton’s, in his house in, Piccadilly,, The 
collection qontaihs many largo and beautiful pictures; the two of 
reatest attjaction, in my eyes, were, a Leonardli da Vinci, brought 
Spain—the:.sub^t, Christ and St. Ijohnf! with the Lamb; 
St. Tliomas de uueva when a child^ by Mudllo. The 
young saint is represented amongst a nui^ber nf poor children iu 
the street, as pulling off his clothes, and giving them to cover the 
nakedness of a poor boy. The great pleasure which this paiutcr 
took in delineating the little vagabonds about the streets iu Madrid, 
evidently gave rise to this picture, which, under itf title of saint, 
would, no doubt, be much more readily purchased Iw, some one 
belonging to the order of devotees, than his u§ual beggar-boys,; 
but, in addllion to this, it also possesses a ^leculiar psychol^ical 
interest. The future saint, stll|, a child, and without his upper gar¬ 
ments, is treated* with as masterly a hand as tlic tattered little 
beggar before him, and the others aroupd; the jgaint cxliibits a 
certain noble extraction iu his head and bearing, wj^ich leaves the 
spectator hot a moment in doubt of the pesreon* designed. I have 
never before mot with aiij^ttempt precisely of this dcscriptipK. 
Ainohgljthe iotiSer pictures, 1 would particularly specify a Ilcrodias, 
By^Titiah, and the admirable portrait o^,a Dutch lady, by Van der 
H^t., In addition to thesfc, the noble lord ■ pos^sscs a number of 
small paintingasby artists of thc'l-<ow Countpes, comprising pieces 

Van dcr Velde, Ostade, and other masters.' (There is here a 
picture by Ostade, of the same roonj,, but with^btner figures, which 
represents his studio in a painting in the J)resden gallery.) Tlicre 
is also a beautiful copy of Tliosualdseu’s representation, in marble, 
of Mercury killing Argus, which ig not to be , overlooked. 

The second, an^^ar richer gallery, w'as that of the Marquis of 
Westminstep in Gifbsvenor II<mse. The owner is^, perhaps, the richest 
private individual in' Englanu; ?whole streets* and squar(» belong 
to him, and many more will sliortly fall into his hands. His inepna© 
is-nowestimatedsat iOOOt*per day! and it will, therefore, be carilj 
'understood^ h suclj a person may possess a rra/picture-galle;^^. 
Th^fbundation of this gallery was mid many y<^ ago, by the 
^rchafeW a Mr. Agar’s collection,'for 30,000/. Thl house is built 
m the i^ee s^tylc; toward.^ the street a covered colonnade, with 
0fttaes-Thelund that a^o]^^^ wid then the hous<J^ with a garden 
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adjoining, vrluch there is a-seMittte, appropriate, aad lofty g(il- 
lery, adohied with pilsners, and lighted from rtoof fOT the 
bition of the large pictures* and sculpture. A special catalo^e 
is printed' for the inibratation of visiters, and no private ^Ifery 
in London at all approaches thisi in the possession of great clas¬ 
sical works. 

It is such a disagreeable, tedious task to describe pictures, that I 
shall be here -^ery bripfy andlbnly mention particular pieces, which 
struck me foifcibly,"'and served to. suggest remarkable thoughts; 
whosoever will learn ihore of the collection, must even see for 
himself. 

I must first ob^rve, that the gallciy contains soratfmost extraordi¬ 
nary pictures by Clati^, the Raphael of landscape-painters! Some of 
the size of those in die Doria collection in ft omc, others smaller, such as 
those in the Dfesdeta gallery, and of both kind* there are some, to which 
nothing in either of these galleries just mentioned is superior. There 
breathes a peculiar air in these pictures, all suggesting to my mind 
Calderon’s “ Laughter of the Air.” And then that broad, abstract, 
and yet so triie handling of trees, meadows, ■water, and clouds! It 
reminds me again of the antiques with their treatment of the human 
figure! and this again reminds me of the Greek tragedy with its deli¬ 
neations of the human soul! Properly speaking, Claude stands 
quite alone in the treatment of his subject. A proof how difficult 
sucli a conception of the physiognomy of the life of the world is I 

Next there are some iscry rcniarkahly large paintings by Salvator 
Rosa; with the exceptipn of his “ Conspiracy of Catiline,” in the 
Florence gallery, I have never seen any thing of his so.pre-eminent 
as here, xhere is a large pictui’c, “ 'Hie End of all i^ortal Things,” 
with a contemplating figure, which is said to represent Deraoentus. 
The picture is not overcharged, hut dra^n to the life; it is the prp^a$;t 
of a profound conviction, and in the dark brown tone of its coloutr 
ing, yea in every touch of the pencil by which the"' scattered ru^s 
of all lliat usually surrbuni^ man arc delimited, there lies a spirit 
disgusted with the^world likh that of Byron’s. A “ Diogenes 
throivlng away his ritpher” bclor^s to the same category. 

Further, the gallery contains some largo and celebrated pictures by 
Rubens, as the “ Four Evangelist” and the “ Fathers of the Chuixih,” 
both painted for Philip IV. of Spain. In like manner there are 
mastei-pieces of Rembrandt, Murillo, and many others, and a “ St; 
Luke painting the Virgin,” and two other pictures, by Raphael, which 
I can do nothing more than recommend to th^ carefiil study of all 
who see the collection, I must on the other hand still mention two 
modem pictures—one a largo picture,, by 'Reynolds, representl^ 
Mrs. Siddons aa the 'tragic Muse. Such attempts'as these arc di|[t- 
cult, and when made in our days, usually degenerate into affected 
parody; in this case, however, the bold .conception prints some¬ 
thing magnificent, which gives a high pbitic value to the whole, and 
this IS the second picture by the same ar^st which has given mo flie 

K 
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impression of his beuig a great artist, something after t^e manner of 
a Oiiacci, but better. Secondly, a picture by Landseer, altogether, 
admirable of its kind, such as 1 had not seen since 1 left B^leaf. 
The subject,is'U JSfewfbundland dog, retrieving a shot wild duck. 
The dog is swimming through the midst of the reeds, so that his 
head alone is seen above the water, with the duck in his mouth, but 
near and as laige as life. All timt a live^, vigorous, and circumstantial 
representation , can effect on such thii»^is rabst dh«inmgly shown 
in this picture: The sculpture in the galleiy does not deserve 
particular attention. ‘ ,1. , „ 

If private persons possess galleries of this de^ption, what ought a 
grand British n^ional galler_^ to be!! Perhapsat^would have been 
called into cxistenfce long since, but from tiife:?Teigr idea that a 
gallery worthy of the nation, relatively speaking, could not have 
been collected. The ©oramencement which was made in 1823 is 
still fcr inferior to the single private gallery of Grosvenor House. 

In the evening the usual dinner, and then a midnight adventure. 
At twelve o’clock the carriages were in waiting to cany us — whi¬ 
ther?-—to Printing House Square, the workshop of the Times, that 
enormous journal which, with its ira 2 >erial foliot, covers the break¬ 
fast table of every Englishman as punctually as his table cloth, and 
quite as large. Twenty thousand copies are set up and printed every 
night, and the paper pays in stamp duties to the government every 
year, 35,000/. It was far from uninteresting to cast a look upon this 
immense dispatch, which gives one an aveisi^sn for all that which in a 
tradesman’s expression is usually called composition. A large, exten¬ 
sive buildmg scarcely serves to hold the offices for the receivers of 
notices and advertisements, ifchc rooms of the political as well a'fe 
other writers, and of those occupied as coinipositors, of whom many 
are engaged at the same titne, each on his own separate column. 
Others afterwards arrange the whole in suitable order, till at length 
the large sheets become full. When the whole is finally prepared, 
the type is placed und<» the printing presses worked by steam, and 
the pnnting is efiected with an enormous rapidity, whilst the wliite 
damped sheets are continually supplied by an attending boy. 

When one only thinks of a great classical and scientific work 
requiring as many^decennia for its tedious production as hours 
would here employed, it gives rise to singular results. Those fu¬ 
gitive sheets now rule the world—the profound study of a single 
great intellectual work becomes more and more the property of 
the few. Whither does this wheel of time run!—^up or down?— 
who is he ^at is able to come to a full and sound conviction upon 
this important Subject? 
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Sance d^o^EyeningT 

I PBEFEKRED aot ^ohig with the king and hie smte to-day: to 
Woolwich and Greenwich, in order to have the op|>ortunity of eeeh^ 
and experiencing more of’‘^^operaticms of this ocean ,^lled London^ 

I was phTtiJ^Iarly aindotl^ get a correct idea of the so much cele¬ 
brated Ettglirii laW proceedings, and for this purpose drove to the Old 
Bailey, the court for ^e .city of London and the county of Middle¬ 
sex. I gave my asip^ad wSs shown into a box (a separate seat) in 
the hall, where^^jlp^trere going on. A remarkablb sight presented 
itself to my yi.ew.V;''^M old and not very krge hall was surrounded 
with boxes rirhihit:^ tb the one in which I was, arranged like an am¬ 
phitheatre, descending towards the centre f to the left, a similarly 
arranged space for the public. To the right, a raised gallery for the 
Lord Mayor, the sheriff (distinguished by the gold chain), the Com¬ 
mon Sergeant, and the Recorder (who sums up the facts according 
to the speech of the prosecutor, the evidence of the witnesses, and 
the speech of the defendant); opposite them the ivindows, and to the 
right of the bench a particular gallery for the jury. Below, in the 
centte, the table for the clerks and the places for the counsel; to the 
left, a sort of raised pulpit in which the accused stands, and beside 
him clerks and witnesses. 

I happened to hear a remarkable case. At the bar stood a man of 
middle age, fearful looking, and often holding his handkerchief tc 
his face. The counsel for the prosecution represented pathetically, 
\hat this man, some years before, had sought the hand of a young 
girl of fourteen, finally carried her away from her parents, and mar 
ried lier at Gretna-Green, but had afjjenvards deserted her in Lon¬ 
don and had left her in the greatest misery. The effect of this 
speech on all present was visible, and the situation of the accuser 
was wretched. I listened for some time, till the prisoner’s coimse 
began to go into detail, called witnesses, &c., and my time was ex 

I iircd.* If I may form an opin^pn from such imperfect grounds 
[ should say that such public proceedings certainly produce some 
thing of that effect which might reasonably be expected from such r 
course of action; it is, properly speaking, the continually repeated ad= 
vice to the multitude, “ Let him thatstandeth take heed lest he fall.’ 
We can in such respects only speak of the sharpening of the Intel 
lect or the judgment, the teachmg to see clearly what further action; 
are the necessary result of any one action—what is the 4md to whicl 
a certain course necessarily leads; after obtaining this knowledge 
let each do that which he believes he must, or what he really must 
and learn to be “ always ready.” This is, however, only the externa 


* I read afterwards, in the Timet, that the man was condemned to twi 
years' imprisonment. 

k2 
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■view of the case. The internal and more important one is the opi¬ 
nion of the accused formed in the minds of his judges. In this 
respect, however, also all that man casn do has been done to insure 
an accurate and careful weighing of the pro and con .—What the 
Turks add to every sentence, “ God alone knoweth better,” ought 
indeed to be written in letters of gold in every court of justice, wTie- 
ther sentence is pronounced according to verbal or written data! 
But when Once the entire unreasonableness of the sentence of death 
has been generally recognised, when prisons arc no longer dens of 
torment and corrupters of the soul, then a possible human error in the 
sentence may, be considered as no longer irreparable. I think there¬ 
fore one must follow the instinct of the age. I cannot think that 
this can be founded on any error. 

Near the Old Bailey is situated the prison of Newgate; and in its 
old walls blackened with coal smoke, the window was pointed out to 
me, before which the scaffold was erected, and through which the con¬ 
demned felon was led out to be })laced upon the fatal trap-door, the 
opening of which soon put an end to his life. ■ But even here these 
disgusting executions are become much more rare. 

Another remarkable place in this region is West Smithficld, a 
large market-place surrounded by old houses, now the principal 
cattle-market of the town, and to-day (always on Monday) filled with 
several thousand sheep and beasts. This collection of quadrupeds 
looked comical enough, and the air was filled with bleating and 
loAving. It has been calculated that animals to the value of nearly 
10,000,000/. are yearly sold in this market, tliat is, about l.!)8,000 
beasts, 1,500,000 sheep, 21,000 calves, and 60,000 pigs. What a 
stomach /or tliisGargantua—Loudon! The animals arc now brought 
more easily to town by moans of the railways, but a gi-cat deal of 
meat is sent up by the same means ready slaughtered. Tlie beasts 
are slaughtered very differently from the manner commonly used 
in our slaughter-house.®; a pointed axe is the weapon here used. 
Smithficld was Ibrmcrly the principal square in London;—tourna¬ 
ments were held here and heretics burnt—this, too, being a well- 
known popular amusement during the Middle Ages-—and several riot.® 
and tumults took their origin here. Wat Tyler, who, in the reign of 
Richard 11. made a revolt, was struck dead in this place, by the Lord 
Mayor Walworth; and from this circumstance Walworth’s dagger 
has been ever since adopted in tlie city arms. 

I was driven to the I'iast India House, passing on my way Christ’s 
Hospital, the >vcIl-known Blue-Coat School. This institution was 
founded by^l'ldward VI., and boards and educates above 1200 chil¬ 
dren. Tlie Cider boys arc educated here—the yoimgcr and the girls 
at Hertford. A donation of 400/. confers upon the donor the title of 
Governor of the Institution; and each governor has the privilege of 
presentation once in four years. I hear that the little Priiice of 
Wales has been lately received among the governors. 

The India House was really open to-day, and I visited its remark- 
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able collections. One enters and walks about with a certain feel¬ 
ing of reverence, when one considers that in this building are 
contained the central office^ whence emanate all orders for the 
government of the immense Indo-Britannic Empire! Notwith¬ 
standing its blackened Ionic portico, it does look rather old and 
insignificant for a building of such importance. The rooms contain¬ 
ing the collection arc low, and the objects of curiosity are only seen 
under dusty glass cases; in fact the house docs not at all look as if 
it were the centre from which 170,000,000 of human beings are 
governed! Among the collections here there is no doubt much 
that would reward a more careful study. One cellection con¬ 
tains East-Indiaj^ national curiosities, another niftural curiosities. 
Among the former arc a number of disgusting-looking idols in stone 
and metals, several pieces of armour and arms (as the armour of 
Tippoo Saib, and a piece of his tlironc), inscriptions (a piece of 
stone fromPersepolis with an inscription in the arroAv-head cbaracter), 
sculptures, portions of dress, models, and a number of Persian, 
Turkish and Sanscrit MSS. Connected Avith tliis collection is a 
library containing works on India. The collection of objects of 
natural history is not considerable, and it Avas evident that no one 
well acquainted with such things had taken any interest in it, or an 
East India Company might have had *a diflcrcnt sort of museum! 
A. new kind of Indian stag (ccrutts frontalis') Avas pointed out to me 
as the most remarkable object: and I do not find it mentioned even 
in Cuvier, 

I had now to visit a few more hospitah, and I fiiA^t droA’e over 
^London Bridge to Guy’s Hospital in SoutliAA'ark. This large and 
really splendid ho.spital Avlth seA'eral Avings, a garden containing 
ficvcral separate buildings (for example one lor patients afiliuted Avith 
disease of the eye), and a A'cry ri^-h anatomical collection, Avas 
founded by a private individual, tbc bookseller (jiuy, a man A\'ho 
be gan Avith a capital of 200/. in IGfiS, and at a later period Avas 
enabled to leave to tbo hospital, Avhicb lie had built, a sum of more 
tlian 300,000/. A curious anecdote, but not uninteresting in a 
psychological point of view, is told of the circumstances attending 
this foundation. (Jiiy had long had a housekeejicr Avhom he at last 
detennined to marry. Shortly bcl’oro the marriage ho gave ordera 
to have the pav'emont in front of liis house repaired, and pointed out 
a stone as the limit of the repiiration. During liis absence the lady 
remained a broken stone beyond the prescribed limits, and Avlshed 
to have that repaired also. The Avorkpcoplc hesitated, remembering 
Guy’s orders: but she, in expectation of being sbortiy mistress of 
the house, repeated her Avishos; adding, that if they tmd the gentle¬ 
man tliat it was by her orders, he Avoidd not be angry. Guy camo 
b.ack, saw, and hoard: he immediately broke oft' the match, and 
left all Ills property to tbo ho.spital. Astley Cooper Avas for a 
long time surgeon here, and raised tlTc cliaracter of the hospital, 
nieve arc between 400 and 500 beds; and the income arising from the 
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ionds of the institution itsdf is about 30,000/, a war. The ar¬ 
rangement is in general quite the same as that of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. A bronze statue of Guy &doms the courtyard of the 
building, and it would be only fair to set up another of the tmfortu- 
nate housekeeper. 

Not far from this—also in Southwark—is St, Thomas’s Hospital, 
founded by Henry VIII., but first carried out by Edward VI. , whom 
Ridley so often persuaded to acts of beneficence. It contains about 
300 beds, and in the courtyard is a bronze statue of Edward VI. The 
internal arrangements are large and roomy,and,in particular,therooms 
for the nurssi arc very cheerful and pleasant. In Astley Cooper’s 
time, Guy’s HoSjntal and St. Tliomas’s together, were used by the 
medical school, which now has its clinic in Guy’s Hospital alone. 

I concluded my forenoon, after having made my way with immense 
difficulty through the tremendous crowds in Fleet-street by an undis¬ 
turbed contemplation of the antiques in the British Museum. It is for 
this reason such a pleasure to have easy access to works of this kind, 
because one always finds here the systole after the diastole of life, and 
learns to penetrate deeper into the empire of the ideas here represented 
in stone. Once more—for I shall probably never again tread these 
courts and rooms—I fi.ved firmly and deeply inmy mind the impression 
of the Greek poetry of motion, and of the Egyptian poetry of fixedness, 
and then contemplated with great delight for a long time the small 
bronzes and terra cottas in the upper rooms. The remarkable inge- 
nuitas of these objects always excites my astonishment! This charac¬ 
ter can be only expressed by the word hujenuilas, which we cannot 
render by one word in German (English). For the same reason, we 
do not find this character in any of our present works of art. Our 
language would describe the word somcwliat in this way, “ an innate 
orijpnal character, expressing at the same time freedom, freedom of 
spirit, and unconscious naturalness.” And yet, all this is united in 
the most successful of these little works of art; and even in tire less 
successful ones, something of it is found! When I recalled to my 
recollection the frightful forms of Indian deities, which I had seen 
at the India lloiisc, I could hardly think that both were invented by 
the same race of men. Strictly speaking, indeed, they were not; 
for the Greeks are of the stock of the nations of day, the others from 
that of the nations of twilight. 

In the afternoon, I paid a visit to Mrs. Austin, and agreed to 
her proposal of visiting some exhibitions with her. We first visited 
the British Natjonal (xallery, in which, there Avas an exhibition, not 
of the few qld.,pictures belonging to this gallery, only commenced 
twenty years ago, but of an immense number of new paintings be¬ 
longing to the Royal Academy. ' 

After having seen for some time nothing hut old paintings and 
works of art, the effect produced by entering at once into a room 
filjrf with new pictures, just'come from the attelier, is very extraor- 
dpiSiy. My first feeling among aU these varnished and fining oh- 
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jecta was rather Chinese! I fooked round in the hope of discovering 
some really good historical work, to lay in the -other scale against 
this immense number—^but iu vain! Any thing, really satisfactory, 
does not roach into, these regions, but is rather to besought in copies 
of old buildings, generally very skilfully painted, but frequently illu¬ 
minated in ratlxer too theatrical a manner; then, in some sea piec^, 

E articularly those by Stanfield, which represent the real element of an 
Inglishman—the sea—^in a very lively manner; and lastly, some 
animals by Landseer. By the last artist, I particularly remember 
(which is always a good sign) a painting, representing a moon-light 
winter night in the Highlands. A large stag is represented in the 
foreground, stepping over a tree covered with sno w; The moon is 
not represented, out is without the picture, and casts a sharp shadow 
on the snow. In the distance, other deef are seen swimming through 
the lake, and beyond them arc seen the moimtalns and the stars 
glittering in the cold. One can almost feel the cold of the clear 
still night, and redoice with the noble animal in his wild kingdom. 
In like manner, the painting of a church in Normandy, and a scene 
on the Nile, by Roberts, left a pleasing poetic impression behind 
them. Some landscapes also were painted ivitli great cleverness, 
but I also saw a vast quantity of so-called still life, historical scenes 
and portraits, which have quite left ray meraory—and yet, not quite! 
for some have retained their place by their absurdity, or exterior 
pathological softness. Among the former, I must reckon some sea 

E icces of J. M. W. Turner. If a bright coloured sea piece were to 
c painted on a wax tablet, then melted, and all the colours mixed 
up together, I fancy it would present much the ajipearancc of this 
brtist’s paintings. 1 would give something to know koto this painter 
sees nature, and whatj,, there is in his eyes tliat causes him to see 
nature thus? Tlicn,!is to the second class, there are several affecting 
stories from Walter Scott, and others represented, Avhere the spectator 
is obliged to read in the catalogue all that he docs not sec in the 
picture. But enough of this misery! Among the paintings in 
water colours were some very skilfully done, and several portraits, 
particularly, treated in a masterly manner. 

Let me bo allowed to pass over*thc sculpture in silence. A group 
by Gibson, a naked Greek with a spear, was the only piece that pro¬ 
duced any cfiect upon me. It is, however, easy to sec wdiat confused 
fancies arc to be found iu this branch of art, from the fact, that one 
artist has endeavoured to represent the statue of lago, in,“Othello,” 
another even, that of Law. I could not help thinking of Ticck’s 
“ Fuss in Boots,” in Avhich Law at one time appearsTike a bugbear, 
at another, is eaten up by the cat in the form of a moifsc. 

Mrs. Austin afterwards conduclipd me to another exhibition of 
older works of art, the British Gallery. Rich individuals send pic¬ 
tures here from their private collections for a year or more, and then 
forward others in their stead. The money received for this exhibi¬ 
tion is appropriated for the encoun^ement of poor artists, and the 
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f ublic, by this means, obtains a sight* of many a hidden treasure. 

was, however, too much influenced by the quantity of various and 
bright colouring to be able to bestow the proper attention on them; 
a few paintings, how^ever, made such an ertect on me, that they re¬ 
mained fixed in my memory. One was a Huysdael, tiic property of 
Sir Robert Peel: a wood, with a sheet of water, almost like the 
picture at Dresden, but in some respects even more beautiful; an¬ 
other was “ A Holy Family,” by Titian. 

Finally, my amiable guide conducted me to the house of a rich 
private individual, to show me some rare works of art there. The 
gentleman’s name Avas Roger’s, and he has at his r(sidcncc—the ar¬ 
rangements ot xrhich, although those of a small house, arc thoroughly 
comfortable—a really remarkable collection. How'many such con¬ 
cealed treasures must there be here! The finest piece 1 saw, was a 
small palntin" by Titian^ a Magdalene kneeling before Christ in a free 
and open landscape. It was a splendid piece, a richness and delicacy of 
colour, such as 1 had never soon, except in that painting of “ Hea¬ 
venly and Earthly Love” (in Rome); the gracefully kneeling figure, 
with bright, expressive, decr-like eyes, fcai’lcssly yioldiii" up her soul 
to heavenly love. 1 could liardly tear myself from it. There is also 
here a little drawing of Raphael's of the “ Entombment,” a very 
curious piece; and, lastly, I was struck with a portrait of Mcm- 
ling (or Homlln), painted by himself in the year 1462, while still 
in the cloisters at Bruges, looking, at the time, ill and weak. 

In the evening was a great dinner, at which the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington and Lord Aberdeen were present. During dinner Rossini’s 
“Tell” w'as performed; and after dinner, Ave admired the large 
golden vessels taken from the Spanisli Armada, and the splendid 
workmanship on tJic golden plates, and vasc 3 y,ornamented with alto 
relievos, and then passed to the rotunda, in which a concert had 
been announced. I saiv bet' majesty converse long ivith Lord 
Aberdeen; the crisis is not yet over, but people begin to hope that 
the ministry of Peel will remain in ollico. 

The concert began w'itli Spohr’s “ W(nhc der Tone,” in tho 
second part ol wliich the passages lii Handel’s stylo produce a good 
effect. Tiiaiberg then jflayod sonil! pieces on a splendid pianoforte; 
and Mendclssolm’s beautiful march from the “ Midsummer Wight’s 
Dream,” formed a suitable conclusion to the concert. 


XXIX. 

London, June 18th—Evening. 

Tip day now approaches when avc must leave London; and tho 
is, therefore, zealously used, in order to learn as much as pos- 
siPe of this peculiar world! - 

First, his majesty the king was to bo shown the new PcAtonvillc 
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Model Pnson, built as a model, and at tlie same time for a trial of 
the complete system of solitary confinement. We drove out early to 
this building, only eighteen nfonths completed, situated towards the 
northern extremity of London, Avhcrc the streets and buildings extend 
continually more and more into the fields, at an expense of85,000/. (a 
pretty large stim for a trial). I was much interested in the arrange¬ 
ments; and a model of this model would have been very useful to 
convey to Germany, where the question regarding the better and 
more clFoctive arrangement of prisons is so much agitated, but 
where hundreds of thousands arc not always to be disposed of, in 
order to make such trials. The ground plan of this d»ulding is in 
so far like that of the Penitentiary, that the wings radiate like a star; 
but here only a hmf star is formed. Each of these fotir wings consists 
of a high and long hall, lighted from above, in which arc an un¬ 
derground floor, and three stories of cells ono above another. Four 
galleries run round each floor, and form the means by which the 
overseers visit the cells; and iron spiral staircases lead from one 
floor to the other. 

Each of the four rvings can thus contain more than 100 cells, and 
520 pi’isonors altogether can he placed hci’c, each in his separate 
cell. Every thing is kept in tlio greatest order and cleanliness, the 
walls merely white-washed, and the iron*painted black; and above, 
between the galleries, passe,s a sort of railway, upon which is placed 
the carriage which contains the food, as brought up from the under¬ 
ground story. The food is then distributed to the prisoners by the 
overseers, who open a trap in the cell-doors, and place upon it the ves¬ 
sels coutiilnlng the food. In a quarter of an hour a few overseers can 
distribute food to 500j>risoricrs. Each cell contains a hammock, a chest 
of drawers, a table and Aair, a metal washing-basin, and a gas-holder; 
also every prisoner can give notice, b^ jn-essing on a spring, that ho 
wishes to speak to the overseer. The cells are well provided with 
fresh air, by ventilation, and arc heated with warm air in winter. 

In every cell arrangements are made for some employment, as 
in the I’enitentiary, so that the \mfoTtunatc man is enabled to resist 
the fearliil solitude by sojuc occupation, and at the same time to 
make reflections on his former life. Wo saw and tasted the food 
(bread, meat, soup), wliich is here good and nourishing enough.* 
The expenses ol’ the establishment, indeed, amount to 13,000/. 
a year—a sum which, according to German ideas, is rather largo 
for the support of 500 prisoners, particularly when the interest of 
the 85,000/., which th.c building cost, is reckoned in-^ giving a sum 
something likg 30/. a year for eiieh, a sum greater tnati ^bat which 
most country physicians or schoolmasters have to live on in Germany. 
Order is preserved in the house with military strictness; and when 

* Each prisoner has, wceklj', 28 ounces of moat, 140 ounces of wheaten bread, 
.01 pints of soup, 7 pounds of potatoes, 7 pints*of oatmeal gruel, 14 ounces of 
milk, 5| pints of cocoa, and lOJ ounces of treacle. 
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the prisoners assemble, either in church or for instrucdon, or to 
walk, which they are obliged to do within a walled court, or to 
any common labour—for example, pumping watcr-r-the most abso¬ 
lute silence reigns. Besides this, they wear a peculiar sort of cap, 
the shade of winch falb over the face, and being provided with two 
holes for the ejes, forms a sort of mask, rendering all mutual recog¬ 
nition impossible; here, also, no names exist, but each prisoner is 
denoted and called for by the number of his cell-r-he b, as it were, 
for the time of his penalty, no longer a person in the state, no longer 
a member of human society-—the state deprives him of that life 
which it gave him, and it has, undoubtedly, a right to do so; on the 
contrary, it can*‘never have a right to deprive a human being of that 
life, which the course of Divine Providence has assigned to him. 
There are few punishmenfs in the establishment, corporal punish¬ 
ment does not exist; the punishments are, an inferior sort of food, 
and confinement for one, two, three, or four days, in an absolutely 
dark and empty cell in the underground part of the buildings. This 
prison is only for men of from eighteen to thirty-five, and only such 
as arc condemned to transportation of not more than fifteen years. 
In this re.spcct, however, and because the establishment b not 
merely considered one of punishment, but, very rationally, abo one 
of reformation, one arrangcVnent appeared to me particularly praise¬ 
worthy, which causes the condemned to consider the future in the 
present, this is, the division of all the prisoners into three classes, 
according to their conduct and industry at their work, and their 
attention to the instructions they receive in religion, moral®, and 
mechanical labour. According to their position in these chisses, 
their future fate in Van Dieman’s Land is determined. Those of 
the first class are allowed to follow a trade there, being merely 
under the surveillance of tlin police; those of the second class are 
compelled to labour at the public works; but only those of the tliird 

class are sent to the worst and most dangerous places in the colony. 

The chapel of the institution presents a singular spectacle! In 
semi-circular rows above one another, high wooden boxes are 
erected, which arc so constructed, as to allow the prisoner in them 
a sight of the pulpit, hut at the same time to render liini perfectly 
invisible to any of the other pri-soners. The passage to these boxes 
b up small flights of stairs; and the sight was particularly depress¬ 
ing, when, after our being conducted to a seat near the pulpit, sud¬ 
denly a number of boxes were filled with masked prisoners. As 
soon as they sit down, they throw back their mask, and their faces 
are seen for,thc first time. I asked some questions on the ^icacy 
of the systen df solitary confinement, and whether cases of mental 
aberration had not frequently been the result of tins system? The 
latter question was answered in the negative, and the answers to the 
^er questions were in general favourable. Longer experience will 
us more. So much is,howevcr, clear, tliat this strict regularity 
4a their way of living, this impossibility of evil communication, and 
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the continual employment—^tbis sensibility of punishment, and of 
tbe being shut out Ixora all society, must be in the end, and for all 
time, the amplest and most* rational form of punishment. The 
state can only show itself effective, however, en masse !—^for all 
more delicate distinctions cease here. Above the chapel is a plat¬ 
form, from which one has a view of the as yet free and open posi¬ 
tion of the prison, and the range of hills to the north of London. 
It was a dull morning—every thing looked desolate round about— 
places lor building were being prepared, and some smaller houses 
actually built, looking like newly settled colonies—whilst in the 
other direction every thing was lost in a mass of housci^jovered with 
mist and smoke—^uite a November picture in the middle of June! 

We now drove to the Post Office, in order to obtain an idea of 
that wonderful activity, by which the million of letters which pass 
through theLondon post-office every week, arc all con'cctly delivered 
to their several addresses. Human ingenuity has proved itself won¬ 
derful in such mattera as this! If w'c consider all that is sometimes 
contained in a letter, what secrets of the internal life, and what im¬ 
portant commissions respecting the cxtomal one, how the whole 
late of a man would be at once entirely changed, if a letter vrere to 
arrive at a wrong time, or were to fall into wrong hands; when we 
consider, at the same time, the amount df trouble necessary to the 
collecting from 500,000 to 600,000 letters every week from the 
several receiving offices, and distributing them again into all the 
provinces of diis countr)**called London, it appears well worth one’s 
while to cast a look at the internal arrangements of such an cstab- 
lisliment. The Post Office, situated in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, is of 
great extent, and contains a large hall supportcil by columns, from 
which several entrances lead to the separate offices. When one 
enters the interior, one secs long roqjns with tablets, above which 
are draAVerS, into which the letters Avhich come in, and those which 
arc to be sent out, arc distributed. All those letters are stamped; 
and one may conceive with what swiftness these thousands of loaves 

i iass through a man’s hand, when I state, that a man whom I was 
ooking at stamped 300 in one minute. At the same time arrange¬ 
ments arc made for the quickest possible eommiinicatlon from one 
office to another; and thus, among other contrivances, there is a 
little tunnel, in which a covered box runs from one end of the 
house to the other. Letter's and packets are thrown into this box 
dirough a trap, and the box is then sent to the other office; there 
it is opened, the contents taken out, and other letters^ put in to he 
sent back again. We must at the same time consuier, that by 
the present method of paying the postage of letters, much time 
and trouble is saved. In the post-offices and stationers’ shops, 
stamped pieces of paper are to be had, which express the value of 
the postage, and are sold at this price. These pieces of paper are 
stuck on the letter in proportion to the |!feneral well-known charge 
for postage; the letter is then thrown into tlie letter-box, and is 
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certain to arrive safe and quickly at its destination. The EngHsU 
certainly have the art of inventing, in all such matters, ca^iital 
abbreviations for business, which wbuld often take up much time. 
Thus there are always printed tables of every thing necessary for 
the house, the kitchen, or the collar, so that a man, by lookin" over 
these lists, immediately secs what he has or what he wants. In the 
same way, no one keeps any large sura of money in the house; his 
banker manages all that, and he has only a little book with cheques, 
out of which he has nothing to do but tear a leaf, write upon it 
the sum he owes, and give it to his creditor; and so of other 
naatters! • 

Not far from'the Post OlTiee is Goldsmiths’ Hall, and we went to 
take a view of it in order to see that all useful trades, wliich forward 
the advantages of the country and the city ai’e hold in lionour. 
Tliesc trades form for tlie most part companies, which reckon among 
their honorary members the most distinguished pei-sons in the 
kingdom, and collect funds often so considerable, that tlie Company 
of Merchant Tailors, for example, which reckons among its mem¬ 
bers Sir R. Peel and Lord Abei'dccn, ha.s caused to be erected in 
Oxford, from their extra money, a large building for a collection in 
art, and for an institution for the learning of the modern languages. 
Every such company has a house of meeting or hall, and there are 
forty-nine of these in London. One of the most considerable of 
these companies is the Goldsmiths’ Company, containing above 400 
members, among whom arc Prince Albert and the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. Tlrcir hall is large, in the Italian style, and ornamented 
with Corinthian columns. In the lower floor it contains the oflices, 
in which all manufactured silver has to be proved and stamped (as 
is well known, the English silver is distinguished by its great 
purity); from this floor a splendid staircase conducts to the first 
floor, where arc the dining-room and ball-room, elegantly and 
splendidly adorned. Here the meetings arc held, and splendid 
entertainments are given. The halls of the other companies are 
said to be similar. The Fishmongers’ Company has lately (1832) 
built a new hall in the place pf the old one, containing a room 
seventy-three feet long W thirty-eight feet wide. 

Next came the visit of his majesty to the Lord Mayor, at present 
a Mr. Magnay. The house inhabited by the Lord Mayor for the 
time being is the Mansion House, situated opposite the Bank. 
It was built about a hundred years ago in its present form, and 
IB therefore in that false antique style, with staircases in the basc- 
rtent and Corintbian columns, the pediment of which contains a 
large relie\ by Taylor, representing the personification of the city 
6f London and ol the Thames, quite in the old French style. 
Above tins again is a heavy top, which fortunately is hardly re¬ 
marked, because the street isnot broad enough to admit of a general 
view. ’Jlie Lord Mayor ddvanced to meet the King, preceded by 
two men in black robes of an ancient form, and with fur caps on 
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their heads, and gold chains* round their xieoks, carrying the city 
sword and mace. The sword is in a rich red velvet sheath, orna¬ 
mented witli, pearls, the crown fastened to a heavy gold sceptre. 
Servants, in scarlet livery richly adorned with gold lace, stood 
round, and we were first presented to the family in the drawing¬ 
room, and then conducted to the large hall, supported on columns, 
and adorned with hanners. We slightly inspected it, and having 
just looked into the hall where smaller police cases are disposed of 
by the Lord Mayor in person, we got into the carriages and drove 
to the Old Bailey, as the king had expressed a desire to be present 
at a public trial. A trial was just going on: a man wa^ accused of 
having stolen 500/. from the house of an old gcntlc’.iian. We list¬ 
ened to the address of the prosecutor s counsel, a Mr. Wilkins, who 
had been first a merchant, then an act6r, and lastly an advocate, 
who related the circumstances with great liveliness of gesture, and 
collected all the points wliich were intended to prove, and which 
appeared to me to prove in fact that no one else hut the accused 
could have taken the money. The prisoner maintained his place 
rather impudently at the bar; the formation of his head was such tliat 
he might easily have been found guilty of the theft on its evidence 
alone. The recorder then summed up tlic evidence in a speech 
that was rather long-winded and •\vcah;»wc did not, however, wait 
for the. conclusion,* but returned to the Mansion House, where a 
splendid luncheon awaited us, about three o’clock. We had not been 
long at table, however,,when a deputation entered to invito the 
king and the Lord Mayor to witness the solemn unveiling of 
the Wellington statue, which has been erected by subscription, quite 
dose to this, in front of the New Exchange. Tlic invitation was 
accepted; wc rose; and protected with difficulty by a number of po- 
beernen from the crowding of the people, we passed'to a place where 
a circle had been kept free, and wher^ musicians had been placed 
round the statue still veiled. Now the great moment arrived, the 
covering is wdthebawn, the equestrian statue in bronze, Uic model of 
which AYJis made by Cliautrcy, appears, and the people raise a 
shout liardly to be silenced! The chairman of the committee 
stepped forward and made a short ipecch, and during the playing of 
“God save the Queen,” wc all returned through the immense crowd 
to the Mansion House. This was the first time that I had seen 
and felt a regular English crowd, and I can now fancy the conse¬ 
quences of any one’s being drawn into such a mass of human beings! 
Tlicse waves 6f a rude multitude have something about them more 
dreadful than the waves of Uic sea, and the former arfi not beautiful 
like the latter. 

The lunch was now concluded in peace, several toasts proposed as 


* I found afterwards tlrnt the accused was found guilty, and sentenced to 
transportation for seven years. 
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is usual on such occasions, after which we drove to the Tem^ and 
the Temple church; and the king had some difficulty in refusing the 
use of tlm Lord Mayor’s state coach,i which was already in waiting 
before the door, driven by a coachman in a livery of red and gold, a 
great wig and little three-cornered hat, and behind'which were set 
up footmen in a similar costume, only without wigs, and richly 
powdered instead. 

The buildings of the Temple contain much that is curious. These 
were in olden time the possessions of the Templars, then very nume¬ 
rous and powerful in England: and even now the principal of St. 
Mary’s church is called “ Master of the Temple.” W hen this bro¬ 
therhood wa^broken up, the “ professors of common law” bought 
all this part of the city, reaching from Elcet-street' to the Thames, in 
which now two of their guilds, those of the “ Inner ” and of the 

Middle ” Temple are settled. We first examined the church, the 
oldest part of which was built about 1185. The entrance to it is 
somewhat solemn, a beautiful real Gothic vaulting receives us, the 
softened light of the old painted windows falls between columns 
which are not lofty, the organ resounds, and at the very entrance to 
the nave of the churcli, lie on the ground six Templar knights, 
stretched out like mighty iron corpses. This kind of raised carved 
grave stones, as if the armed knight lay as ho had fallen in holy 
ground, I had never seen lieforc, and they produce a powerful 
elFect. The church is in other respects very simple, and not very 
large, hut the effect of such an entrance is very great. 

We now passed on to the Inner and the Middle Temple. There is 
in one of these Inns a very fine old hall, where all the benchers dine 
in common, in which the arms of all the old jurists who have at 
vaiious times read lectures here, adorn the walls; there is also a 


large library of law works, some fine galleries, and a prettily planted 
garden with some bcautilul views of the Thames. 

The day was to conclude with some exhibitions, and first the 
Exliibition of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. The 
English have, like the French, made great progress in this particular 
branch of art, more especially in architectural drawing; there were 
several pretty drawings of old Gothic churches, streets, and castles, 
but no idea of any greater or more profound striving after art. 
All the immortality hoped for appeared to be that of having the 
painting preserved in some princely collection. 

The second exhibition was the British Gallery, which I had visited 
^terday with Mrs. Austin. To-day, I had a better opportunity of 
l^ng it, and discovered some other very beautiful pieces. . 1 first 
.jaw, tliat 1. phael of tlie earliest time, which Passavant has liad en- 
. -graved in bis work on this master, “ The Dismples sleeping on the 
jMount of Olives.” The painting is certainly important; I have 
■ jiever seen any other in which Raphael appears so completoly in 
3ii8 chrysalis state. Only in-particular traits does the beauty of his 
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future existence glimmer tlirough, and yet, even that which ie quite 
imperfect has a certain power of objective ndivete. Then, a large sea 
piece, by Ruysdael, was important to me. Accustomed only to see¬ 
ing "wood, and field, and rivers by this artist, his waves were very 
interesting to me: but I still like his trees better. Further, I saw a 
little Munllo, “ The Virgin being earned up to Heaven,” hovering 
and surrounded by angels—splendid—lovely—^yet soft! It appeared 
to me a sort of preparatory picture to the large one in Soult’s collection. 
The most important of all, however, was, no doubt, a large picture 
by Mantegna, painted gray on gray, the figures about one quarter 
the size of life, the whole about six or seven feet long. It repre¬ 
sented the triumph of Scipio, and displayed a beaut} '^! drawing, so 
noble a character*n the figures represented, and such a perfection of 
finish, that I was very much astonished ifever to have read anywhere 
of this piece. In the first place, a good sketch, and then a perfect 
engraving of this work, would be of great value for the artists of 
Germany. 

If a good star had guided me hitherto, I was still more obliged to 
it in the evening at dinner, because, besides placing me opposite 
that English beauty, whom I have before mentioned as being the 
most perfect, in my mind, from the beautiful tracing of a counte¬ 
nance like a painter’s Juno, it gave me for a nci^ibour Captain 
Mcynell, with Avhom I very soon got into a highly interesting con¬ 
versation. He Avas one of those men Avho are only to bo met AA'ith 
in large states. Frcqucutly engaged in the most important historical 
events, in Avhich England has always acted a principal part, he had 
been in the most opposite countries, and had been a member of 
Various embassies. Two events in bis life interested me particularly; 
he Avas one of Napoleon’s conductors to St. Helena, and he had often 
seen and spoken with Gdthe in the y^ars 1816 and 1817. It was 
important to me, in reference to Gdthe, to know Avhat effect his 
appearance had produced on such a man as Captain Meyncll, an En¬ 
glishman employed in, and intimately connected with some of the 
mo.st important CA'ents of the history of later times. When I asked 
him this question, he replied, that his first feeling, after all he liad 
heard of the poet, liad certainly bten disappointment; but tliat the 
efi<K5t of Gothe’s eye had soon been apparent to him, and from that 
time the whole power of liis character had been clear to him. 

This evening, the court visited the Italian Opera, where we just 
arrived in time to hear of the death of Imcia di Lammerraoor, and 
to see Mario die Avithout any particular emotion. Tliis eA'ening, the 
great attraction w'as the ballet; for Fanny Elsler had been sent for 
from Paris, and as she Avas new to me, I Avas an.xious to obserA'c the 
effect of her appearance. The subject of the ballet was, as usual, par¬ 
ticularly absurd. A young painter delights to dAvcll on the picture of 
a beauty whom he has formerly painted, and often consoles himself by 
contemplating her image. The mothor finally seeks out the lorf 
beauty in order to recover the devoted loA'cr from his melancholy^ 
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- Ofte day, during his absence, the recovered one slips quietly 
into his room, and takes up her position within the frame instead 
of the picture. The lover arrives, sunk in melancholy, draws aside 
the curtain from before the supposed ima^e-—there stands the origi¬ 
nal herself—ogives him a look full of afiection, and steps forth out 
of the frame to make him happy for life; plots and intrigues of 
various kinds still follow. Elsler pci-sonated the lost beauty. She 
is no longer young, and never yras beautiful, properly speaking; 
but her perfect and admirable command of her body still gives 
her a peculiar charm. All the graces which art can give are really 
combined in her movements. I shall never forget the beautiful 
manner, the^aceful bendings with wliich she came forth from the 
frame—^likc a beautifully turned phrase from an’ educated mouth. 
Can there be, in reality,, a peculiar music of motion in this play of the 
limbs, ruled by fine feelings?—A certain agitation of the whole orga¬ 
nisation in her last full bending forwards towards her partner in the 
dance particularly struck me. Like the well-timed shake of a singer, 
it worked so as to show the strongest emotion of the bosom under 
the influence of overpowering feeling. The foot really played the 
quaver; then the bearing—the swaying of the whole body in the 
most graceful wavy curves! Had the movement been supported by 
real beauty of person, tlic c^lect must have been irresistible! 


XXX. 


London, June 19th—Noon. 

I HATE, to-day, a peculiar feeling, because I must leave London 
to-morrow; Jjondon, in which I liavc still so much to see, to learn, 
and to do. The feeling of to-day is half that of an expected libera¬ 
tion, and half that of a sensible fo.ss! Tire most important questions 
respecting the destiny of mankind, the relation of individuals to the 
whole body of the state, and the rights of both, are nowhere to be 
seen in such close and immediate connexion as here. None except 
those who have seen London, aifd lived there for a short time, will 
easily obtain any thing like a clear and distinct idea of the subject. 

Notwithstanding, I must acknowledge that I do not feel myself 
possessed of the organisation to live here. I feel too strongly that 
with its overwhelming power it w'ould drive me from the very 
.foundations of my own proper being, and to that no man should ex¬ 
pose himself. * 

The moiuin" was calm, dark, and cloudy, and being obliged to 
attend a mediem consultation, I was aiforded a further o pp ortunity of 
taking a quiet survey of this great city. I passed by Westminster 
.Abbey, "v^ich stood out dark and gloomy against the lowerhig sky. 
jjlijxe town appeared to Kke a slumbering giant, which might 

any moment awake, and then resistance would be impossible. 
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Afterwards, I went into a printseller’s to buy a feW'memorials of 
Landseer, and I was fortunate enough to see there a large water-colour 
drawing by Haghe, the best which I have ever seen of the kind. 
Hagho> is well known by his beautiful works on the interiora of 
English castlesj and I expected much from his drawings; but whut 
I saw far exceeded my expectations. Ibe drawing represented 
the portico and entrance of a Spanish cathedral, with monks in 
the vestibule distributing alms, among the people. Tlic extraor¬ 
dinary, skill in the drawing of the figures, the bold treatment of 
the subject, and the beauty aitd distinctness of the light and 
colouring, must secure it the reputation of a mast^ipicce. Why 
have the English no historical painters able to execute on a large 
scale, what this ^all historical picture does on a small one ? It maj’^, 
perhaps, be said, the nation is too active and powerful merely to paint 
great deeds and the expression of great thaiights; if a man has a 
genius powerful enough to effect something great, he really brings 
it out somehow or other in life, and the course of ambition i.s here 
open to the least and to the greatest. Mozart expresses himself 
somewhat after this fashion in his letter on the various explanations 
and aBsthetical reflections rcspocting a musical Avork of art: “ One of 
us Avould write it sooner.” Numerous further considerations connect 
themselves with this; in reference to Germany, also, which in con¬ 
sequence of its multifarious divisions has less room for great deeds, 
and therefore gives freer scope to its ideal tendencies. I AA-ill not, 
however, here lose mys<iilf in an ocean of reflections, Avhcrc so much 
immediately impels to action. 

First of all I Avent to see an anthropological curiostm —Tom 
Tluimb—the smallest of human beings, 1.3 years old—25 inches 
high—fifteen pounds weight. He has been exhibited in London for 
more than a month, in the Egypti:^ Hall in Piccadilly, in the 
same room in which Catlin, the traA’-ellcr, exhibited his North 
American Indians. During my life I have made acquaintance 
with many more small men than great ones, but such a one as 
this I have never seen! He is a true remnant of the pygmies! 
Withal ho is Avcll built, and the rounded form of the head, with 
the projecting forehead of childhood, avcU corresponds to the intel¬ 
ligent self-satisfied nature of the mannikin. He gives one the impres¬ 
sion of a piece of wound-up mechanism Avlien he Avalks about 
hither and tJiither on the largo table—imitates the position of 
the Borgheso gladiator—takes off Napoleon—sings a boat-song in 
the character of a sailor, and such things. What singular aberra¬ 
tions human education sometimes presents! . ^ 

The last public sight which I visited in London was the Chinese 
exhibition. Tliis vast collection was made by a native of Philadel¬ 
phia, Mr. Nathan Dunn, who lived above twelve years in China, and 
enjoyed a high degree of popularity among the Chinese. It is 
really remarkably well Avorth seeing," and is quite s«i generis. 
It has been exhibited in London for a considerable time’in a 
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Ui^ building near St. George’s Hospital and Hyde Park Comer. 
The catalogue, ornamented with drawings by Mr. Langdon, oc¬ 
cupies 169 pages. It presents a comjdete ccdlective pict^bre of these 
singular people from tlie ceremonies used in their temples^ with 
their colossal idols, to imitations, in carved wooden figures as lai^e 
as life, of the different modes of living, trades, and customs— 
the moat complete collection of all the single objects of necessity or 
productions of art—books, weapons, furniture, ornaments, porcelain, 
moneys and weights—carriages, models of ships, and productions of 
nature;—and alter one has gone tlirough the long nail and exa¬ 
mined the vajnous objects which it contains, one is constrained to 
come to the lamentable conclusion, that the light of more elevated 
beauty has never shone upon a nation of more than 300,000,000 of 
men / This view suggests a long series of melancholy thoughts. When 
one sees the high artistical skill of their works—contemplates the 
nature of their social relations—thinks upon the industry and inde¬ 
fatigable ingenuity of the people—one is disposed to exclaim : 
“ Why is light given to the miserable!” Is all that mass as 
it is here exhibited to be compared to a single work of Phidias—to 
a single noble free and deep thought of Plato, or to the perfect form of 
a Sixtine Madonna. And wliy have these millions been condemned 
to wander in darkne&s, and iVith their ridiculous world of ceremonies 
and most complete servility, to form the genuine type of a “ Phi- 
lister?” And yet there blooms even there a peculiar fortune— 
there is evidence of a particular kind of science and art, and a 
peculiar phase of humanity is there developed. I must, however, 
curb the flights of thought, for time presses forward. 

Dr. Freund, my faithful guide in London, officiated as my con¬ 
ductor to the Chinese Collection. I separated from him with lively 
feelings of gratitude, and n 9 t without an earnest wish, that the 
great undertaking, of which ne is the main spring— the foundation 
of an Hospital for all poor Germans m London, may bear the 
richest fruits. Many liberal contribution.s have been already made 
by the rich and powerful, and the object appearc to meet with 
more and more encouragement and support. Would that these 
words of recommendation may reach the eyes and stimulate the 
hearts of the wealthy and benevolent among ourselves, to co-opo- 
rate in this design! 


XXXI. 


Same Dw—Toward* Evening. 

I HAVE taken leave of I^ondon!—a twofold leave, most pro- 
l^bly never to see it again—and, therefore, peculiar emotions 
^ee^aarily crowd upon rfty mind. One part of the leave-tak¬ 
ing- WB8 merely formal. When his majesty went .’to pay his 
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visits OB departore, Ij with other gentlemen of hiS suite, at¬ 
tended him in a second state-carriage, to the house of the Duke 
of Cambri%e and to those o?the queen’s ministers. The etiquette, 
however, in such cases is, that the suite rcramn in the libi-ary and 
enter their names in a book left there for the purpose, whikt the 
crowned head alone takes his leave of the family in the drawing¬ 
room, These short drives, therefore, merely furnished opportunities 
of seeing the interiors of a few more houses, and I was happily soo®, 
released from this ceremonial. The other part of my leave-taking 
affected me more deeply. Alone, and once again reflecting calmly 
on all the peculiarities and greatness of the scenes which I was 
surroimded, I t^k a solitary walk through some of the most 
gilcndid streets in the neighbourhood of the palace, such as St, 
James’s Street, Piccadilly, and then tlirough St. James’s Park, 
•whore to-day every thing was remarkably still. The contrast 
between bustle and movement, quiet and repose, was very strik¬ 
ing. In such parks London, which everywhere appears great 
and mighty, may be called also beautiful. The extensive water, 
the sheep pasturing around, the large trees with tlieir full foliage^, 
and the lofty towers of Westminster Abbey majestically rising 
above them, all gave the impression, in the evening light, of some¬ 
thing both beautiful and grand! Every thing appeared so peaceful, 
and at the same time so free and noble. A gentle rain fell upon 
the dry grass and renewed its verdure. I thought within m 3 'seif— 
Shakspeare has probably trod this soil and viewed these scenes, and 
in liiru'I felt myself more at home in the surrounding objects, of which 
on the morrow I must take my leave. A great mind, witli whose 
feelings and ideas wc deeply sympathise, al\vay.s makes us more at 
home m and more intimate with the country in which that mind has 
been developed, its powers maturcd,%and its fruits shed, than any 
thing else whatever. This is the cireuinstancc which inspires us 
■with such a feeling respecting Greece—^and this, too, formerly gave 
to the whole western world such a longing after the scenes and 
recollections of tlMt East. This it is which brings Italy nearer to us 
than its Apennines. And who there that has a longing to see 
. any country whatever without a lustory ? 


London, .Time 20tli—Early. 

Every thing is abeady packed; servants arc busy carrying 
cloaks and portfolios. Two gentlemen of the suite return to 
Saxony in one travelling carriage, and two other| are retained 
for our journey through England and Scotland. In on© Iris majesty 
the king travels, accompanied by Privy-councillor v. Gersdorf, 
his ambassador in London; and the second is assigned to Major 
Keichardt, his majesty’s equerry, and myself. Much of tlie travelling 
baggage also goes back direct to Dresden—tlrercfore, there is nothing 
but hurry, running, asking questions, taking, and carrying! Alfter 
seeing my own affairs in order, I withdrew from the oommAtion, 
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■wiafth always causes constraint and annoyance, to spend a quarter of 
an hour at my writing-table, in my agreeable chamber, in which I 
had become quite at home, and where*tho nicest paper and the best 

f ens were always in readiness for me.—^In the midst of such a scene, 
think with pleasure on tliose of a very different character; for 
nothing sooner restores the equilibrium and impartiality of the 
mind, Avhcn disturbed by outward disquiets, than when, in the 
midst of the present, we transport ourselves to far other and different 
scenes I 

On this occasion I represented to myself, how peculiar and different 
from this must^e the morning preparations for departure of a travel- 
Ung caravan in the East. The camels driven together to receive 
their loads—horses galloping about—negro slaves scrcecliing—and 
seraskiers swearing—whilst, peaceful and glorious, the orb of day 
rises above the distant hsvel horizon of the desert! 

Time, however, advances. Order is restored, and I must take 
my leave—first of all of this peaceful chamber, in which, late in 
the evening, no sound of near disquiet interrupted reflection, and to 
which only that singular, incessant rolling of distant carriages forced 
its way, which proceeds from all the busy streets of London in a 
continuous soimd, closely resembling very distant thunder, or the 
beating of the waves of the* sea. I shall probably never visit tliis 
quiet room again. Now for a general parting. 


XXXII. 

JOURNEY THROUGH ENGLAND. 

Cambridge, June 20—Evening. 

The first day of our journey has terminated most agreeably. At 
nine o’clock in the morning the carriages were in waiting at the pa¬ 
lace. Her Majesty the Queen, and Prince Albert, accompanied 
their royal guest to the great entrance hall, where we also were 
afforded an opportunity of paying our grateful respects to her ma¬ 
jesty and her consort, and immediately the carriages set off and wo 
drove rapidly tlirough London. The sky was gray—^the air mild— 
and a gentle rain sprinkling the eartn. We pursued the ^at 
^rth road rhiich passe-s under a lofty archway at Highgate, where 
alfcdeep cutting is made to diminish the ascent, and a bridge thrown 
PVer to connect the two sides and form a cross road above. After 
passing the archway we entered upon an extensive open district, 
which, towards noon, changed into a half-wooded and half agricul- 
tunal country, interspersed I'^ith meadows. 

Soon, after we approached the entrance into a large park, deer 
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were lying under the lofty trees, and we found, ourselves at Hat¬ 
field, a property Ijelonging to the Marquis of Salisbury. 

The nHirquis, a vigorous* and lively though elderly man, is a 
widower,' and spends only a part of the autumn and winter at his« 
residence at Hatfield House, an edifice of about two centuries and a 
half old. He had only just come here on this occasion to receive 
his majesty, and on our departure immediately rode back to Lon¬ 
don to attend his duties in parliament. The house is peculiar, built 
of red stone in a quadrangular Gothic style, and covered in many 
parts with ivy. The very entrance hall is singidar. The wall to¬ 
wards the garden is made of filigree work, but only in^fj.ct apparently 
open, for on nearer examination it was seen that panes of glaf® were 
inserted between the stones. We first remained for some time in 
the great drawing-room, with which *thc rich old paneled walls, 
the furniture a hundred years old, and tli^; whole decorations all 
harmonised; and were then conducted by the marquis himself 
through the different corridors and apartments of his house. 

Haghc in his English residences has given many picturesque views 
of Hatfield. The wide rich staircases covered with carvings, pro¬ 
duce a particularly splendid eftcct. Above these is a very large 
gallery, the whole of the walls of which arc also panncled. Tlie 
rooms are hung with family portraits, ifmncnse carved wooden seats 
stand by the fire-places; and a spacious adjacent corner, was capable 
of being changed into a separate chamber by turning round a 
portion of the ornamental wamscotting,—every thing Avas peculiar. 
In addition, a certain peculiarly romantic air of old times was spread 
over these rooms. This air arises, properly speaking, Irom the re¬ 
pose of loneliness, and made a Avonderful impression on my mind. 
I have been, indeed, in other ancient castles, where this peculiar 
odour, half balsamic and half suggestive of still and dry decay, pre¬ 
vailed—which points far backward into ages past, aud suggests recol¬ 
lections of olden times; and, thus, has such a strong poetical in¬ 
fluence on the mind. Li this reflective spirit, I Avandcred through 
the numerous cliambcrs, vicAA'cd tin; lofty carved canopied beds— 
the variegated gold embroidery on the couches—entered the small 
domc*stic chapm; and, finally, descended into the courts and farm¬ 
yard, where a half-niincd'tOAver of red stone still remains, in Avhich 
Elizabeth, Avhen princess, Avas once kept a prisoner. 

The marquis now ordered a carriage in order to shoAV a part, at 
least, of the park. Our fimt dihc A\’as to the vineyard. The Avay 
thither led through lofty limes and oaks, and by the side of mea- 
doAvs and plantations; a few magnificent oaks stood <Ji\ite alone, and 
spoiled by the Avcatlier of their loftiest tops, they bad become of 
such stirength and foliage as to call to mind hrcad-lruit trees. 

Hero, too, there was more freedom—the etiquette of Nature had 
ceased—heaths and grass grcAV luxuriously—the old trees threw 
out their mighty roots afar—in the frc8 enjoyment of the bounties 
Nature had provided. Whsit is called the vineyard is a more’orna- 
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zoeatal and better kept portion of the park, situated behind a lodge 
overgrown with luxuriant ivy and flowering honeysuckle, and it was 
quite charming at the very entrance, vrixen the eye, looking through 
a vista of yews over green terraces, fell upon a clear pond, beyond 
whicli a free young plantation presented a most picturesque back- 
gi-ound. We went as far as this plantation, loitered here and there 
by the way, and then returned to the house, where an elegant lun¬ 
cheon stood ready in the large ancient hall, adorned with flags and 
coats of mail. I was constrained freqxicntly to cast my eyes around— 
the large family portraits—the ancient gallery richly carved in dark 
coloured wood—the coats of arms—^the great sideboard, and the 
marquis himself in a green old age; the old-fas^ionod powdered 
servants—the whole again formed a picture in itself in most har¬ 
monious keeping. 

Immediately after lunch we departed, and drove through the 
village of Hatfield, across an open agricultural country, and con¬ 
tinually brighter weather, through the town of Stevenage to Cam¬ 
bridge. 

It had become a very cheerful and beautiful evening, as we drove 
through the green pleasure-grounds around the city, and entered 
Cambridge, in whicli there was a deiightl'ul feeling of the quiet of 
a town of 20,000 inhabitanfs, after all the hurry and noise of the 
streets of London. A still spiiit of silence seems to breathe around. 

Immediately on driving into the town, we passed the New 
Museum of Arts, built in the Grecian tomple style, hut not yet 
quite finished. This building owes its origin to a legacy lcl‘t for the 
purpose, by the late Earl Fitzwllliam, who bequeathed a sura of 
100,000/. for its erection. Several of the old colleges next pre¬ 
sented their gray walls, crowned with tuiTcts and ornamented 
Gothic panels—the slender Gothic church of St. Mary’s was seen; 
and through the quiet streets, illumined by the evening sun, we 
drove into the first and richest of the colleges. Trinity, in w'hich, 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth, it has been the custom Ibr 
monarehs, as they journey, to sojourn. Our host was Dr. Wlicwell, 
the present master. 

^ Almo,st without any time for preparation, we followed our hos¬ 
pitable host, in order to obtain the clearest possible idea of the 
buildings and arrangements of tills remarkable and celebrated old 
university. Tlie spacious court of Trinity College, with its yellowish 
stone colour and lofty old Gothic architecture, produccfl a splendid 
effect. It was first founded in 1546, by Henry VIII. (Cambridge, 
in general, is ad old, as to have been destroyed as early as the ninth 
wntury by the Danes.] Tlie college contains about 400 students. 
The gate, especially, is in beautiful style—lofty, castellated, and 
om^ented with towera crowned with pinnacles; it harmomses 
admirably with the adjoining buildings, which am very litde lower, 
jncii ornamental Gothic fouiftain, in toe open space witibin, has the 
veay best effect. 
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The arrangement of these colleges is, moreover, very peculiar; 
there are not less than seventeen of them, of which the oldest, St. 
Peter’s, was founded as early as 1257. From 1700 to 1800 stu¬ 
dents, in all, reside witiiin their walls; but each college has its own 
foundations, is regulated according to its own laws, and, by means 
of its teachers, called fellows, gives instruction to its own students in 
the ancient languages, mathematics, and theological morals, whilst 
the whole of the students are, in common, at liberty to attend, and 
do attend, the lectures of the university professors in the various 
faculties, according to their particular objects of study or professional 
views. The time of our visit was out of term, and but few students 
were in college. They all wear black gowus and caps, the fellows 
and masters a loiig black robe (almost like our clergy), and black 
cap, which has a broad, flat, square top*. It is said that no small 
jealousy and rivalry exist among the various colleges; and I myself 
heard one of the fellows compare the state of feeling hetween Tri¬ 
nity and St. John’s, to that between A thens and Sparta. We visited 
the gardens behind Trinity, and found the clear and broad waters 
of the Cam, which runs into the Ouse, and thus connects Cambridge 
with the sea. In these waters the students enjoy the most splendid 
opportunities of boating and rowing, which is seized upon with 
avidity, and the young men become ndepts in the art. We next 
returned to the college buildings, in order to see the hall and the 
library. This college is proud of having ranked Newton amongst 
its lellows; a marble stfktue and a portrait of the great philosopher 
adorn the hail, and reliques of various descriptions are contained in 
the library. A portion of bis hair, some manuscripts and instru- 
Inents belonging to him, were shown to us; and among the last- 
mentioned, the earliest and imperfect form of his “ Refractor.” Among 
the MSS. were letters from foreign^incn of learning; and among 
the rest a letter from Voltaire, written in very correct English. The 
college is not less proud of Bacon of Vcrulam, whose portrait hangs 
beside that of New'ton. In addition to these pre-eminent names, 
Ray, the naturalist, Dryden, Barrow, and other celebrated men of 
literature and learning, were formerly students, and Richard Bentley, 
master of the college. The present master, Dr. Whewell, is a man 
of solid learning, and among other languages so well versed in Ger¬ 
man, as to give to his countrymen a flowing translation of “ Hermann 
and Dorothea,” without being deten-ed by the difficulties of English 
hexameters. From want of time, it was impossible to devote at¬ 
tention to any more of the numerous curiosities which the library con¬ 
tains, than these already mentioned. There is hei« a copy of the 
Gospel, which undoubtedly, very valuable in the^iistory of the 
arts; it contains a number of pictures in the Byzantine mosaic-style, 
and is supposed, by Waagen, to be of the date of the eighth century. 
Some MSS. of Mji^n were also shown us, consisting of letters and 
other papers; bujt the most interesting of ail was the first plan of his 
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“ Paradise Lost,” sketched in the form* of a drama. Tlie evening, 
however, was advancing, and it was time to dress for dinner. 

After our numerous state dinners i» London, our comparatively 
quiet repast in the society of men of learning and a few highly edu¬ 
cated ladies was a true refreshment. The master had invited several 
fellows, Dr. Paget, a physician, and Dr. Clark, professor of anatomy. 
Tlic conversation was lively, and the order of the entertainment it¬ 
self had in it something original. The system of carving at table, 
usual in all Euglish houses, I first saw here regularly practised; 
a number of dishes arc put upon the table at the same time, and 
every person carves the dish immediately placed before him, and 
helps the otlfel: guests. At the conclusion of the various courses 
of which the dinner was composed, a large silver* bowl, filled with 
rose water, in which was jfiaced a silver spoon, was set upon the 
table, and sent round, in order that each might take a portion upon 
a small plate, to dip his napkin in for the purpose of refreshing 
the face and hands; this custom had something to me quite 
oriental in its observance. After this, the cloth w’as removed; 
a silver tree-shaped service was placed in the centre of the polished 
table, laden with small dishes filled with confectionary and preserves. 
In addition to this, there tvcrc dishes of fruits both dry and fresh, 
and a great variety of cakes aod ornamental sugar work. Among the 
cakes, a portion of bride cake Avas particularly pointed out. Tliia 
cake Avas a part of that Avhicb had been made .after the Avedding 
of the master Avith his very polite and agreeable lady, and Avas, as 
such cakes in general are, rich, dry, and highly baked. Tliey 
arc often partly preserved for years, lirought I'orward on groat 
fcstiA'C occasions, and eaten in small portions. The ladies having iioaV 
retired, and the master having taken the seat of the lady of the 
liousc ne.vt his majesty the king, a small silver waggon, Avith cut 
decanters filled Avith port and sheny, Avas put in circulation on the 
smooth table, always from right to left, so as to allow every one to 
help himself according to his pleasure. Finally, the gentlemen, too, 
rose from table, IblloAA'cd the ladies into the draAving-room, found a 
sideboard Avitli tea and coftecin an adjoining room, and thus a genu¬ 
ine English dinner Avas completed! 

As 1 have already said, I felt a particular pleasure in again finding 
myself in the coinpany of men of learning alone, and especially, as I 
found, that I myself Avas already avcII known here through my 
works. My “ Physiology” and “Comparative Anatomy,” had not 
only been studied by the medical profe.ssors, but it furnished me, at 
the aime tune,^ith an opportunity of conversing upon other im¬ 
portant plu Ihicna in our literature with Mr. W orslcy, a lively young 
man and Ic; How of Trinity. He had read, for example, and highly 
valued diccks “ Vittoria Accorombona.” Moreover, just whilst I 
A^, engaged in a lively discussion with Dm. Paget and Clark upon 
nervous system, a second Cai’us was introduced. He was a the- 
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ologian—al^ a fellow—and had been in college already seventeen 
years. On this occasion, I learned that several families of the name 
are to be met with in the nofth of England. Some curiosity was 
expressed to hear how I pronounced the name, which proved to be 
very different from the English usage. It is probable these, too, 
are descended from Roman stock; but which of us can lay claim to 
descent from the Emperor Carus, it would be difficult to discover; 
it would, perhaps, be easier for me to establish a connexion with 
Titus Lucretius Carus, the poet of nature.—We did not separate till 
a late hour. 


XXXIII. 


Woburn, June 21st—Evening. 

IVe lingered till after midday in Cambridge, and I have there 
learned and seen much, which seems to me indicative of the com¬ 
mencement of a now and fresh impulse in this otherwise anti- 
q^uated university. Of means of study, there is no deficiency; the 
quiet of the place, the non-permission of theatres, and the non-cx- 
existence of manufactories and trade, ard all favourable to the undis¬ 
turbed pursuit of knowledge, hlay the free spirit of knowledge 
more and more throw olf those chains, in which Puritanic theology 
has so strictly bound almost every thing in England! 

I Avas present at a characteristic scene in the house of the master of 
Trinity, at the customary eavh' morning service bcfi>re breakfast. It 
is the custom for the whole houscliold to as.seinble; the servants come 
in and seat themselves upon a row of seats near the Avindow.s. The 
master of the household takes his sqpt at a small table, Avith the 
Bible and prayer-book before him, reads a prayer, and then some 
chapters from the Bible; next, Avhilstall kneel, he reads along, long 
litany, which in almost the whole of its parts corresponds with that 
of tlie Catholic Church. Tlic service finished, all rise, the servants 
depart, and then comes the breakfast, which in England, as is Avell 
known, is a very rich and multifaribus affiiir. As for myself, the cus¬ 
tom was interesting for once; as a question of daily use, it must 
become tedious and ineflfectivc, and presumes mucli time to spare. 

After breakfast. Dr. Whewell conducted the king and us to St. 
John’s College, which contains about 300 students, and has been very 
recently rebuilt. A portion of the buildings lie on tbc further side of 
the Cam, and a covered bridge, constructed so as clfe§j:ly to resem¬ 
ble a Gothic corridor with glass windoAVS, connects the two buildings. 

We next proceeded to the large university library, which contains 
170,000 volumes, and a great many curious works; among others, the 
first hook published in England, in the year 1462, an important MS. 
codex of trie New Testament, the pocmf of Hafiz, very ornamentally 
written in minute characters, and merely as the filling up of the per- 
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son’s name to whom the copy is dedicated, and several things of a 
similar kind. 

From thence we went to visit Kind’s CoUegc, founded by Henry 
VI ., as early as 1441, and especially for the reception of tne Eton 
scholars. Its slender, lofty chapel (St. Mary’s Church) is regarded 
as one of the finest Gothic buildings in England. The style differs 
completely from the German Gothic architecture. It belongs to the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, and by the rich interior deco¬ 
rations of its stone roof, reminds the spectator of Henry Vll.’s chapel 
in Westminster. In my youth 1 had once made a drawing of this 
church after,a copper-plate engraving, and longed anxiously to sec 
the original. Now it was before me—slender, lofty, and light. As 
we entered the organ was jdayed, and a very happy efiect was pro¬ 
duced by the sunlight subdued by the lofty stained-glass windoivs. 
Thus it IS that many ®f our expectations in lile arc fulfilled with a 
surprising richness, whilst many others not less or still more eagerly 
desired arc destined never to be realised. By means of a wind¬ 
ing staircase in one of the towers, we ascenefed to the top of the 
angularly-constructed roof. Notwithstanding the low pitch of the 
roof, it is, nevertheless, very strong, and like that of the Cathe¬ 
dral of Milan, may be ascended by stejis to the ridge. In the 
briglit sunlight and clear sky the view over the town, with its nu¬ 
merous Gothic buildings, gardens, and the agreeable country round, 
was very beautiful; the stone dome beneath ns—the blue firmament 
—the immense dome above us, and the rMincss around, produced 
upon my mind a more solemn impression than the litany of this 
morning ‘ 

Not lar from the church is the mincralogical and geological col¬ 
lection of the university. Neither is very large; the latter, however, 
contains some very intercstingr-s'peciraens, among the rest a large fossil 
deer, an admirably preserved flosiosaurus, above nine feet long; and 
what for the first tinre I had seen in such perfect form, several spe¬ 
cimens of spnifem, fossil shells, first descriW by Buckland, which 
between their valves contain a kind of skeleton or detached spiral, 
whose physiological value has not^been yet clearly determined. 

We next examined the botanical garden, which appears as indif¬ 
ferently supplied as the museum of comparative and pathological 
anatomy. As, however, I happened to have time to remain here a 
little longer than in other departments, I discovered one among the 
^thological preparations, whose importance had hitherto escaped 
Dr. Clark himself.* This collection also contains some very inte¬ 
resting sk ’l|<6f savages, of which the curator presented me with one 
bel^ging to a New Zealander, which, as an anatomical vade mecum 
henceforth to be my carriage companion during the rest of 
diUr excursions. 

^ This was a case of GravidiUsuterotuharia, of whose remarkable conditions 
transition to Graviditas inlerttitialis, English physicians appear Intherto to 
nave little or no knowledge. 
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I now went to St. Peter’s, whitlier his majesty also came, after 
having, in the mean time, visited the observatory, and after partaking 
of a rich luncheon in this college, the carriages drove up, and we 
were soon again en route. 

Tire weather was beautiful; and as we drove across the level and 
well-cultivated country, we had a free view of tlie atmosphere, and 
it struck me forcibly for the Ih’st time how peculiar the structure of 
the clouds of the cumulus and cirrus region arc, which appear over 
this island; their difference from those of other countries is difficult 
to describe; but when seen their peculiarity is not to be mistaken. 
The next considerable place on our route was Bedford, wlicre the 
arrival of the kin" collected a great crowd of people, notwithstanding 
his incognito, and soon after we came to the aA’cnucs leading to Wo¬ 
burn Abbey, the noble possession of the iDukc of Bedford, who was 
then absent. • 

The abbey is approached under lofty trees and through extensive 
pastures, covered witli herds of deer. Un our way thither, I know not 
why, but probably raei’cly led by the name, I had imagined the ruins 
of an old and picturesque building, but found myself comjiletely de¬ 
ceived when I saw before me a long, uniform, and lieavy palace build¬ 
ing, erected some fifty years ago, whose interior, moreover, presented 
nothing more extraordinary than its externals. The long suites of 
rooms contain many family and other portraits, as well as many land¬ 
scapes, among which there is only one good, but that is really precious, 
by Caspar Poussin. I Imd never previously seen any thing like it 
from the hand of this artist; the Avliole tone of the picture is so mild, 
clear, and pure, that it might be ascribed to Claude. Daylight 
is just departing over distant water; it recalled to my recollection 
that passage in Dante, in which he says of the pilgrim, that he heard 
the evening bell from afar 

“ Che paja *1 giorno pianger, chc si muore.” 

Atljoining the gardens there is a gallery of antiques and sculpture, 
in which there are some interesting things. A relief by Thorwald- 
scu is very beautiful, representing “ Achilles being supplicated for 
the Body of Hector;” not less so i^he Torso of an antique Bacchus. 
I W'as also much interested with a copy of the large and celebrated 
Warwick vase, with its comic masks; and, finally, I must not omit 
to mention among the remarkable objects, a large Roman sarcophagus 
with of rather rude workmanship. 

The grounds themselves had, in my eyes, something desultory. 
What struck me as prettiest was the view from the teftsgee near the 
house, when the eye wanders over the extensive grassy park, on 
which were pasturing deer lying in groups, and a wide pond of cleai 
water stretched out before the vicav. 

There was a beautiful sunset, but before it began to grow dark, 
we still found time to have a look at the duke’s forcing-houses, which 
lie at some distance from the abbey. These long rows of houses 
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contain the most excellent grapes and jpeaches, and are so arranged 
Mio have fruit always ripe, in order that whatever time the oAvncr 

{ asseff at his residence hero, the noblcft fruits may be always at hand. 

thought these houses, in every sense, more tasty than the situa¬ 
tion and arrangements of the abbey itself. 

Woburn, where we spent the night, is close to the park of the 
abbey, and appears to be a very small place, in which, in the evening, 
a genuine, simple English tea with some cold fowl and other addi¬ 
tions, formed a welcome substitute for the late dinners of which w'O 
had hitherto partaken. 


XXXIV. 

Bakcwell (Dorbj’sliire), June 22nd—Evenins. 

A TRUE railway day! How would it be possible to traverse such 
a piece of England as from Woburn through Chesterfield to this place 
with such rapidity, were it not for these fiery chariots? 

We left Woburn at six o’clock in the morning, with fine clear 
weather, and driving throftgh a hilly and well-cultivated country, 
reached the large station of the London and Birmingham railway at 
Wolverton, at a quarter before eight o’clock. The carriages were im¬ 
mediately placed upon the proper trucks; the train from London arrived. 
His majesty preferred our remaining in the open carriage on the truck, 
and immediately after eight the train started which brought usthrough 
Leicester to Derby at twelve o’clock. Riding in an open and shad¬ 
ing carriage so elevated was at first somewhat startling! Dragged 
along backwards by the snoij<:ing engine with such rapidity, under 
thundering bridges, over lofty viaducts, and through long dark tun¬ 
nels filled with smoke and steam 1 By and by, however, we became 
accustomed even to this, and came to look with composure upon the 
extensive, pretty, and quickly changing country, the loaded boats as 
they passed on the canals, the roaring and whistling trains as they 
rushed past (one with a whole herd of oxen, penned in carriages), 
and the wonderful pushing, going and coming, getting out and 
getting in, carrying and bringing at the different stations. 

Did time permit, there were materials for extended considerations. 
A sentimental journey d la Yorick, becomes more and more impos¬ 
sible! The latest newspapers were constantly offered at the stations; 
we bougl spdic, and the rapidity with which news is here circulated 
Mi 5 y.be guessed from the circumstance, that the Times of this morn- 
mst arrived, gave a lull and minute account of his majesty’s visit 
f^Hatfield House yesterday! In this manner, all that takes place 
;|^he court in^ London, visits, invitations, excursions, &o., are par- 
^Siilarly chronicled and printed in aH the newspapers, ,and now I 
that the reporters, even on their journey, report with the same 
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rapidity. At every station a'person in one of the nearest carriages 
kept continually looking towards our carriage, and fixed his e^es 
upon us as if ho were working upon a sketch of the travelhng 
equipage for a woodcut in the Illustrated News! I confess that 
all this spying and universal small talk of the newpapers seems to 
me to be doubly mischievous: first, to the people who are thus ac¬ 
customed to trouble themselves about a multitude of trivial circum¬ 
stances, family affairs, and the most ordinary events; and, secondly, 
for those who are the objects of such incessant prying and observa¬ 
tion. Such a people as the English should be far above such lit¬ 
tleness ! 

A wonderful place is the immense station at Derby f Tlierc W’as 
half an hour’s delay, because several railways cross each other, and 
the trains are separated and rc-formed for their further destination. 
We availed ourselves of the time, in order to obtain a more complete 
idea of the various arrangements of the station. Evciy thing is on 
an immense scale. .A great number of railways cross this colossal 
court, intended to accommodate several companies. About 100 en¬ 
gines arc always ready; and in the middle of the court there is a 
large round building with a cupola, into which the engines which 
have just been used arc pushed, and placed concentrically on a largo 
revolving metal plate, and easily turned round, so as to be readily 
replaced upon any of the converging radial lines, on which they are 
next to be employed. Not less than sixteen engines were standing in 
this immense rotunda, awl I compared the whole to a colossal stable 
built for the reception of these snorting and roaring railway horses. 
Close by these is a hospital, too, for the lamed or diseased cattle, to 
•\Vhlch they arc sent in case of need. Engines which are in any 
respect defective, or have received injuries, are sent thitlier to bo 
examined and repaired; and, as majj naturally be supposed, the 
ivorkshops for the construction or repair of these steam-engines, have 
their own machinery put in motion by steam. 

At the end of the half hour our train left Derby, and we then 
entered upon the calcareous region which contains coal-bods. The 
limestone forms immense layers, which are either passed by very 
deep cuttings, such as we passed through before reaching Leicester, 
or penetrated by tunnels. The works in such cases arc very fa¬ 
vourable to the study of natural history; by their means many very 
interesting fossils have been discovered, which now adorn the 
various English collections. The country, too, is hero upon a 
grander scale—diversified witli hills, and well-watered valleys—lofty 
broken rocks, and long chains of hills alternate agreti||^ly with one 
another. 

At half-past one we anived at the Chesterfield station, where we 
left the railway. This small ancient town is situated upon elevated 
ground, and is remarkable for the crooked steeple which terminates 
the tower of its chm*ch, sajd to have been built in the thirteenth 
century. It happened to bo a fair time at Chesterfield, and every 
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tbiiig gave distinctive evidence of the’peculiarity of a small country 
town, jn the centre of England, without any considerable manufac¬ 
tures or trade, and in a hilly district.* Before the windows of the 
inn at which wo stopped, all the small dealing and bargaining of the 
country people making their purchases was actively going forward. 
We enjoyed a true English dinner—excellent beef and capital claret. 
In the mean time the carriages had been brought up, and the horses 
put to, and an excursion was undertaken to an ancient neighbour¬ 
ing seat belonging to the Duke of Devonshire—Hardwick Hall. 
The way thither proceeds chiefly along high ground; the weather 
was splendid,^the view over the green valleys charming, and the 
pure clear air, after the smoky atmosphere of the railway, very 
refreshing and agreeable. After a short ride over hill and dale, 
we soon reached one of fhe numerous gates, which separate the 
divisions of the park.« These were opened by a groom who gal¬ 
loped on before, and the surrounding scenery became more and 
more beautiful. I must here add a word on these divisions in the 
English parks. The vast number of deer, as well as herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep which are enclosed in different parts of the 
park, render such gates indispensable. In order, however, that the 
obstruction on the roads may not be too great, a species of wooden 
railed gate has been adopted, which opens wide on a hinge, and 
is so constructed, as, when let go, to close of itself. The fastening 
consists merely of a latch, so made, that a person on horseback can 
readily raise the bolt with a hook attached t® the handle of his wliip, 
and thus open the gate. He is no sooner through than the gate 
shuts of itself, and the latch resumes its position. It is usual to meet 
with many such gates in every English park. 

As we skirted the hill, we soon came in sight, from a disbincc, of 
the Hall and its picturesque spenery. Tlie trees around are splendid, 
and it rejoices one to see how the old time-beaten oaks, with their 
dry knotty branches, arc preserved with reverence. On the hilly pas¬ 
tures were deer in abimdance—and, finally, the castle itself. It con¬ 
sists of two parts; one is a complete ruin, and thickly overgrown 
with ivy; the other is still habitable, but very rarely inhabited. 
Both present a most peculiar phySiognorny. The older part was the 
residence of the Hardwicks in the reign of Henry VIl.; the more 
modem was built in the latter half of the sixteenth century, by 
Elizabeth Countess of Shrewsbury, who inherited this possession as 
fenple heir of the Hardwicks, and died in 1607. This lady was 
foah times married—^inherited large possessions from her husbands; 

by th jjpfeans, as well as the prudent marriages of her children, 
Wi& brought together an enomious property, and laid the foundation 
four .dukedoms. Her first husband was a Cavendish, and her 
that Earl of Shrowsbuiy to whose keeping Mary Stuart was 
Mppmmitted as a prisoner. The unfortunate queen long occupied 
;||>artments in a part of th<f castle, now in ruins, and m-the neiwh- 
lyuring Wingfield manor-house, now gone to decay. This huilmng 
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bears all the characteristics of the time of Elizabeth, with its high 
lattice windows, thickljr clothed around On the outside with ivy,-its 
stone floors covered with straw mats and carpets, its old worked 
tapestry and curiously-carved furniture—every thing had the colour¬ 
ing of that age. I may say that this was the first building which Comi 
pletely corresponded to my idea of the great simplicity combined 
witli the knightly grandeur of old “ Merry England!” In the hall 
thei'e is a statue of Mary Stuart, of but inferior execution, with the 
inscription— 

“ A suis in exiliiim acta 1568 
Ab hospita neci data 1587.” 

In a little chamber above, the furniture of which had teen brought 
1 ‘roin the old casfle, were shown the frirmes of a bed-curtain, em¬ 
broidered by the unfortunate Mary licrsmf, and marked with the 
initials, M. S. • 

The large upper room is particularly remarkable, with its worked 
tapestry and parti-coloured bas-reliefs over the doors; in the side 
wall there is a colossal fire-place, above which are placed the arms of 
Queen Elizabeth, with the old Norman-Frcnch motto above, “Dicu 
eist mon droit.” In the middle of the room there stands a large old 
wooden table inlaid with various coloured woods and curiously 
wrought. A kind of Quodlibet appears scattered about upon the 
table—maps, coats-of-arrns, and mottoes—(that of the Cavendish 
family “ cavendo tutus”)—draft-boards and musical instruments of 
diflerent kinds, accompanied by music books, on one of which a 
psalm is set for three voices, in very old notes. These tilings might 
bo not unimportant in the history of music. 

•In addition to the one just mentioned, there is another large room, 
in which the Duke of Devonshire has hung about 200 historical 
portraits—very few of them arc eveni tolerably executed. It was, 
therefore, much more interesting to me to follow our conductor up 
to the almost flat roof of the house, where, between the highly- 
oniamcnted stacks of chimneys, four detached chambers are built 
somewhat in the fashion of corner towers. The galleries of the plat¬ 
form, as well as the flower-beds in the garden, surrounded with box 
wood, are everywhere marked ifith the lettci-s E. S. (Elizabeth 
Shrewsbury). The view is extensive and beautiful;—the' rich 
woods of the park—the old ivy clad ruin opposite—below, grassy 
meadows and fields, with the distant villages and blue hills in the 
horizon—^all appeared very beautiful in the warm afternoon sun¬ 
light. 

Finally, we proceeded to the old ivy-clad castle alm4|Jk completely 
overgrown witii trees! What studies might be hero made! The 
old lofty comer towers without a roof, covered with grass and foliage 
—^young trees pushing their tender shoots through the broken stone 
mullions of the windows—the dilapidated wallfr~the court of the 
castle overgrown with luxirriant trefoil,affording food and pastime 
for multitudes of humming-bees, busy in the warm sunshine. It 
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ms difficult to know wWther first to turii pne’s eyes. There is stUI 
a room above almost in ruins, and reached with diffieulty by an 
unstable stair wliich is peculiarljjr beautiful, mth its ^n windows 
clad with ivy, and its reliefs still partially visible. There is also 
an old chimney-piece remaining. Here, on a warm moonlight 
evening, the room lighted by a fire flickering iipon the hearth— 
without, the balmy night air, and within a select society of persons. 
Here is a place to become absorbed in the most multi&nous recollec¬ 
tions ! With these impressions we left Hardwick, enjoyed a last 
beautiful look back upon the Hall proudly seated on its elevated 
situation, and were immediately borne from its sight by a bending 
in the road. * * 

We drove back to Chesterfield, where in the m'ean time the news 
of the king’s anival had' brought together a multitude of people 
round the inn, who did not su-Ter the exalted tmvcller to depart 
.without hearty cheers. From Chesterfield, the road hither led us 
more and more into the Peak district. Large quarries by the way 
side showed us that wc were in tlie region of the calcareous strata, 
often visibly consisting of conglomerate shells, which, on rubbing, 
emit the smell of sulphur ore. The features of the country become 
more mountainous, the lofty ridges more imposing, and there arc 
extensive mountain slopes so overgrown with thick, dark-green 
heath, that the black rocks and this violet-green present a striking 
contrast. It was already becoming dark when wc arrived at this 
place, which, although small, has an elegant inn, and afforded us 
excellent accommodation. 


XXXV. 


Bakewell, June 23rd—Evening. 

To-dav is Sunday—the morning brought repose and quiet, and, 
left to . myself, I was free to indulge in a solitary walk upon the 
heights above the little town. Tke. morning was very clear, and the 
air delightful. The little town below lay before mo in all its beauty, 
with its old Gothic church steeple springing up above the surround¬ 
ing lime-trees, the slightly wooded ridges ot the limestone mountains 
gferetched afar, with their green valleys between. Near me were 
out large green meadows, separated from one another by 
#rae*wa’’ <, in ivhich the cattle were pasturing without a herdsman. 

dew WOT still upon the grass, and the larks singing in the sky. 
^^pxamined the stone of these rudely-constructed walls, and the 
;^hole waif .'Composed of nothing else than a thick conglomerate of 
. Ihells; the limestone here and there crystalline. Tlius it is that 
habitations serve for habitations again, and tlirough the cn^icss series, 
the.-^axing .and waning of living races are intimatelj’ WQUU)^ up 
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with, one another; one thing alone always show® itself, the ohseirva- 
tion of the conscious mind, which everywhere thus proves its ini- 
mortality! But what is immdrtal?—^it is 

“ Dcr Gehalt in Deinem Biisen, 

Und die Form in Dcinem Geist!’’ - 

“ The substance in thy breast, and the form in thy intellect.” , • 

The repose and solitude of this early walk produced a most 
agreeable effect, and I entered the carriage with cheerfulness, when 
his majesty, in the afternoon, resolved to proceed to Chatsworth, 
another scat belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, and. one of the 
largest and most^nagnificont country-seats in England. The way 
thither was beautiful, and led through a green, well-watered valley, 
richly planted with trees. Then came the view from a distance of 
Chatsworth itself, in every sense magnificent, situated on a gently 
rising ground. The main edifice is ^adorned wi|h channeled 
pilasters of the Ionic order; adjpinipg it is an additional structure of 
somcAvhat less elevation, terminating in a lofty open hall with 
columns, \Vhich represents the flag-tower. 

Both the main edifice and its Aving arc surrounded by a court, 
entered by a splendid gate, AA'hich is closed by a gilt grating and 
richly adorned with columns. Tlic AvindoAvs also in front of the 
palace have gilt frames, and under the AvindoAvs runs a temce along 
the river side, protected by balustrades on Avhich there is a fountain, 
AA'hose waters fill in spra^ into basins of Avliite marble. 

Wo drove through the gilt gate, and found the house itself a 
most princely mansion. In all directions marble Av.alls and pillars, 
sfatucs, gold, and painting, met the eye. A luxurious lunch stood 
rc.'idy in a chaste and cool apartment, in Avhich the AA'ater trickles into 
a gray polished marble basin, and larg9 A\hitc stalactites hang doAvn 
from colossal Champagne glasses on a marble slab, representing as it 
were the foaming Champagne itself suddenly changed by enchaat- 
ment into stone. 

'J'hc view of the splendid apartments, and of the large and not less 
splendid library Avas rendered jiarticiilarly interesting by the celebrated 
“Liber Veritotis” of Claude, Avhich is preserved in the latter. We 
hastily looked through the Avhole Amlume of about three fingers’ 
breadth, in Avhich, as it is said, are to he found sketches of all his 
pictures. I Ibund in it both our Dresden Claudes, Avhich appear 
to be executed almost witli more genius in the sketch than in the 
finished picture, especially “ The Coast of Sicily.” I recognised 
many others, also, but in many, too, the sketch m3y never have 
been finished. Some are done with extraordinary baste, others are 
treated somewhat more carefully, and are very beautiful a^raAvings. 
In a corridor adjoining the library (too much exposed to the sun an^ 
light), there is a large collection of drawings glazed and framed., It 
contains several very remarkable pieces by Raprncl, Michael An^lo, 
Salvator Rosa, Rembrandt, Claude, Albert Diircr, and others, ^is 

H 
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collection alone would require a whofe day’s study! In tiie other 
apartments, there are also many old and new oil paintings, especially 

g tendid portraits by Van Dyck, and*one of singular excellence hy 
embrandt. Among the recent paintings, the most distinguished, is 
the “ lietum from the Hunt,” by Landseer, in which the dead stag 
is most admirably treated. Notwithstanding these beauties it was 
impossible to restrain the eye from gazing through the immense 
window panes upon the beautiful surrounding objects, tlie magnifi¬ 
cent garden, and the lofty fountains of dazzling whiteness, the 
largest of which was still unfinished at the time of our visit. In the 
glorious sunijght this was indeed an enchanting prospect, and at the 
same time through other windows a view was presented of a large 
cascade rolling and foamiiig through the surrounding foliage of the 
hills over broad steps of marble—nothing but enchantment and 
beauty I 

Among the omaments of this room, I must particularly mention 
the admirable wood carvings by Gibbons—especially some carved 
birds. Over one of the chimney-pieces, around a compartment, as it 
were a field of tire wall, there was a garland of thrushes and part¬ 
ridges represented in a row, just as a sportsman would bring them 
home. The dillcrent .situations of the dead birds, the falling of the 
wings, the softness of the fchthers, arc all so beautiful as to excite sur¬ 
prise and astonishment at the execution of such objects in wood. A 
piece of the bird-net, also worked in wood, has not been forgotten by 
the artist, as the proper appendage to the groups. We now de¬ 
scended to the lower rooms—on one side opens a magnificent bath, 
which is so large as to admit of swimming, whilst on the other side 
lies the great marble sculpture gallery, where the duke has brought 
together and splendidly arranged a great number of modern w'orks;— 
a “ Venus” by Tliorwaldsen isrthe most important; next to that, “ the 
Mother of Napoleon,” and a “ Hebe” by Canova. Tlie last mentioned 
is, perhaps, the best work of the artist. Tlic collection also contains an 
“Enclymion” by him, which, however, is not so satisfactory in itself, 
nor to be praised on account of the too Inightly polished surface. 
Besides those, there is statuary in masses, Bartolini would say “ unc 
forit de statues," and among oilier vases a large and .splendidly 
polished granite basin by Cantlan of Berlin. The beauty of the 
exhibition is increased by the gallery opening immediately into a 
large Viridariurn, in which oranges, araucarias, rhododendrons and 
camellas, with their deep green, offer an excellent background for 
the white marble statues, all the year through. 

Through iRis viridariurn we passed into the garden, and proceeded 
immediately into a conservatory, where the rarest plants, such as ca- 
sm^as, acacias, and glycinas (of enormous size) spread out their 
ibanches on a lofty wall, heated from within in winter, and covered 
<)^crnally with matting. This spot was an extremely favourable point, 
'.^^fihrding a general vici'ifof the whole palace and grounds—a view 
?WDch, in the bright sunlight, reminded us of the enchanted gardens 
of Armida. Before us lay the extensive, splendid palace, above 
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■which was seen the outline of the hills; ihere qiarhled the fountain^ 
richly adorned with Tritons and sea-horses; and here sprang up 
fi-oin the midst of hedges of rdses in full bloom, marble statues and 
Grecian columns entwined with beautiful roses, at the foot pf 
gently sloping lawns ; whilst on one.side tlie copious watera of the 
niountain stream rushed foaming over its marble steps, from the 
midst of the woods. In the happiest dreams something so laiiy-Iike 
may liavc presented itself to mortal vision; such a reality I had 
never seen before! 

We now proceeded further to the giant hothouse, which had been 
previously concealed from our-view by a wood, in Avliich the duke is at 
present forming an artificial rocky valley.. Such beauties are wanting 
in tlie immediate fieighbourhood, and in order to combine this charm 
with all the others which his grounds present, no cost has been spared 
by the noble owner; enormous blocks have been brought in multi¬ 
tudes to the spot, and rocks heaped upon rocks, so as to furnish no 
bad imitation of the Ottow.aldcr Grund, in what is generally called 
the Saxon Switzerland. This is none of those potty rockeries which 
are to bo seen in many so-called English gardens in Germany; 
but an actual scenic and wild rocky valley, among lofty beech 
tr<ees, will be here presented to the 03 ’c. The largc.st of all the conser¬ 
vatories, stands immediately behind theso still uncompleted grounds; 
the structure is made wholly of glass, "wood, and iron, after the plan 
oi'Mr. Eaxton, the curator of the duke’s gardens, by whom all these 
improvements have been planned, atid under whose supervision they 
arc executed. It corresponds coui})letely to the character of thepark, 
which contains 1121 acres, is eleven miles in circumference, and in¬ 
cludes three villages. The building is 277 feet long, 122 wide, and 
sixty bigh. It lavs been calculated that the glass measures 62,000 
scjuare feet; that the frames would r«^ach Ibrty miles, and that the 
whole of the water and steam-pipes together are six miles in length. 
The house contains a gallery running round the whole of its ex¬ 
tent, and it would be (juite possible to drive into it with a coach 
and four! Within the conservatory there arc rockeries with tropical 
plants, aitificial marshes with the lotus and papyrus; Itali.an gardens, 
Indian shnibberies, American prt^luctious of the torrid zone, ferns, 
immense climbers, palms of the most various kinds, &c. 'I'he whole 
has been only completed about three years; how splendid will it be¬ 
come in the course of a short time, wlieu the maguilicent plants which 
it contains are more developed? 

The artistical existence of the duke is undoubtedly great and impor¬ 
tant; may his natural existence also bring him happines;|^! He is said to 
be very beneficent and good. He has remained immarrlcd, as it is said, 
for family reasons. This property was conferred by William the Con¬ 
queror upon his own natural son, called William Peveril; at a later 
jMiriod it came into the possession of the Cavendishes, and was also im¬ 
proved by,the Countess of Shrewsbury. The present house t\'as 
built by the first Duke of Devonshire, in 1702, after the plan of an 
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architect named Talman. Queen Mary Stuart during her imprison¬ 
ment often passed her tiine in Cfaatsworth, and a small stone alcove 
in the garden, projecting into the watfer, is still called Queen Mary's 
hovoer. The present duke ^ve a series of splendid entertainments 
to the queen, when she paid a visit to Chatsworth a few years ago,, 
and the illumination of the park and house specially is said to have 
been one of the most splendid things ever seen. 

The kitchen gardens and greenhouses lie at some distance from 
the house, and, under the gmdance of Mr. Paxton, we drove there 
as well as to the model village. In the foi'cing-houses we found the 
largest grapeg and peaches becoming ripe, and the smaller ones con¬ 
tained many remarkable plants; the amherstia nobilis was especially 
pointed out to us as a great rarity. At some distance from and op¬ 
posite the house lies a kind of model village, consisting solely of small 
ornamental stone cottages, built at the expense of the duke, in the 
Anglo-Gothic style, and let out to occupiers at low rents. Tliis being 
•Sunday it looked particularly pretty! All the families, the people in 
their holiday dresses, were collected before the doors. The neat 
houses lie back, the doom frequently adorned with roses, and all of 
them have small and pretty gardens planted with laurels and other 
evergreens. Near this village again is situated the large farm-yard, 
which belongs to the duke’S demesne, and in which the arrangements 
for breeding and feeding cattle are extraordinary. The doors of some 
of the stalls were opened, and the poor creatures brought out, many of 
which are loaded with enormous masses of fat, for the benefit of the 
cook. A prize cow, and a fatted hog, which liad also been a suc¬ 
cessful candidate for honours, were exhibited, as well as a cow of 
a year ora year and a half old, with its fine bones and smooth broad 
back. In short, wo here received a full proof of the manner in 
which farming and useful qjjcrations arc especially carried on in 
connexion with all that is great and beautiful. 

I could not take my departure from this magnificent scat without 
a number of reficctions on the unequal manner in which the goods 
of fortv.ne are distributed! Leaving Chatsworth in the evening, we 
drove through beautifully green and well-watered valleys to Had- 
don Hall, an ancient iminliabitcU scat belonging to the Duke of 
Rutland, w’hich, desolate and romantic, afforded the stron'rest con- 
tiast to the full and detailed splendour of the preceding. Slorrison 
has published a particular work on Haddon liall, wliich contains a 
number of admirably lithographed views of these old walls, treated in 
a most ornamental style. This seat in early times belonged to the 
Avcnels, mc^irom them came to the Vernons. Sir John Vernon, 
the last of this family, on account of his magnificent hospitality and 
open house, was called the “ King of the Peak.” His daughter is 
said to have been carried off by one of the Manners family, iiy her 
the possession came into this family, of which the Duke of Rutland 
isithe head. Nothing whatever has been added to the building since 
tlib sixteenth century, and the hall has been by degrees altogether 
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forsaken, and so it has now stood for two hundred years empty, with 
the exception of some remnants of ancient furniture. The house is, 
however, protected against coinplete decay, and ujpon the mind of 
the lonely stranger produces all the effect of a tradition of the olden 
times. The hail stands on the declivity of a wood, on the steep, 
Tocky banks of the little river Wye. The ancient gray towers shoot 
boldly up, thick ivy covers many of the walls, the old doors in the inte¬ 
rior of the house are riven, pieces of ancient tapestry still hang upon 
the walls, and a peculiar death-like air breathes through the narrow 
passages and smau chambers. Spirits must have their dwelling there! 
In the twilight a bat was wheeling its course through the kitchen, 
and the dark-grgen of the surrounding w'oods looked wonderfully 
ourious through the old windows. I could have employed hours 
alone, drawing and dreaming in the midst of these scenes! How 
wonderful every thing appeai'cd in the old hall! A few helmets 
were lying scattered about, and the real wooden table was still there, 
•at which many a knight and squire may have sat in olden times; 
and in one of the panes of glass the year 1586 was cut. Add to all 
tills, that the deep glow of the evening shed a peculiarly warm light 
through the windows, and within, it began to assume a ghostly ob¬ 
scurity ! No more favourable moment could have been selected for 
visiting this fragment of the remote histftry of England. 

We ascended the tower called the Eagle Tower, which is, how- 
■cver, not very high, 'fhe view of the gardens and chapel, of valley, 
mountain, and woods, %fith their noble foliage, was splendid! Wo 
descended, and went to visit a spot not far from the hall, where the 
•warder of this empty quiet castle has Ids small and peaceful dwelling. 
ITdw gladly would 1 have remained a lew days with him! But the 
course "of our jouimoy dragged me away. 'Hie evening was beau¬ 
tiful, the crescent moon rose on oim left, and an agreeable valley 
-conducted us back to Bakewell at rather a late hour. 


XXXVI. 


Matlock, June 24tb—Evening. 

This proved a somewhat stormy day, with the first British 
lonipest. We took our departure early from Bakewell, and drove 
over the heights of the Peak to Castleton. As our carriages pursued 
the ups ana downs of the mountain way, the cloudA^spread them¬ 
selves like a dark mist over the magnificent mountains. Just as we 
were descending on the last large hill before reaching this poor little 
place, the rain began to fall. Happily the most important things to 
bo seen tlier^' were underground. Close to Castleton is the cele¬ 
brated Peak Cavern, or Devits Cave, arid not far distant are many 
other excavations in the limestone hills of the district. 
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At the bottom of a krge and deep mvine, lies the immense mouth 
of this huge cavity. The wide door'yawned gloomy and dark; 
jack-daws flew out from its roof; and as we drew nearer, we saw 
tliat the entrance was occupied by scveial families, as a flax-spinning 
establisluncnt. This simple manufactory, still existing in its natural 
condition, has been located here for above a century. We were here 
provideil with lights by a guide, and prepared for penetrating into 
tJie depths of the gloomy cavern. At first, a wide and lofty vaulted 
way leads progressively downwards; it, however, soon becomes nar¬ 
rower, the rocks hang further down, and at length water is reached, 
which appears completely to bar further progress. The guide now 
brings a small boat, strewed with straw, and one after another, or, 
at most, two at a time, lie do^vn in the boat, holding the lights upon 
their breasts; the guide goes into the water and pushes the boat 
before him, where there is scarcely room for the prostrate passenger 
to pass imder the immense depending rocks—wondrous fei’ry! It has 
a hear resemblance to the passage into the shades under the conduct 
of Charon, in his slender boat—and this little piece of water is there¬ 
fore called the Styx. Dante was often in ray mind Avhilst engaged 
in this extraordinary visit. Shall I also see the three kingdoms, in 
order more and more inwardly to complete the conception? It ap¬ 
peal’s almost even so! The further shore was soon gained, and having 
once more set foot on solid gi'ound, ive proceeded forwards over 
moist stones, under a vaulted roof, again become more lofty. The 
shaking and noise of the stones under foot, a» described by Dante, soon 
gave proof that ours was no tread of spirits, like those of Virgil, who, 
passed over the stones without causing them even to move. In this 
way wc jiasscd onward, through many compartments without Sta¬ 
lactites, but olten very singularly formed, and at length readied the 
largest cave, which was spliindidly illuminated with Grecian fire. 
The guide, in order to give better cflect to the lights, had not 
so much climbed as run up high into the clefts of the rocks, so 
tliat I ])roposcd to designate him a “subterranean Chamois” I 
should liav(! found it impossible to practise such gymnastics in such 
a place. On our return another cavern was explored, in which a 
small cannon was discharged. The eflect was singular! The lofty 
and extensive rock walls of the cavern shook and resounded for a 
long time in the most rcrnarkablo manner. It produced a pe¬ 
culiar booming and motion, wliiclf proved that the apparently 
firmest things in the earth, such as these giant rocks, can be put in 
a state of violent agitation by what arc ajiparcntly the tenderest—air 
and sou. i. Ijs an carthriuake any thing else than a motion of this 
kifid upon a Targe scale? 

Still (urther, on our return, we visited another division of the 
cavern, which was illumined by a number of lights stuck round 

t e sides; and at last, also with Bengal fire; but bV far the most 
»utiful in my mind, aftfer having recrossed the ptyx, was the 
;^cent towards the mouth, and the observation of Uie singular efi^ct 
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of the daylight! Tills eUbct was something very peculiar. The bliush 
light penetrated, somewhat like the early morning dawn, into a room 
illumined with candles, and produced shadows of the most various 
kinds. The Kght even of the gloomy sky of this lowering day 
penetrated far into the dark recess, caused wondrous shadows from 
the projecting corners and deep clefts of ^lie rocks, and produced a 
yellowish play of colours. I remained far behind, and alone, to ex¬ 
amine these phenomena with great care. When we left the cavern 
the rain was over, but a peculiar sultriness remained in the air. 

We here purchased many specimens of cut stones, cups, and tho 
like, by means of which it was possible clearly to exhibit the richne® 
of the difRsrcnt limestone formations, and of the Derbyshire spar found 
in tho Peak hillsS 1 procured some pieces, upon tho cut surface of 
which the most beautiful corals and niadtepores were diltinctly 
visible. Here, too, all was once covered by the sea, and every 
thing is the production of animal life! 

Above Castloton lie the ruins of Pcveril Castle, which occupies 
a prominent place in the history and traditions of England. It is 
the scene of Walter Scott’s “ Peveril of the Peak.” John of Gaunt 
once occupied this castle, which is said to have been built by AVil- 
liara Peveril, natural son of William the Conqueror; and Kobin 
Hood played his right merry pranks ,around this district. Deep 
and rugged ravines stretch from the castle down towards the great 
cavern; but in themselves the ruins arc iubjguificant. 

The carriages were t^cn sent forward, and we proposed to follow 
them oil foot, through a bare mountain ravine, at the top of which 
there are some lead mines. On our way thither we passed the 
aatraiico of anotlier cavern, Avhich was also to be visited. From 
the wm in suftbeating air, tve descended by a narrow stair, as if into 
a tomb, and felt a very sensible cliai^e of temperature. Here again 
we found water; a large boat was ready, into which wc entered to¬ 
gether, provided with our lights, and were shoved through this water- 
passage, lor the rocks were blasted by art. to a great distance within. 
At length we arrived at an immeasurable natural cleft in the interior of 
the mountain, when we disembarked, and again observed tho eflect 
of the llcngal lights; on the othor side, the eye could penetrate iar 
into a deep abyss, into whiclt stones, Avlien thrown, plunged into 
water far beneath. Again to tho boat, and again a long and tedious 
passage tlivough the adit to thoj«tairs! On our way back the two guides 
sang a pretty popular song, in parts, and really harmoniously! 
So much the more unmelodious was the music which greeted 
us on our exit from the cave! We shall have reason to congratu¬ 
late ourselves, if none of us carry away with us ^'cold from this 
music of die caves, not to say the music of the Inferno. 

The walk through the desert valley to the rocks, which ai'c called 
“Tlic Wind Gates,” was spoiled by pouring rain, mixed with 
frequent and loud claps of tiiunder; uppn the whole, however,.this 
violent thimder-storm, with the gloomy, sultry atmosphere, har- 
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monised well with the ravine, and* its uniform OTcen sloping 
banks and black rocks. Above were heaps of refuse, and tlie 
buildings connected with the mines, which are called Odin’s 
mines, Sj which name, as well as by that of a ncighboiming moun¬ 
tain, Mam-Tor, the memorials of the ancient German divinities are 
preserved. 

After a good wetting, wc here entered the carriages, rolled our¬ 
selves in our cloaks, and were literally dried by the heat of the sun, 
which again broke forth. Leaving the mines, and traversing ex¬ 
tensive hilly districts, wc arrived in a very cheerful humour, and 
under a clear sky, at noon, in Buxton. This whole town is, pro¬ 
perly speaking, represented by a large crescent of good houses, 
built at the expense of the Duke of Devonshire, to' whom the place 
belong?. The baths cffUiTOctcd with this watering-place, a large 
hotel, and a number of lodging-houses, are in the crescent—and 
just opposite lies a piece of elevated ground, laid out in walks, and 
adorned with shrubs. I visited the springs and baths. The water 
is very strongly impregnated Avith lime, and has a natural tempera¬ 
ture of 82'’ Fahrenheit. This watering-place is often visited mei’cly 
on account of the beautiful surrounding neighbourhood—and the 
visitors arc said to exceed 12,000 in a season. Wc only stopped 
here long enough to take a luncheon, and then returned bj the 
shortest road to Bakewell, and from thence to Matlock, which is 
also a watering-place. Immediately on leaving Buxton, we passed 
very imposing massics of rocks and wide valley?. Horses were changed 
in Bakewell, amidst great crowds of people and ringing of bells— 
and a number of strangers had arrived at the hotel, where wc pre¬ 
viously stopped, who visited the neighbourhood merely for the pu? 
pose of angling. This art is very seriously and pedantically 
exercised by many Englishman, who take great pleasure in it, 
and at the Marquis of Salisbury’s I saw a fishing-book containing 
an immense variety of hooks and artificial Hies, which are syste¬ 
matically changed according to the species of fish and the season of 
the year, in order to entice the poor inhabitants of the mountain 
brooks from their cool retreats into the glowing fire. The marquis 
did not deny that he had often talten a journey to Scotland for the 
mere pleasure of this pursuit; these remarks brought back in all 
the freshness of early recollections, the interest which 1 took iu 
these things, when I Avas a boy. 

The road from Bakewell to this place is very charming. It passes 
through green valleys, past beautiful masses of trees, and rich farm- 
honscs. fatlock, too, is situated in a lovely valley watered by the 
Derwent; beatftiful mountain crags rise to a great elevation, and in 
the bottom of the valley, along the river, there is a splendid Avood 
of elms. 

Ilaving now seen many of the level and many of the moun¬ 
tains parts of England I yiust express my convictio|i that much 
of;; what has been indicated to me as beautiful a^d' |acturesque 
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is by no means deserving of such great coinniendation aa. 
it has received. There are abundance of pretty vales, green 
naeadows, and beautiful trees,* in short, of every thing which can 
rejoice the eye in the midst of a moderate and peaceful ex-, 
istence; but beauties of a higher character—beauties which of 
themselves are sufficient to attract travellers from foreim countries 
for the purpose of seeing them—do not exist. The real beauties of 
England are to be found in connexion with that element on which 
her power is established—the sea. 


XXXVII. 

Birmingham, June 25th—Evening. 

In the dull but pleasant early morning, 1 took an agreeable walk 
in Matlock, along the charming banks of the Derwent—and visited 
several of the shops, in which great varieties of ornaments are sold— 
made of the Derbyshire marbles—especially of black and variegated. 
Extremely pretty things were exhibited for sale, and I could not 
resist the temptation of making myself tht owner of a few specimens. 
\ery beautiful vases, letter pressers, tops of tables, nay, whole tables, 
inlaid brooches, and a multitude of other pretty little ornaments in 
hundreds, and all laid ou1»so as to entice purchasers. The workers in 
such articles really cause these stones to become bread. 

On leaving Matlock, wc passed tlirough a very agreeable rocky 
vafe ^tending for some distance, beyond which the country be- 
comesntit, and the traveller enters ujion the region of variegated marls 
and red conglomerate. We joined t^ae railway at Derby; the car¬ 
riages were soon placed on the proper trucks, and we arrived here 
in Birmingham at noon. 

The king wished as far as possible to avoid public notice, and wc 
therefore immediately drove round the outside of the town to 
Ashton Hall, the seat of the sons of the celebrated James Watt. 
These gentlemen, however, were*gone on a journey, and wc re¬ 
mained only a few seconds in order to examine one of the most 
wonderful structures of the seventeenth century. It was a kind of 
castle, built of rad stone, and constructed according to tbc most 
recondite principles, and adorned with the strangest pilasters. A 
tolerably large garden adjoins the house, but every thing was still 
and empty. From thence we immediately proceeded to Uic great 
manufactory of Watt himself, and were fortunate enough to obtain 
a very able conductor, who was qualified to give us a clear explana¬ 
tion of the whole of this great establishment. The chief objects of 
manufacture here are steam-engines for ships, on which about 400 
workmen are daily employed. We ware first conducted to the 
office of the establishment, where all the calculations are made, and 
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4 he plans and drawings executed of’all the new works which are 
ordered, and we were shown some letters and drawings by Watt 
himself, the great discoverer and pcrfdbterof the steam-engine, which 
are carefuUy preserved, and form an object of interesting curiosity. 
We next proceeded to the rooms, in which all the wooden 
models for the castings of various parts of the machines are prepared 
and preserved. The most valuable things belonging to the estab¬ 
lishment are here stored up, and long rows of houses were pointed 
out to us, which arc filled with models alone. At the moment of 
t^ur visit a large model in w’ood of the beam of an engine had 
just been finished. This naturally brought us to the place m which 
these castings arc made. Ilei’c tlic wooden models are used to 
fonn the impressions in sand into which the mclte'd metal is poured. 
Tlie rough castings wiien properly cooled arc removed from the 
sand, and conveyed ,to other workshops, where they are properly 
polished and prepared for being put together, which is finally per¬ 
formed, and the machine is thus complete. It will be obvious that 
all the smithies and machinery for grinding, polishing, &c., are them¬ 
selves worked by means of steam powder, so that in all c.ascs the 
Instrumentality employed consists much more in the exercise of 
human intelligence, than of mere physical force, and this is the 
most interesting view of the subject. The engines prepared in this 
manufactory are of all dimensions, extending from 6 up to 4.50 
horse power. Those of the latter size arc too largo to he shipped 
upon tfie canal, which passes close to the manufactory. 

We now proceeded Iramediately to the Albion Hotel, and in 
order that his majesty’s incofjnHo might he carefully preserved, 
we went to visit several of the other manufactories in a coiiok-of 
hackney caches. These e.stahlishmcnts, w'hich have rha’de the 
name of Birmingham celebrafod all over the world, are innumera¬ 
ble; the 200,000 inhabitants of the town may be almost divided 
into master manufacturers and workmen. The nature of the occu¬ 
pations gives to the whole place a certain gloomy, dirty, and purely 
material appearance, with which the dark gx-ay sky of to-day, 
and tin; smoke from the great chimneys wluch fills the air, very 
fitly corresponded. The streets‘are uniform, and the low houses 
of which they generally consist, blackened with coal-smoke. 
Innumerable chimneys tower above the surrounding houses in all 
directions, one of which is distinguished for its enormous height, 
and is employed to carry off the injurious vapours of a chemical 
manuf i^'tory. Here the visiter looL in vain for public monu¬ 
ments, idtgc ydifices, and green airy squares! 

Our first object was the papier-mache manufactory of Messrs. 
Jennings and Bettridgc. These works employ about 200 hands, 
chiefly young women. A series of sheets of paper, laid one upon 
.o^nother, are strongly pasted together by a particular and very tena- 
^.fious cement——reduced to* forma of the most various description, 
by being applied to wooden models prepared for the purpose, and 
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then dried by a strong artifioial heat, by which means tlie mass 
becomes as hard as the hardest wood, and takes a fine polish. The 
articles thus prepared—such *as tables, card boxes, dressing-cases, 
writing-desks, vases, &c., are next richly painted, gilded, and, 
finally, Covei^ with a sjplendid lustrous varnish. The establish¬ 
ment itself contains a suite of regular painting rooms, and the 
artists who are here engaged, produce specimens of the most 
beautiful fl^owers, birds, l^dscapes, and views, according to their 
respective tastes and fancy. It is now become very usual to 
employ panels of this description, for ornamenting the cabins of 
steamboats and similar purposes. It appears to me, that panels of 
this kind might ^iso be very advantageously used by real artiste. 

We next drove to die groat button manjifactory of Messrs. Turner- 
and Co., in which also several hundred wo'Jkpeople are employed, 
including young women and boys. It excited our suiprise to 
observe, as far ^as we were able to follow the process, the great 
number of hands tlirough which a button goes, before it becomes 
that ornamental, polished, glittering thing, which we employ for 
use and ornament in dress, and look upon as so insignificant. The 
most intercsting'point to me, was to have an opportunity of casting 
a glance upon that misery so much spoken of, which is tlie lot of 
children in great manufactories. This is certainly a wonderful 
patliological excrescence of our times, as a Avhole so great, hut in 
particular cases, exhibiting results deeply to be deplored. These 
vast multitudes of childten, although of a cheerful appearance, are 
wholly devoted to mere thoughtless mechanical labour—day after 
day the same—at an age, too, in wliich the human being should 
ii\iv «del;^ for the higher growth and development of his mental 
and physical powers; they are compelled to exist in the present, 
and should live for the future. Thoiconsideration of this suggests 
somctliing dreadful 1 something inhuman! and no resolution of par¬ 
liament Avhatevcr, however much the legislature and individuals 
may have devoted or may devote themselves to the amelioration of 
the condition of the working classes, and especially of the children, 
can beeftbctual in removing this curse. On the other hand, again, 
th<;rc is something reconciling in fhc thought, when Ave think of the 
lerpctiml increasing growth of human beings, and reflect on the 
imitcd means of providing for tbeir sustenance. It tlim appears 
ike a manifestation of divine beneficence, that the intelligence and 
inventive powers of the human mind have discovered means of 
providing on a large scale for the wants of tliis immense growdi of po¬ 
pulation, and at least of rendering existence possible; for, after all, is not 
this, even in its most contracted form, always a kind of happiness? 
The human species in general, from the beginning of the wend, has 
always owed its highest mental development to the efforts of the 
few, and the beauty and greatness of ancient Hellas would not 
appear to have been possible without th« condition of slavery among 
the Helots. Considered, therefore, from this point of view, the 
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^Iwle condition of this immense mann^turing system, under which 
thousands sacrifice the highest claims and demands of their being, 
in order to satisfy the wants or gratity the pleasures of other thou¬ 
sands, and secure at least an existence for themselves, involves 
something veiy important, and has many analogies in the histoiy of 
the world and of the development of the human race. Moreover, 
no one is yet in a condition to effect any substantial alteration. 

Our last visit to-day was to the Town Hall, a building which 
contains an immense room for publio meetings, but built in a very 
tasteless style, and is, besides, the only public building which the 
town possesses. A very large organ, which has been erected, has 
a singular appeai'ance in this spacious and empty,hall. It is, how¬ 
ever, the custom of the^untry to erect such instruments in public 
rooms of this dcscriptmu. I know not whether they are intended 
to produce a softeningror an inspiring influence upon the multitudes 
who periodically assemble in these publio buildings.* 


pcxxviii. 

Leamington, June 26ih—Evening. 

Having resolved to continue our visits to the manufactories of 
Birmingham this morning, and being espedally desirous of seeing 
one of the largest gun manufactories, we were refused admittance 
because the owner is in possession of secrets in his trade. After this 
un-English greeting, we directed our course to a great nail^^vravtu- 
factory (Britannia Nail Manulactory), of the extent of whoso jiro- 
ductions some idea may be foS'med, when it is known that on an 
average forty-two tons of iron are consumed in a week. Almost 
every thing is in reality here done by machinery, and not more than 
from 160 to 170 workmen are employed. How many blows of the 
hammer arc elsewhere necessary to form a single nail? and yet 
there arc here large rooms full of machines driven by steam power, 
by means of which a completely’-fmished nail is Intten out of an 
iron bar at every stroke, as it were by the bite of one of the ro- 
dentia. These machines were invented in America, and a single 
boy furnishes all the necessary attendance, by merely supplying 
new materials to the steam-nailer. Nails arc made by this process 
from tl Nrgest size to one so small, that 60,000 of them go to a 
pound. The noise in the room, when all the machines arc at work, 
IS stunning, and many of the work people actually become deaf. 

Our next visit was to an establishment of plated goods, in which 
the processes of plating and gilding arc carried on by elcctro-galva- 
nism'(Elkington\ Electro-plating Manufactory). We were first 
oondMa^ted into a room in Vhicn an immense variety of articles 
pr^Ssifeed in the manufactory and having all the splendour of silver 
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and gold were c^ibited for Ihow and sale. These consisted, of tea- 
services, dish covers, wine coolers, dishes, and boxes, of very oraa- 
menial forms, and tastefully arfanged. I was most interested by the 
^plication of this metallic process to various organic structures. 
There were vine and geranium leaves, and similar objects covered 
vrith metallic deposit, which looked splendid, and furnished, us widj 
an opportunity of observing with admiration how far the simplicity 
of nature with its inborn beauty outstrips even the most splendid 
eflbrts of human art. We afterwards visited the workshops, wh®:o 
the solutions of silver and copper are contained in large troughs, and 
that of gold in a trough of smaller dimensions kept at boiling lieat. 
The process of plating and gilding is performed by mcahs of galvanic 
batteries, the current from which is directed by conducting wires to 
the articles to bo plated or gilded, and for that purpose immersed in 
tlie solution. Articles which are not made of copper must be 
coppered before the process of gilding can take place. Gilding is 
effected by means of a weak galvanic stream—coppering and plating 
by a strong one. 

We were favoured with an opportunity of examining another 
great branch of industry, in the gixu manufactory of Messrs. Sergeant 
and Co. I was the more surprised at the rapidity with which 
multitudes of gun barrels were produced, because I had previously 
formed no circumstantial idea of the process. First, all sorts of 
rough and broken pieces of iron arc melted into a mass by means of a 
furiously raging fire; the mass is then hammered and rolled, and 
afterwards cut with immense shears driven by steam power. Such 

} )icces of iron about an inch thick arc then rolled together whilst red 
K'/4..4nd welded in tlie middle. They are next placed upon iron 
rods aM passed under rollem, and continually lengthened till the 
form of the gun barrel is complete* When the process has been 
caiTicd so far, the barrels arc next turned, bored, and polisslied. 
What noise was here also! What handling of the glowing Iron, 
and what showers of sparks flew from the metal as it was ground and 
polished! Wc were told that in case of a demand for arras, this 
manufactory alone could fumish a thousand stand of arms in a 
week. Close to tlie manufactory is a proving house, in which the 
whole of the barrels are first pi-ovcd by being heavily loaded, placed 
in rows in a vault, and fired by a matcli applied from the outside, in 
order to ascertain the soundness and elficioncy of the barrels as 
produced. 

Our last visit was to the pitv manufactory of Messrs. Pbipson and 
Co. Here, also, some hundreds of children were employed. An 
inconceivable c^uantity of wire is here drawn, then cut into small 
pieces of the size of a pin, and pointed in masses on grindstones. 
(Die formation of the head of the pin is also very ingenious, for, by 
steam also, small spirals with three windings are cut from other pieces 
of wire and placed in thousands togeth^. These spirals are placfcd 
on the ends of the pins by children employed for the purpose. 
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I^ciy sepatate pin is next placed in aii opening of a maohke made* 
iia i4 reception, and regulated by a boy. A angle stroke of the 
machine,—^and the pin is provided wiili a head by the compression of 
tbe spiral iSach boy is able, in this manner, to head about a hundred 
pins in a minute. The pins are next plac^ in a mixture by which 
they are whitened, and finally pass into the hands of whole rows of 
girls, who sort them, and instantly stick them into papers properly 
prepared and arranged for sale. Almost worn out. with the examina¬ 
tion of all this industry, we now drove to the railway, and set out by 
the next train to Coventry, which we reached in forty-five minutes. 
Whilst the carriages were being brought from the station and horses 
put to, we had time enough to examine that ancient city a little 
more closely. The streets arc narrow, the houses*^ small, and there 
is no appearance of any great manufacturing industry. The old church 
is in the highest degree pictures^^ue; its lofty square tower (richly 
adorned with Gothic arches and. sculptures), terminates in a high 
solid spire. The church is built of the red sandstone of tbe district, 
in which variegated marl and red conglomerate form the prevailing 
elements, and with its weather-beaten surface and soft reddish colour 
presents a very fine study for an oil painting. The interior of the 
building is less attractive and imposing. Just opposite to tbe church 
stands St. Mary’s HaU, an «ld building erected m the beginning of 
the fifteenth century; its Spacious rooms and halls are used for 
public meetings and judicial sittings. Among many pictures which 
the ball contains, our attention was particularly directed to that of 
the Lady Godiva, wite of an Earl of Mercia, of whom it is related 
that she earnestiy petitioned her husband to lighten the burdens 
which, as a liege lord, and strict and rude as he was, he had i^) 4 ,^d 
upon the city. The carl answered that he would comply ^itli her 
request, provided she would #s‘idc naked through the town. She 
took him at his word, and strictly fulfilled the conditions. The 
council, however, dccr^d that all the doors and windows should be 
closed upon pain of death, so that no one might see the beautiful 
and pious lady. The temptation proved too great for a man named 
Tom, who took a peep at the lady, was observed, and immediately 
blinded. In commemoration of "this event, a small caricature-like 
figure is placed in the wall at the corner of one of the streets, which 
is pointed out to strangers as the image of Peeping Tom of Coventry. 
The figure, unfortunately, is very insignificant. 

There is an old hospital for twelve aged women in one of the 
narrow lines of Coventry, which is singularly picturesque. It is built 
of wood, /ery low, and with its carved beams reminded mo forcibly of 
th»old yf’ooden churches of Norway. Both the foundation and the 
8tnict]lire must be veiy old, and it ought to be carefully drawn and 
preserved before it falls to pieces from age. I entered one of the old 
roq|jfis, which was low and dark, and very badly lighted by small 
windows; a miserahlothed, a couple of cupboards, and a carved 
llip^ constituted the humble furniture; an old decrepit woman with 
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a severe cowgh, made way fofme on my entrance. What? an existr 
ence .'—properly speaking, merely a coffin of aomewhaa laigar dimen¬ 
sions than usual. And yet evtn here existence was a sort of happi* 
ness. Thus a picture of the completely stagnant and. most limited 
life makes an altogether angular impression upon a hasty and ex¬ 
tended journey. 

We found the carriages ready, and in agreeable but rather low¬ 
ering weather, we left the ancient city at a rapid trot, in order 
speedily to reach an old castle, but in a state of ruin—the magm£t^ 
cent Kenilworth. 

The splendid remains of tliis ancient castle are situated close to 
the village of the same name. The name is derived frbm Kenulph,^ 
one of the old Sa^on kings of Mercia, and his Son Kenclm. History 
relatc's maiw anecdotes of this castle, which'was founded in the reign 
of Henry I., by Geoffrey de Clinton, his trejsiurer. It afterwards 
fell to the crown, and was bestowed upon Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
by Henry III., and was afterwards vigorously defended against the 
king by Leicester and bis adherents. In the reign of Edward I. the 
castle was the scene of a splendid tournament; Edward II. was im- 
piisoncd within its walls; and under Edward HI. it came into 
possession of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by whom it was 
considerably enlarged. At length Queen Elizabeth presented it to 
her lavourite, the Earl of Leicester; whbm she twice visited at the 
castle, and on the second occasion, in 1575, she was entertained by 
tlu! carl with the most splendid festivals of those times. Cromwell 
at a later peiiod relinquished it to some of his officers, who destroyed 
tlic spl(.‘ndid edifice in order to sell the materials. Ai»l tlius it now lies 
co'.^j^lotcly in ruins; time has covered the corner towers and walls 
thickly with ivy; rank gniss has grown over the ruins of its courts, and 
it now forms a place, of which 1 may tinrly say, tlrnt I have never seen 
any thing so thoroughly picturesque, with such an air ofnobility and 
power, and In all respects so imposing. Immediately at the entrance 
the smaller part of the castle is still in tolerable preservation, but 
further above arc walls of winch those towards the north-west re¬ 
semble tbc Cnstell del Ovo with its ragged and steep walls, the 
middle part rather a chapel and "hall, built in the noblest Gotliic 
style, and the south-oastorii part the castellated form of modern 
English castles. It was impossible to cease admiring I Ivy, with 
stems and foliage like oaks, slender columns, magnificent open win¬ 
dows in the grccit hall, ornamental corner towers, and deep vaults; 
every thing united to constrain us to dwell as long as possible on 
the contemplation, and to wish for the presence of uie ablest artists. 

I was glad to find that this waS a great pcant of attraction for 
travellers from all parts of the country, and at the moment of out 
visit we found the clergyman of Stratford-upon-Avon, with his 
family, on a similar errand. He soon guessed the exalted traveller 
among us, and offered his services as Oicertme in the birth-place’of 
Shaksireare. 
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». I took a few hasty sketches, bat couK not satisfy my desirte of look¬ 
ing at the splendour of the ruins. The castle may nave been beautiful, 
wiUi its stately hails, its wide staircasel, and its chambers vaulted with 
carved wood; but in all its gloiy it never could have left behind the 
impression, or excited the inspiration, with which it now filled me. 
It is singular and full of significance, that a great work of human 
art, when it falls into ruins, i. e., yields to the force of physical la-ws, 
often thereby becomes more beautiful, more magnificent, and almost 
‘always more poetical; whilst the w'orks of God—the living being— 
a man, when he dies and goes to decay, raises a feeling of repug¬ 
nance, and scarcely even retains any trace whatever of beauty. Tins 
is a point orf which long dissertations might be written; the mere 

3 cstion of the topic must here suffice. At the exit from the 
B, there is still stailcimg one of its numerous accessory buildings, 
which is inhabited by .a porter. I entered this part, too; an old largo 
ornamented chimney-piece in a kind of hall, in which quantities 
of vegetables and cabbages were lying scattered in picturesque 
confusion, still gave signs of former splendour. In all directions there 
were enticements to drawing, to contemplation, inquiry, and poeti¬ 
cal production. We must, however, part. 

On the way from Kenilworth to Warwick, Guy’s Cliff, a pretty 
country scat, is cluyrmlngly situated on the banks of the Avon. 
Baron von Geisdorf was on friendly terms with Sir Henry Percy, 
the possessor, we therefore stopped and went in. 'ITie host received 
his majesty with pleasure; the litdy of the mansion and her daughter 
were most agreeable persons, who had lived long in Italy, ivhose 
minds were filled with thoughts of that never-to-be-forgotten corner 
of the world, and who had collected many memorials of thciy.-i^i- 
dence there Siround them. This charming place, however, is'in itself 
agreeable enough to afford alkthe means and elements of a cheerful 
life. Tlic ornamented castellated residence is surrounded by a park, 
in which there arc many lofty pities, cedars, and oaks; by the river 
side picturesque rocks meet the eye, covered with ivy, and inter¬ 
mixed with lime trees and oaks; in these rocks, too, is shown the 
cave in which, according to the tradition, Guy, first a bold knight, 
and afterwards a p^ous hermit, iS said to have dwelt. Henry V. 
founded a small chapel therein to his honour, and this chapel after¬ 
wards became the kernel of the present small castle. 

We proceeded further, and soon reached the celebrated Warwick 
Castle, and that, too, itt. a beautiful clear evening; and it was 
really • a*’ if to see in one day tbc contrast between the perfectly 
maintamed and splendid edifice, and'that of a castle completely fallen 
into ruins, put stiU exhibiting all the beauties of nature. We first 
entered through a lofty gate, which was opened to our knock, then 
passed through a long walk cut out of the rock, and covered with 
trees in ftfll leaf, and after this arrived at the castle itself. Above 
the green inoat, now planted with lofty trees, are seen theivy-covered 
towersjn&d turrets otthe castle; we passed through a dark gate, with 
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a portcullis, and finally arrived at tlie open green court, surrouijded 
by tlio buildings of the castle. Wo alighted at the entrance; the 
owner, the Earl of Warwick,* was absent in London, but we were 
immediately conducted into the hall of the castle, splendidly wain- 
scotted with ^dar, and adorned with suits of armour and paintings. 
It is hardly possible to get a correct idea of this an^ue and noble 
sort of splendour anywhere else than in England. The lofty Gothic 
windows look upon the Avon, on a rocky bank high above which 
the castle is situated; all around the apartment are articles of furni¬ 
ture, beautifully carved, a high and splendid fire-place promises an 
agreeable warmth during the colder season, around the walls are 
pieces of armour and ancient weapons, and from it a dorridor opens 
upon the other inhabited rooms oi the castle, fumished in the most 
'diflercnt styles. Each is decorated in some peculiar rvay, and several 
very good paintings are preserved there. Among tlic portraits in 
these rooms are some especially deseiwing of notice. There arc seve¬ 
ral paintings by Van Dyck, particularly one of Richard, the painter, 
by Rembrandt, there is a portrait of Admiral Van Tromp—a 
seaman and commander every inch. Also some pictures by 
Rubens, among othem a couple of lions. A much less exact copy¬ 
ing of nature than a great and general conception of the whole. 
There were also some pretty things by •Ilolbeia, particularly a por¬ 
trait, which is called Luther’s, but which represents some one totally 
unknown to me. Resides these, how many other things does one 
find here?—old weapons and armour, some natural curiosities, me 
forms of drinking vessels, and similar objects. 

Here, too, one might find materials for the most extensive de¬ 
scriptions, for the most various remarks. I return, however, to my 
previoftr observation, that the impression left on my mind by 
Kenilworth Avas, on the w'holc, a purer, a more powcrfiil, and, in 
fact, a more poetical one than that produced by Warwick. But 
here one must live some time, in order fully to appreciate it! In 
what different lights must these siurounding woods appear in the 
morning and in the evening; this court-yard, Avitlirits old towers, 
its pines, its cedars, and its oaks, even the whole effect of the castle 
itself, particularly if any great <?v'ent has happened during one’s 
stay! _ 

When wc had visited every thing in the interior of the castle, had 
descended into the old dungeons, and ascended Guy’s Tower (which 
latter oilers a magnificent view of the country, and is situated just 
opposite to Csesar’s Tower, the oldest part of the castle, with its 
remarkable turrets), wc proceeded to take a walk in the park. 

We wore shown first, in the central part a large greenhouse, 
the celebrated Warwick Vase, found at Tiyoli, in Hadrian’s Villa, 
and restored and erected here under Hamilton’s direction. Alter 
having previously seen a copy of this work of art at Woburn,' atjd 
thus got a generm idea of its form, the original was doubly interest¬ 
ing to me. The style is rather heavy, but .this suits its size very 
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i'wd} .(it bolds 168 gaUoos). Upon tbe Whole, there is but little sculp¬ 
ture on it; ibe best is, undoubtedly, tbe representation of the coimc 
•masks on the frent part. Much.o? it is quite modem, for this 
^i^lendid vase was found in several pieces. 

, Tho park is extensive, and contains some beautiful trees, particu¬ 
larly cedars. On the Avon, beside the rock on which the castle is 
built, stands a splendid specimen, upwards of 200 years old; the 
effect of the dark green of its foliage, and of its fan-like branches 
hanging down over the water, was very fine. We were rowed over 
the Avon, in order to enjoy the view of the castle from the other 
side. I had just time enough to make a slight sketch of the view. 
A moonlight view on the quiet Avon, on the opposite side the 
mighty castle upon its rocky height; to the left,"the lofty calars; 
to the right, a littlc^water-miU. I could hardly fcncy a more 
romantic picture. , 

But time pressed, and we were obliged to return; we again 
ascended the bank, and entered the terrace before the castle by a 
postern gate; our travelling carriages h.ad already been drawn up, 
and had driven on before. We followed slowly tlirough the dark 
gate, and turning round once more, enjoyed the view of the en¬ 
virons and lofty towers, the old walls covered with ivy, passed 
through the long passage in the rock, and saw in the hail of the 
porter’s lodge several old weapons, and an iron kettle, of which the 
old man rekted several strange tales. We then entered our car¬ 
riages, and came hither, where we arrived when it was already dark. 
There is here a very elegant hotel, for it has been the fashion for 
several years to spend the out-of-town season at the ®line springs of 
Leamington, and, as if by enchantment, a very elegant little_^j«n 
has sprung up around them. 
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Oxford, June 27th—Evenin'^. 

This morning afforded me the opportunity of a walk through 
Leamillgton. . The town appears to have attained its present size 
and elegance within a few lustra. Its springs are noticed as early 
as the sixteenth century, but have only become fashionable and 
nlhch frequented for about sixty years. They belong to the ckss of 
aperient bitter wrings, and arc drunk tepid, although they are na¬ 
turally cold. Everywhere we saw elegant houses and plantations; 
the bath-room, where the water drinkera were walking about, listen¬ 
ing to the music-of a band, reminded me forcibly of Marienbad. A 
tmutbh in the new Gothic style had just been completed, and wc 
4boked at the interior arrangements of it,,, with the closed pews 
tGfelal iu England- We also saw a tolerably elegant concert-room in 
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the Higli-stzceet, in -which thh organ, so much admired in Englandv 
was of course not wanting. ,. 

On our return to tlie hofel, wc found our carriages in readi* 
ness, and drove back to Warwick, to take a Ariew of the old Gothic 
church there, called St. Marj^’s Chapel. Even externally it is quite 
a model of tlie Anglo-Gothic style; the gently sloping roof, the 
large and beautiful window in the choir, and the high, square, hfd& 
completed tower. In the interior is a beautiful monument of Thomas 
Beauchamp, created first Earl of Warwick, in the reign of Edward 
III., and who died in 1370. Tlie sarcophagus of white marhlc, and 
beautifully adorned according to the prevailing fashion of Gothic ar- 
cliitecturc, merits a particular description. Above it dre tbe marble 
statues of tbe cari'and his countess, larger than life, hand in hand—he 
in complete armour, with a barred visor, and a collar of steel wire-— 
she in a peculiar projecting cap. At her feet lies a lamb, at his a bear. 
The church has been twice burned since that time, and was last 
rebuilt in the reign of Queen Anne. Particularly neat, and at the 
same time rich and elegant, arc the interwoven and entwining orna¬ 
ments of the Beauchamp Chapel in tliis same church. Here is to 
be seen the monument of the last Beauchamp, who was Earl of 
Warwick, the Avell-knoAvn governor of Prance, during the reign 
of Henry V. He, too, is representedrin complete armour of gilt 
bronze, surrounded by a balustrade of gilt metal railing, upon a 
richly gilt sarcophagus. Not fiir from this monument is that of 
the Earl of Leicester and his countess, and also that of his brother, 
who was created Earl of Wsirwick. The whole chapel with all these 
monuments, its antique splendour of architecture, and its beautiful 
stc-bied glass windows left a deep impression. 

Wc'flow proceeded on our Avay, and my mind was powerfully 
alTcctcd as wc came near to Strutfovd-on-Avon, the birthplace of 
Shakspeare. The country is here fltit and well cultivated; wo see 
nothing but fields, fann-liouscs, and meadows. The road was for 
a considerable distance bounded by elm-trccs, and there were very 
probably some among them which date from Sliakspeare’s time, or 
even belbre it. Before arriving at Stratford, we passed by Charle- 
cote, where that Lucy lived, the’enemy of the poet, ivho, for the 
sake of a few head of deer, and an ironical poem, persecuted hinOj 
and drove him from Stratford. I looked into tlie park: ef\ren yet 
the spotted fallow-deer were to be seen straying around, as they are 
to be seen in all parks, and as they had tempted the unlicensed 
sportsman; tbe property still belongs to a Lucy (G. Lucy, Esq.), 
so that this place and this family, which has never produced any 
celebrated mdmdual, lias remained uninjured, and still exists, 
whilst Shakspeare’s family has died out, but has been rendered im¬ 
mortal by its one celebrated member. This contrast afibrded me 
matter for thought. How often do we find similar cases in the 
Avorld. The empty, merely material being, still continuing to be, 
and yet arriving at no real existence, whilst the higher and really 
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powerful genius vanishes in a material'Jwint of view, but in another 
sense, arhves at its true and eternal existence by this very means. 

At last wo arrived at this little town, containing hardly 5000 in¬ 
habitants. Stopping and alighting at the hotel, we were conducted 
through the house in order to reach the street in which Shakspeare’s 
house is situated. As we passed through the inn, I remarked a pecu¬ 
liar method of increasing the renown and spreading the fame of the 
immortal poet; every room had the name of one of his plays written 
over the door, so that the traveller had the opportunity of choosing 
whether ho would lodge in “ Macbeth” or “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
in the “ Tempest,” or the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” We had 
not proceeded far down the street into which we had thus been 
conducted, when we stood before the low and unpretending house 
in which Shakspeare is'Taid to have been bom. A narrow wooden 
Btair leads to the little room blackened by time and smoke, now 
inhabited by a poor old woman; and when with his majesty I as¬ 
cended this old staircase, and entered the small space in which, 
according to the tradition of the place, this William, the conqueror in 
a higher sense than his namesake, first saw the light of the world, 
I could not repress my feelings; team rushed into my eyes, and I 
was obliged to turn away my head to conceal my emotion. An 
old portrait of Shakspeare stood in the corner, and beside the small, 
half-closed wdndow lay a thick volume, in which strangers from all 
parts of the w’orld have inscribed their names. 

The clergyman of Stratford, who had fsaluted us yesterday in 
Kenilworth, now advanced, and according to liis judgment there 
can be no doubt that the poet was actually born hero. He promised 
to show us the notice of Ins baptism with the signatures of thqjwt- 
nesses in the church register. Tor the present ho oflcred*tb con¬ 
duct us to his grave. We took ihim with us in the carriaige and drove 
to the churchyard. 

A crow'd of people pressed forward to get a sight of the king, 
and a portion of them entered the church, the approach to which is 
by a green covered path, along with us. The clmrcli itself is situated 
among lime trees upon the banks of the Avon; it is very pretty— 
old—-Gothic—with a wooden roof. Some old men with staves in 
their hands walked before us, and we thus advanced silently and 
solemnly to the altar, followed by the people; close to the altar is 
a stone, covering the grave, distinguished in no other way than by 
tbo well-known inscription;— 

“ Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To digg the dust enclosed here; 

Blest be y' man y' spares these stones, 

And curst be he y* moves ray hones.” 

About a man’s licigbt, above this stone, is a little nlclie in the wall 
containing a bust of Shakspeare.* The church was full of people 

* This bust was probably made from a cast of the face after death. See on 
fiiis subject an interesting paper by J. Bel), in the Athenmmi of 1345, No. 924. 
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when I bent over the stone and copied the old inscriptaoh ill my 
tablets, and then all slowly leQ; the sanctuary. 

We walked across the churchyard to the Avon, which flows by 
slowly and peacefully with its yellow waters. Every thing here has 
the character of guict—of repose; I thought of the words “ Es bildet 
ein Talent sich in der Stille,” 

“ Talent is produced and called forth in quietness.” 

This illustration was exceedingly interesting to me. 

The clergyman then accompanied us to his house. It is not far 
from the sdiool where the poet is said to have received the first 
elements of Iris education, and close to another old ivy covered 
church. He conducted us into a drawng-room, where his whole 
family was drawn up to be presented to the king, according to 
English custom, and he then produced the church register, in 
which, bearing date April 26, 1564, was inserted the names of the 

f iersons who were the godfathers and godmothers of the young Wil¬ 
iam. On the same day of the month of the year 1616, his burial 
is mentioned. Tlie old mulberry tree, which Shakspeare is said to 
have planted, no longer exists; the clergyman showed us one of 
its descendants in his garden. 

We then took our leave of this simple, quiet place, with a pecu¬ 
liar feeling of emotion, and drove on through a country exhibiting 
chalk layers and strata of the upper green sand. On the road lay one 
of those thoroughly Eftglish villages, high church, old elms with 
a full foliage, and pretty farm-houses in the midst of their stack¬ 
yards full of closely pressed, business-like stacks of hay, from which 
poi irons of fodder arc cut out precisely like a piece of bread from 
a loaf. "We saw a fanner just riding into one ol these yards, he was 
a handsome well-made man, well drPssed, with long leather gaiters, 
mounted on a handsome chesnut horse. The whole scene reminded 
me of so many English print.®, in which these sorts of country scenes 
arc so often represented. 

At last we tumed off the road, and stopped at a lofty park-gate; 
it was opened, and we entered Blenheim, a very extensive posses¬ 
sion of the Duke of Malborough! We had a considerable distance 
to drive before approaching the castle; incadows extended in every 
direction, here and there were groups of oaks, with deer generally 
lying at the foot of them. Tlie column erected in honour of the 
great Duke of Malborough rises far above the surrounding, shrubs; 
finally, we approach the palace built in the style of Versailles, and 
stopped at the outer gate. The duke is at present here, and wo 
scut in a message to inquire whether we could be admitted. An 
answer in the affirmative was immediately returned, the carriages 
drove across a large courtyard before the front of the castle to 
its entrance in the middle of die front, and the duke' received 
his majesty at the steps, to conduct him himself dirough the rich 
sdoons, and show him all the treasures which they contained. 

This property, as is well knomi, was presented to the great Duke 
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of Marlborough of the time of Queen Anne, and called Blenheim in 
memory of the celebrated battle. PaijUament granted half a million 
for the building of the palace, and Vanbur^r was the architect; 
tile Belgian and Dutch cities anxiously endeavoured to gain favour 
in the eyes of the all-powerful general, by presents of the most 
splendid works of art; it is easy to conceive, therefore, that really 
first rate objects of art arc contained here, to which, as to several 
other collections, Waagen’s book on England’s treasures of art 
served as a very useful guide. 

Even the lofty entrance hall, with its columns and statues, 
produces a powerful clfect. Among the pictures I can only notice 
a few. The gallery, no doubt, requires a longer avd more attentive 
study, in order to sj^iprcciato it thoroughly. I first noticed some of 
tile cxtraoi’dinary productions of Rubens and Van Dyck. By the 
former, that master ef such varied powers of production, whose 
various and manifold greatness is only to bo fully understood in 
England, is here a bacchanal piece partioilai-ly remarkable, a picture 
representing the fullest enjoyment of life. The painting is very 
large, the figures not quite the size of life. The principal group in 
tlie foreground is a young and handsome woman, mother of two 
fauns, bending down over the children, who are lying on the 
ground, and suckling them both at once. A brown Silenus looks on 
with pleasure, fauns and satyrs stand around. The very perfection 
of health, and the over-fulness of life aird existence, bursts forth 
from the whole conception and colouring‘of the piece. Another 
picture by Rubens, representing the artist and his wife, is splendid. 
The position and dress of the figures put one in mind of the two 
figures descending the flight of stairs in Rubens’ “ Garden of.L(J^e” 
(in the Dresden gallery). His large Andromeda is also very fine; 
properly, however, it is nothing but a study of a handsome nude 
woman. Less important arc two pictures of the “Holy Family;” 
and yet one of them is remarkable for the manner in which the 
children arc treated. Besides these there is here once more his 
“ single portrait,” and excellently treated. The most beautiful 
and most remarkable picture of Van Dyck’s is his portrait of 
Charles I. on horseback; a splendid and exquisitely treated work. 
How nobly treated is the powerful light chesnut horse, with his 
broad chest, and the king with his still, serious, and somewhat 
melancholy expression of countenance. But the gem of the whole 
collection is the Raphael of the Ansidei family, of which Passavant, 
ih his work on Raphael, has given an engraving, or rather an out¬ 
line. The picture was an altar-piece, painted by Raphael, in 1505, 
for the church of St. Fiorenzo, at Perugia, in consequence of a 
bequest from the Ansidei family. It represents in the middle 
division a Madonna and Child upon a throne, both contemplating 
im open book, which the Vhgin holds. On the two sides are seen 
St. Mcholas de Bari, also reading, and John the Baptist. The 
figures are not quite the size of life. The treatment of the 
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subject reminded me of the ^Descent from the Cross” in the 

Borghese gallery, before I kn^w that it u^as only painted tvro years 
before that picture. I wrote down directly in my tablets “ transition 
from Perugino to an independent style,” and even if I were to use 
more words, I could hardly now express my opinion of the picture 
better. 'Che school and the shell of the master arc here nearly got 
rid of, and thrown olF, and Raphaers own large clear eyes are seen. 
How nobly serious are the mother and child, who both appear to 
discover in the. little book wonderful and curious secrets!—How 
powerful and clear are the figures of the Bishop and of St. John, 
and how pure and well conceived the whole tone of the picture, the 
blue sky, the serious style of building, and the landscape beyond!— 
This picture and the cartoons in Hampton Coui't, should make 
England a shrine of pilgrimage to painters. 

After this painting I mention no more of those exposed to view 
in the public rooms. We were next conducted through the other 
rooms of the castle, but found almost every part in disorder, and in 
process of reparation. The library is large and handsome, but here, 
too, every thing was in confusion. The b<joks apjieared to have been 
little used. In an ante-room were a number of small paintings in oil, 
Teniers’ miniature copies of paintings in the V’ienna gallery; a most 
comicj'd idea, only to bo accounted for by the price given by aii 
Englishman. Then came a large closed room, containing a number 
of largo pictures, ascribed to Titian. They are said to represent 
love passages lietween Iflars and Venus, sind arc not consideicd very 
decent; but they arc painted ivithout any inspiration, and are not 
well enough drawn for Titian. 

vVe ^finally visited the eliapcl, wbicb contains the large marble 
tomb of the Duke of Marlborough and bis wife. Tlie style is that 
of the time of Louis XIV., the separate portions splendidly executed, 
but the whole exaggerated, and old-l‘a.d)ioned. 

The duke then conducted us through some parts of his palace 
destined lor household purposes. One gets a tolerable idea of the 
almost extravagant ojndenco wbicb is here displayed, when I say, 
that in a large vaulted ball Ibr^prcsorAung milk, cream, and but¬ 
ter, a splendid fountain has boon erected, to throw up the clearest 
spring w'ater, which Hills down along several basins, growing gra¬ 
dually larger, until it comes to a large basin at the bottom, which 
is so arranged as to have upon its brink vessels and pans for con¬ 
taining the cream and butter, which thus in the warmest weather 
are kept at tlic degree of coolness so necessary to those useful hinds 
of food. In any other place, this fountain would be used to orna¬ 
ment the eijtrance avenue, whilst here it merely serves to cool a 
dairy! 

We next partook of luncheon, at which the numerous rare and 
valuable sorts of wines caused us to draw the ^ame conclusions re¬ 
specting the good state of the cellars, as wc had abeady arrived at 
with respect to the opulence of the family from the splendour of the 
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building. Wo then proceeded to take a walk in the park, or rather 
in that part of it which is enclosed ais private grounds. Wo wan¬ 
dered about for quite an hour, up and down hill, round a little lake, 
and over several bridges, and rejoicing in the prospect of some 
splendid groups of trees, large shrubs of rhododendron and lauro- 
cerams, and oaks probably many centuries old. We had several 
very line views, too, of the other park, particularly that part pre¬ 
served for game; and at our return a salute of twenty-one guna 
from cannon of considerable calibre was fired in. honour of hia 
majesty. 

The duke had presented his two sons to the king, and they and 
one of their relations accompanied us in all our w.'dks tlnrough this 
immense park. They were just returned from the exercises of the 
^oinanry cavalr^r, which had been held in the neighbourhoods 
Tills very ancient institution in England, is somewhat the same as our 
communal guards; all the younger branches of the wealthy families 
serve in it, and arc exercised from time to time. They arc called 
out and put under arms on occasion of any tumults or disturbances; 
on other occasions the infantry only meets once every two or three 
years, the cavalry once every year, and at tliat time exercises for 
about a ivcek, as if in the field. The sons of the duke served just 
like any one else. 

lowards seven o’clock we drove off to O.xford, situated about ten. 
miles off, the entrance to which is more imposing than that of Cam¬ 
bridge, although the population is rather* smaller. Just before 
coming into the Iligh-strcet, the attention is attracted to a lofty- 
Gothic column, with three statues; this is the monument (re¬ 
cently erected) to Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer, who suflered deatli 
as heretics in the rpign of Queen Mary. The High-street itself ia- 
adorned with splendid old Gothic colleges, and richly ornamented 
churches—the whole breathes of antiquity; indeed, one college is men¬ 
tioned as having been founded at Oxford, by Alfred, in the year 
727. In the eleventh century, Canute, King of the Danes, resided 
here; and in thctweU'tli century, Ricliard Coeur de Lion lyas born, 
here, during his father Henry residence in this city. 


XL. 


... Oxford, June 27th—Evening, 

firs majesty having preferred to take up his quarters jn an hotel,, 
the vice-chancellor of the university. Dr. Wynter, appeared this 
morning early in the reception room, to offer himself as our guide 
to the remarkable objects in Oxford. The doctor was preceded' 
by four beadles, two with silver maces, and’ two with gohlcn ones;- 
they all wore the black gown, and Dr. Wynter wore the square cap;. 
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which we had also seen at Cambridge. We began our progress at 
nine o’clock, and continued it^ll near two. 

Oxford contains twenty colleges, in which the arrangements arc 
similar to those of Cambridge, but which were, generally speaking, 
founded at an earlier period. University College is geheralfy 
considered the oldest, and is reputed to have been founded by 
Alfred; according to the more probable account, however, it was 
founded in 1249. Merton College, founded by the Chancellor Wil¬ 
liam de Merton,.about the year 1200, was the first wliich collected 
its students into one building. We Ausited this college, and most 
of the others. Several of these buildings arc of tljc fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and arc of substantial old Gothic 
architecture, and look really very pretty, with their ivy-wreathed 
pointed columns, buttresses, and arches; thus, for instance, the 
garden side of Exeter College, thus St. Pdter’s College, with its 
beautiful tower, close to the bridge over the Isis—thus, too, the 
beautiful tower of Magdalen College, the principal spire of which, 
surrounded by smaller spires, gave me quite the idea of a beautiful 
calcareous formation. Some of the colleges arc newer, particularly 
Christ Church, which has been partly completed very recently, and 
in which,about two hundred students, principally of the best fami¬ 
lies, live. In this college there is a sort of piotiuv gallery; generally 
speaking, however, mere rubbish; there is only one head, ascribed, 
and no doubt correctly, ^to Alontegna, which 1 should 'wi.sh to save, 
if a deluge were to come upon the collection, as it woidd deserve. 
I must, at the same time, remark, that these colleges arc not all de¬ 
voted merely to purposes of education; All Souls^ for example, is a 
rich foujidation for forty noblemen, who, without being bound to 
any particular studies, enjoy the rig|it of chambers and commons, 
even without the necessity of residence. The lion. C. A. Murray, 
master of her Majesty’s household, whom we used to sec every day 
at Windsor, and at lluckinghum Palace, was a fellow of this college. 
These colleges arc generally very pleasant to live in, have largo 
gardens, and, generally speaking, a large common hall, built in the 
old Anglo-Gothic style, with a hondsomc wooden roof, and adorned 
round the walls with paintings and coats of arms. The young 
people and the fellows dine hero together, and the whole manner of 
life surrounded by such still and romantic buildings of ancient date, 
in a place kept free from the noise and bustle of Eiiglisli industry 
and tradie, must have a great effect in preserving a serious and 
penetrating mind in this intelligent England, which hero is con¬ 
tinually renewed and restored. 

During our progress we came to the botanical garden where Dr. 
Daubeny is professor. The garden cannot boast of any great splen¬ 
dour, but it appears to contain much that is interesting. One of the 
most remarkable plants in England, tlip little, msignificant-lookiiig 
Sibthorpia JUtiropma, is here, and sufficiently compensated me for my 
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visit; and as I shall hardly ever look for it in its nataral place of 
growth (the bogs of Ireland), I took a little branch of it witn me in 
my pocket-book. 

We also visited the theatrum amtomicum, the whole arrangements 
of which brought back the times of Vesal to my mind. Above the 
professor’s table hung a human skeleton, and a figure showing the 
muscular conformation of the human subject, so that they could be 
let down and drawn up again by cords: the latter was that sort of 
preparation which Albm was celebrated for, and is such as to 
cause a feeling of disgust in an uninitiated spectator. All round 
the theatre, Ijehind the amphltheatrical seats of the audience, were 
skulls and anatomical preparations, every thing quite in the antique 
style. Professor Kidd, a good-natured old gentleman, quite corres- 

i jonded with these ancient treasures. He may, probably, formerly, 
lave had some talenit, or at least some liking for personal activity 
and inquiry; at a later period, witliout any excitement from with¬ 
out, in a univei'slty devoted almost entirely to philology and theo¬ 
logy (which is, indeed, no universitas) and without suflicient inward 
power and excitement, the stagnation of all philosophical study of 
natural history soon put a stop to his activity. As I intended to 
pay him a second visit, we did not remain long, but passed on to 
the cathedral, the earliest pai't of which is of the eleventh century. 
Its interior produces a gi-and and solemn eilect. Heavy Norman 
columns support a vaulted roof, partly built in the semi-circular 
arched style, a mystei-ious twilight breaks upon the statues of armed 
knights, stretched uporr the monuments in the smaller chapels; 
only the roof and the more minute ornaments of the Avindows are 
of a later period, having been added by Cardinal Wolsey. , 

From thence we went to die celebrated Bodleian Library, the 
hearth and focus of all Oxford learning. The number of the bound 
books is said to be 200,000 volumes, but tlie pnncipal riches of 
the library arc its codices, and a whole room full of Lybian, Persian, 
and Sanscrit MSS. Some of tbe most remarkable of these ivere 
shown to me. Among them is a MS. of the four Go.spels of the 
sixth century—Greek and Latipi—but, what is very curious, only 
one word in each language is written in each line; also the Codex 
Lordiensis, and some beautifully illuminated Psalters of the thiiteenth 
and fourteenth centunes, some curious specimens of early printing, 
&c. The number ol’ MSS. is said to be 30,000. In the same 
building, there is a small collection of antiques, and the celebrated 
Arundel collection of inscriptions. Not far from this building is the 
RadclifF liibraiy, a foundation of about a hundred years old, named 
after Dr. Radclilll who left 40,000/. for the erection of this building, 
presented his library to it, and left funds for its successive increase, 
and for a salary to the librarian. There appear to be several of the 
latest works on the natural sciences here. The building is a tolera¬ 
ble imitation of the Pantheon, and the museum is merely a dome 
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supported on. columns. It contains a number of casts of celebrated 
antiques, the Laocoon, the Ajjollo, 8uf. We ascended to the roof 
of the dome, and enjoyed a splendid view of Oxford in the glorious 
sunshine. Immediately ojjpositc is the pretty old Gothic college, 
with the extraordinary name—Brazen-nose College; not much further 
ofl', Magdalen College, with its heautilul Gothic tower: some very 
pretty and interesting pictures might liave been taken from this spot. 

I must not forget to notice the very beautiful church of New 
College. This college, altliough called New College, is one of the 
oldest, having been founded by William dc Wyi^ham, Bishop of 
Winchester and Lord Chancellor of England, in the reign of 
Edward III., in 11^78. It is one of the richest of the’colleges, and 
the church is considered the one in Oxford most splendidly adorned. 
The king was received here with the full tones of the organ, and 
the entrance into the rc-cchoing vaults, softly lighted up by the 
painted ivindows, was very solemn. The richly adorned golden 
crook of the bishop’s crozier is still shown. Wo concluded our 
progress at.the above-mentioned pointed column, in honour of the 
three victims of their fiiith, and at the same time looked at a building 
now in course of erection, intended for modern languages, painting 
and sculpture, founded under the munificent bequest of the late 
Sir Robert Taylor, aided by a further bex^uest from Dr. Randolph. 

We then returned to St. John’s College, of which I)v. Wynter 
is master; and after having partaken of luncheon, his majesty, with 
the two other gentlcmeiT of his suite, drove out into the country to 
visit a seat of the Duke of Buckingham, whilst I remained in 
Oxford, intending to devote my afternoon to seeing some othci' 
scientific institutions. 

Profe^r Kidd firet took me to a museum pf natural history 
(and in some sort of antiquities a!s5), which is considered as the 
oldest of the kind in England, and is called the Ashnioloan Mu¬ 
seum, from its founder, Ashmolc. What most interested me there, 
was the remains of that extraordinary hird, the Dodo {Didus 
mejjf.us) which seems to have disappeared from the earth within 
two hundred years. The complete stuffed specimen was in pos¬ 
session of the celebrated traveller and natural historian, Tradescant 
(probably a Dutchman by birth), who lived in liamheth, and this 
specimen with other natural curiosities, came to Ashmole at his 
death: and the Dodo, along with the vest of Ashmelc’s collection, 
was brought to Oxford in 1689. Here it was to be seen in the 
museum till 1752, when it fell to pieces, and only the head and 
the two feet could be pre6er\'^cd. One of the feet is now in the 
British Museum. An old representation of the bird of the size of 
life (which has been copied very frequently in works on natural 
history) was presented to Dr. Kidd by a Dr. Darby, and he sent it 
hero. A plaster cast of the head has been mode, which was pre¬ 
sented to me; the foot here retained is ?he left, and I pointed out to 
Dr. Kidd a remarkable formation in the bony nerves of the muscles, 
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whicli the claws were bent.* R is not impossible tWe the 
gigantic bird of New 'HoSand, tl^e bones of ivhich Have been 
described by Owen, might still have lived in historical times, and 
have been a contemporary of the Dodo. It is singular at the same 
time, tliat no collector has been able to find any dtlief remainsrefthe 
Dodo in the Mauritius. 

Besides this, however, the treasures of natural history contained 
in this collection, betray a certain ancient and old world character. 
One breathes here the atmosphere of the innocent times of Linnajus, 
in which the whole animal kingdom was so easily comprehended 
at a glance, in which it was not necessary for a man to devote his 
whole life t6 obtain a knowledge of merely a p%rt of the Ichneu¬ 
mons and beetles which at present exist on the earth, in which, 
instead of the thousands of Entozoa, only five or six existed, and in 
which Ehrenberg’s world of Infusoria was entirely hidden from 
vicAV. niere is, however, certainly enough here for a beginner, and 
several interesting skeletons and skulls. Among the other curiosi¬ 
ties, the British antiquities particularly attracted my attention. 
The most remarkable among these appeared to me to be a little mosaic 
representing Alfred’s patron saint, a rock crystal set in gold, per¬ 
haps to be Avorn as an amulet. The Avorkmanship is very old, and 
the inscription is said to mean, “ King Alfred caused mo to be 
made.” As a Northern ornament 1000 yeara old, it is certainly 
very important. Besides this there are several Roman antiquities, 
dug up m various places, and among the curiosities of art, an enor¬ 
mous magnet, set in iron, under a glass case made expressly for 
it. It supports a Aveight of 160 pounds, and its supporting poAver 
has been increased by tAventy-five pounds since it has, been here. 
Among all the phenomena of elementary motion, this slow and 
silent increase in the attractive ponder of the magnet, has alivays 
appeared to me one of the most Avonderful. 

From this museum Ave returned to the anatomical collection, 
examined Dr. Kidd’s long unused microscope ; I shoAved him 
some of the latest improvements, and roused in the old professor 
the spirit of inquiry and of discovery. He Avas much (lelighted 
at my communications, complained bjtterly that so little interest 
lor these subjects Avas exhibited in Oxford, and gave hopes of re¬ 
newed activity. Tlicse emotions -were to me affecting, and made 
me Avish to see something of the old gehtleman in his OAvn family. 
I accompanied him, therefore, to his house, Avherc, after having 
been so rapidly hurried from place to place, I found myself all at 
once in the midst of the quiet life of a family, small, and living 
upon a small income. His Arife and three younger daughters Avere 
occupied Avith Avork, and received me with great politeness. A 
Mr. Wilson (a relation of the English painter, Wilson), husband 
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* Tile bony nerves are divided into several part”,'connected togetber by joints^ 
This is an arrangement which 1 have never found elsewhere in these bones. 
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to a fourth ’daughter, the eldest, entered while I was there, and 
showed me an album with soa^ drawings by hi<l wife. The young 
lady had in earlier life found great pleasure in drawing, and there 
were in her album many fantastical compositions, somewhat in 
Flaxman’s style: the strict rules of drawing were wanting. 

I had frequently occasion to-day, during our walks through 
the town, to make the observation, that the people of Oxford, ex¬ 
ternally, arc very liir from handsome; perhaps they are in mind so 
much the handsomer. 

We separated at last, and I returned to our hotel, after having 
bought some views of the town. I soon, however, quitted it again, 
in order to take a solitary walk, according to my custom, in the 
twilight, between eight and nine o’clock. Now, indeed, in the 
rcddisli evening light, illuminated, too, by the first quarter of the 
moon, these antique buildings were perfectly beautiful. IIow pic¬ 
turesque were the gray tinge of these old ornaments, the stains of 
time on the old towers, tire green of the ivy. I remained long 
standing on the stone bridge over the Isis, by St. Peter’s College; 
then by the Magdalen College, with its beautiful tower. Every 
thing Avas so still. Light clouds partly veiled the ruddy west!— 
Beautiful pictures cveryAvherc! 


XLI. 


Salisbury, June 29th—Evening. 

I CONCLUBED yesterday with a solitary Avalk in Oxford, and I 
commenced the morning of to-day inm similar manner. In the most 
.splendid morning sunshine, I crossed the meadows and Avandcred 
along the bank of the Isis, through the poet’s walk, Avith its lofty 
alley of limes, and then again betAveen the college buildings back to 
lladcliff Library, of which Dr. Kidd is the librarian. lie surprised 
me by showing me my large Avorks, especially the copper-plates, laid 
together, in order to prove that particular attention had been here 
paid to them, and then explained and pointed out to me more par¬ 
ticularly the arrangements of this library, especially intended as a 
collection of AVorks in the departments of physics, natural liistory, and 
medicine. It is rich in books, and has means enough of increasing 
its stores. ' I could not but Avish, that a great portion of it were 
transfeiTcd to Dresden, because it is here very little used. I also 
looked tlirough the last part of Audubon’s splendid work, which cou- 
tains such beautiful drawings of the aquatic birds of America, ex¬ 
amined some admirable sketches of humming-birds, by Viellot, and 
recommended some recent German works for purchase. 

We left Oxford at ten o’clock. The 4ay Avas Avarm, the road In- 
dillercnt; it led again into a chalk district like that around Dover. 
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We afterwards passed avet exteilsiTe districts of waste downs, till in 
tile neifflibourhood (jf Marlborough. |re drove tiirough a wild park, 
called Usbury Forest, which contains some splendid trees, especially 
of oaks, beech, and wlutethom. During our dnve, I perceived the l§st- 
mentioned description of tree, often completely overgrown by the 
honeysuckle in full blow, which imparts its fmgrance to, and w inds 
through, so many hedges and bushes in England. .In a part of tho 
forest bordering on the downs, I was surprised to see the ground 
in all directions burrowed by rabbits, and these pretty little gray ani¬ 
mals peeping out from among the bushes and running along the way- 
side in multitudes. It suggested to me the descriptions of the an¬ 
cients, which I had read, of the vast numbers of rabbits in Spain, 
and reminded me of the beautiful relief bust of “ Hispania,” in the 
Louvre, to which a pair of rabbits is given as attributes. 

The country becanj.c more a series of low flat lulls, and finally we 
drove across the pathless downs, on which the postilions were left 
wholly to their own knowledge and discretion, and a person might 
sooner have believed that he was driving over the desert steppes of 
Northern Asia than in the centre of England—tlie most civilised 
country in the world. 

What did these desert downs prognosticate to us ? They prepared 
us for contemplating, without distraction of mind, that most singular 
and mysterious of all the antiquities of England; they prepared us 
for examining Stonehenge, long known from numerous desciniuions 
and yet never scon, so often and variously described, and never yet 
explained, never carefully preserved, and yet, even now, for the 
most part, undcstroyed. 

The sun was already far advanced in his course, not a single tree 
obtruded upon tho view, not a village or hamlet was visible upon 
the waste downs, here and tliOxC a few fields, but scarcely any thing 
was visible but the wide interminable downs covered with short 
grass, furnishing a scanty pasture for a few wandering sheep. From 
afar, we began to perceive a dark mass, somewhat resembling ruined 
walls, on the suriace of the flat extensive hills, and as we approached, 
we became able to distinguisk the gray upright stones, which consti¬ 
tute that singular primitive circle so rich in traditions, and called 
Stonehenge. 

We alighted, and proceeded towards these singular grave-stones 
of a long bygone race of men. It would have been impossible to haa^c 
arrived at this extraordinary monument in a more favourable moment. 
In the calm solitude of the declining evening, enlivened by the 
song of the soaring lark alone, in this desert place, and in the 
midst of this complete repose, these large masses of stone, placed in 
a circle, and resembling strong and short Egyptian columns, apjpcared 
to me Hke the hieroglyphics of the history of England, and this view 
of them produced a singular effect upon my mind. I had already pre¬ 
viously seen many similar circles of stones and monumental remains 
in the island of Rugen, also upon desert heaths and by the resound- 



ing sea, but buqK enigmatical *xnonuia@^ of,, p ages I have 

never elsewheio seen* / ' 

Having reaKsed the idea ot' the place in general, I nesEt en¬ 
deavoured to obtain a clearer notion of it by considering it in detaiL 
It is obvious drat the whole is to be regarded as a circular sacred 
place of about 300 feet in circumference. It consists of a double 
row of upright pillars, which arc connected at the tops by large 
stones laid across, and extending from pillar to pillar. The space 
between the exterior and interior circles is about eight feet wide? 
the pillars are from seven to eight ells long, and stand from 
six to seven ells from each other. The niatenal of the stones is 
quartz, and is so hard, that I found great difficulty in dripping off a 
lew pieces, even with a hammer. Of the outer circle seventeen 
pillars arc still standing, and seven fallen; of the inner, eleven are 
standing, and eight fallen; and in many the cross stone still rests 
upon tlic two uprights. On examining the w^rk, and considering 
tlic extraordinary hardness of the stone, it is impossible to avoid 
being struck with wonder at tlic execution of the tenons on the 
upper end of the upright stones and the mortises in the transverse 
blocks, which arc almost half an ell deep. When in addition to 
this it is remembered, that upright stones of this description, or 
erratic blocks of the same character dq not at all occur, and that, 
therefore, these heavy masses were probably dragged to those places— 
the manner of effecting this, however, being quite as mysterious as the 
successful working of tliq stone, the mystery of the place is increased 
to the highest degree. Iir Riigeir -and Scandinavia may be seen in 
all directions gmnite blocks lyiirg in confusion; sonro of these may 
have been collected and rolled togethijr in early ages, and set up as 
Runic stones, or laid one upon another, as tombs of the primitive 
heroes, and tliis explains the pos.sibilil@r of the origin of such ancient 
rude monuments. But the manner in which this Stonehenge has 
Lad its origin, by what race of the ancient Cymri, or Britons these 
immense efforts have been made, and by whom this great circular 
temple, or sacred field, was consecrated, how the stones were brought 
to their present situation, worked and placed one upon another, are 
questions which liavc hitherto eluded the most laborious investiga¬ 
tion and rekjarch, and the people, therefore, have made them tlio 
foundation of multitudes of fabulous traditions, assigning their 
origin and erection to black dw.arfs, and other similar absurdities. 

I had just sufficient time to take a hasty sketch of these ruins, 
and Avhilst so engaged, I could not avoid thinking of my departed 
friend Friedric'h, the landscape painter, who, with his deep poetical 
mind, would not have failed to make an admirable but somewhat 
gloomy picture out of this mass of soKtary stones, placed in the 
midst of the bare downs by which they are surrounded. Several 
monumental mounds, near the pillars, are still to be seen. Skele¬ 
tons, urns, and weapons of tbe carliest«structurc, have been found 
within them. About ft hundred yards distant from the circle, 



tbere still stands a jingle rude column, indicative cither of a place 
sepulture, or being itself a ,iiunic stone; , neither this stone, 
however, nor any of tne othera, bea^t the sUghtest trace of Kunio 
characters. 

The quiet, mysteriousness, desolation, and, at the same time, the 
picturesque appearance of the place, produced a most powerful 
influence upon us all, and ei^ecially upon his majesty, who suc¬ 
ceeded in making an admirably conceived and extremely well 
drawn outline of the Avholc; we took our departure with hesitation 
and regret, and after having entered the carriages, cast many a 
lingering look behind, tlll at last Stonehenge disappeared from our 
sight—just as history itself has long and irrecoverably lost from its 
territory tho account of the origin and early importance of tliis 
wondenul circle of stone pillars. 

The nearest town, about two English miles olF, is Ameshury, 
and from thence one’post to Salisbury. The district continues to 
be interspersed with low hills; the twilight was just departing, and 
in the cast, the red moon was rising from a violet twilight opposite 
to that derived from the setting sun. We arrived at nine o’clock, 
having had pointed out to us, by the way, a few huts, on a low hill, 
which are called Old Sarura; and, wluch, up tift 1831, had tlie 
right of returning two members to parliament. 

Salisbury, tho capital of Wiltshire, lies in a country, consisting of 
low hills, and almost destitute of trees; the sharp stone tower of the 
cathedral has a very lofty elevation, and tl\e small houses of a poor 
little town, of from 10,000 to 11,000 inhabitants, cluster around 
the church. 

As tlie moon shone so beautifully clear tlirough the windows, 
after our kte dinner, it occurred to us, that the cathedrcl would 
afibrd a charming view on such a night—and the king immediately 
resolved to pay a visit to the church before midnight. To night, 
for the first time, tho moon in England appeared to tno to shed her 
usual poetical beams upon the earth. I had seen the former full 
moon in the Isle of Wight, and she was wholly without brilliancy 
and effect, and both before |j|id after wo had sought for moonlight 
in vain. f. The cficct on this becasjon was the more splendid. The 
night was glorious, and as we approached the cathedral, in the 
warm, peaceful, and clear air, the impression made was mighty. 
This large and beautiful structure stands alone, surroimdcd by grass 
plots and lofty limes; it is in the shape of a cross, with several addi> 
tional buildings; from its centre springs up the lof^ and slender 
mire, altogether made of stone. The whole, gives one the idea of 
old German Gothic, and belongs to tho thirteenth century. It may 
well be supposed, that the various efflicts of light must necessarily 
be very considerable; the cathedral, especially when viewed from 
the shady side, from which the large gloomy mass contrasted 
Btrai^ely with tho clear ^s% and the interior of the church, seen 
through the lofty windows, appeared full of moonlight—at ono 
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place, the moon herself was sfeen through tlie'wiudo’i^ of the opp^ 
site side. The side of the mthedral; Hghte^by-i^e ihooh, was 
also very beautiful, and ourjiatc evening’s wallc ' was nielt richly 
rewarded. ’ " ' 


XLII. 

Salisbury, June 20th—Noon. 

The moonlight walk of yesterday evening was followed by an 
early sunlight walk this morning. The impression made by the 
church, which forms a double-anned cross, was splendid also by day, 
in the very clear morning. In particular pajts there is a certam 
heaviness, which even occasionally borders on ugliness; but the 
effect of the whole still remains, as that of a beautiful work, founded 
on one grand design, and consistently carried out. On this occasion 
the doors were opened, and we entered the long and very lofty 
arched aisles of a genuine German-Gothic dome. 

The erection of the church was commenced about the year 1220, 
and completed between 1250 and 1260.» The lofty stone spire was 
added 200 years later, and the four high pillars at the great cross 
arms of the church, which support its weight, have visibly de¬ 
viated somewhat from ihe pei'iiendicular. The cathedral contains 
some curious monuments; of which the most remarkable is that of 
the flist Earl of Salisbury^ which dates in the thirteenth century. 
The recumbent figure is carved in stone, clothed in chain armour, 
and holding a long tapering shield. My attention was next attracted 
by one which is completely modern—•that of Lord Malmesbury, by 
Chantrey. The conception is Both original and siniple, two things 
which, m modem works of art, very rarely occur. The artist has 
represented his subject, as one may conceive him to have appeared 
during the closing period of his life. He is represented as lying 
upon a couch, with a close-fitting nid^gown, and the lower part 
of the body covered with a quilted*coSperpane, which has furnished 
the artist with an admirable opportunity for displaying his skill in 
tlie arrangements of the folds of drapery. The head is sunk 
towards the breast, in a thinking attitude. He had been reading ; 
but the arm with the book is laid down, and the spectator can 
easily imagine, that the half-reposing, half-suffering figure is quietly 
reflecting upon what he has just read. The image of a noble, 
intelligent man, who, in the miast of bodily sufferings, still, continues 
to apply himself to the higher objects of mental development, 
is here so admirably delineated, that I must pronounce this work, 
which is also beautifully treated in marble, in .a statuary point of 
view, one of the most peculiar and remarkable of modem times. 

o 
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Adjoining the.cLuroU there are very*perfect cloisters, with highly- 
adorned’Gothic ro^fs, open windoTy arches, and free ornamental 
stone muUions. I|a4 we been able tp have visited the cloisters yes¬ 
terday evening, in the moonlight, the elFect must have been in the 
hi^iest degree splendid. Connected with the cloisters, there is a 
chapter-house—a lofty empty hall—also of Gotliic architecture— 
and remai'kablc construction. Tliis hall is octagonal, with beautiful 
high windows, and its vaulted roof is supported in the centre by a 
single slender pillar. Unhappily, this pillar also has been forced 
from its perpendicular, and the whole is, in many respects, in a 
state of decay. Some works were being carried on in this building. 
The churchj unfortunately, lies very low, so that when the small 
hill-streams, by which the town is watered, overflow, the water often 
reaches and enters the church itself. Every thing, therefore, has a 
moist appearance, tlje walls are spotted with green, and the flooi’s 
have suffered severely. The whole church, with its accessory build¬ 
ings, well deserves to bo made the subject of a detailed series of 
architectural engravings. Such a work would furnish many very 
interesting subjects to men of science in the cliaracter of the single 
ornaments, and relations of the arches, the patterns of the windows, 
doors, &c. &c. The gable over the main entrance is paiticularly 
richly adorned, and presents a most picturesque apjiearance. The 
construction of the lofty stone tower is also peculiarly remarkable. 
It is regarded as the highest spire in England, being about 400 feet 
above me surface of the ground. f 

I afterwards took a solitary walk, in the fine summer weather, 
beyond the limits of the town, to the heights which lie above, and 
from them, the cathedral firet appeared in all its grandeur. It rose 
free from the suiTounding groups of lime-trees, far abo'»c all the 
small houses, and its lofty stoCc spire sprung up aloft from its centre, 
like a slender lily. 


Weymouth, same day—Evening. 

When I returned towards noon, from my walk in Salisbury, I 
foimd that his maje.sty had determined on maldhg an excursion 
to Milton House, a seat belbnghig to the Countess of Pembroke, 
and only a few miles distant. Here we again met with one of those 
rich and charming residences with which the whole island of Great 
Britain is filled. On entering the house, the viator first passes 
into a lofty stone hall, richly adorned with suits of armour and 
statues. Among the armour is the rich suit of the first Earl of 
Pembroke; and just opposite, one not. less rich, whicli had been 
worn by a French kni^it whom he conquered. Tlie hall contains 
a number of other pieces of armour and weapons, grouped as 
trophies, as well as some fine specimens of sculptures. I was par¬ 
ticularly struck with a youthful Bacchus, which, in as far as it is 
antique, must be called efichanting; opposite to it stands a figure 
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with a cornucopia, which Is deserving of high cpQunendation. 
This is followed by a gallerjiof antiques, wl^oh iniili;;; round the 
whole court; it contains inulta sed non muitim. Occasionally 
something good, but only exceptionally. The various apartments 
of the house are also filled with pictures; but those of great value 
are fewer in number than in many other residences of a similM 
kind. There is among the rest a very remarkable piece, which 
dates from the fourteenth century, and, which was long regarded 
in England as the first oil-painting, being executed before the time 
of Johann van Eyck; it is, however, certainly executed in distemper. 

It represents on one side, on a gold ground, Richard 11., when 
young, before a bishop; and on the other, angels in white gar¬ 
ments, and with large bine swallow Avings; the figures of the 
whole arc small. The execution is very neat, but too obviously pains¬ 
taking, and without any particular beauty. »Thcrc is also an en¬ 
tombment, the style of Avhich strongly recalls that of Hemling (or 
Memling); but it is certainly not by Alliert Diirer. A piece by 
Rubens, representing four naked children playing together, is very 
splendid; the colouring is beautiful, and the flesh full of life. The 
collection contains, bcades, several pictures by Van Dyck. There 
is one especially deserving of notice, above twelve feet long, and ' 
nine broad, representing the whole family of an Earl of Pembroke, 
in which some splendid heads are portrayed. The picture stands in 
great need of being restored. 

Whilst we Avere engaged in examining the pictures, some of the 
family of the countess Avho Avere in the house, AA^ere informed of the 
arrival of the illustrious visiter. The Hon. Mr. Herbert and his 
sister, a beautiful Avoman, of a genuine noble Engli.sh figure, imme¬ 
diately t'hme, in order in pei’son to show the park at least to his 
majesty. The grounds adjoining tfle house arc distinguished by 
the complete Italian style of their arrangement and vegetation. 
Beautiful pines, evergi’een oaks, limes and cedars, form splendid 
groups, and admirably correspond Avith several of the buildings, 
which are executed in the true Italian garden style. A threatening 
storm soon hastened our return—it, hoAvcver, speedily cleared off, 
and at three o’clock we left Sali^ury in order to direct our course 
more and more towards the south coasts of England. Our road for 
some distance led through a barren district—extensive downs stretched 
along the wayside—and avc first entered a pleasant, green, well- 
watered valley on our approach to Dorchester. At a later part 
of our journey we again came to high tracts of country Avithout 
trees, and suddenly the. sea lay spread out before us—under a 
cloudy evening shy;—^bays penetrated into the land, and promon¬ 
tories, especially that of the Isle of Portland, where the beautifiil 
Portland stone is quarried, stood boldly out into the sea; in short, 
the country all at once assumed a grand and imposing character. 

We drove farther and farther doAvn' tOAvards the coast, and at 

O 2 
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length reached the .small sea-bathing’town of Weymouth, which 
consists of a long l^c of small, pretty dwelling-houses stretching 
along the shore. The harbour was spread out before us in the cahn 
evening, almost as smooth as a mirror; luckily the hotel was situ¬ 
ated close upon the sea, and my room opened upon the peacefully 
slumbering waters. As the evening darkened, I stood at the 
window and listened to the slow and weak roll of the waves upon 
the beach—and the slender crescent moon in unexpected beauty 
appeared above the azure clouds, and her light played far and wide 
upon the dark green waters. How often had I longed to behold 
this beautiful sight, and now it was full before my eyes; and thus 
it is in life—^its highest charms often come upon us wholly unsought 
and unexpected. 


LXIII. 


Exmouth, July 1st—Evening. 

In the morning early in Weymouth, the sea still lay before my 
window of a splendid mingled pearly grey and chrysopras green—on 
the left the chalk cliffs stretched away to the extremity of the bay 
•—and on my right lay the small town scattered along the shore, 
tei-miiiating just opposite, with a watch-house on a height. Several 
small vessels were lying at anchor in the offing, and the bathing- 
machines wore standing along the shore ready lor the bathers. The 
shy Avas somewhat overcast—the sun, however, at last forced his 
way through, and shone brightly. The Avhole scene gave the fidl 
impression of a beautiful calm sea-piece. I took adA'anta^c of the 
cariy morning houns, to real'fso the impression of this charming 
scene by a colour drawing. I had not enjoyed an opportunity of 
visiting a scene of this description since the time in which I had 
been on the Bay of Naples. My attempt Avas succcssfid, and the 
effect on the Avhole good. After finishing my sketch, I Avent 
doAvn to the strand, in order to breathe and enjoy the fresh sea 
breeze. There is a peculiar pleasure in breathing the fresh sea air. 
That of the Alps is also glorious, but I cannot give even it a pre¬ 
ference beyond that of the sea coast. Let every one rejoice who 
has often breathed them both. 

I stood long contemplating those clear waters, and watching those 
regular pulsations with which the gentle rippling Avaves constantly 
advanced on the small pebbles of the beach. Machines with bathers 
were being constantly draAvn into the water, and I would have had 
the greatest desire to have plugged into the pure element before 
me, Wt we took our departure as early as eight o’clock, in order 
fp; visit several of the small sea-bathing tOAvns along the pc^them 
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Wo pursued our way undcl: a warm sun for .many hours, among 
barren hills, formerly the inert sand-hills of th/ coast. Afterwards 
wc again came in si"ht of the splendid horizon of the blue sea— 
the hills of Devonaiire rose up to our view, and wo at length 
reached Lyme-Regis, situated on the coast between lofty masses of 
rocks, and especially remarkable as being the scene where so many 
fossils exist, and particularly the beds which contain those singular fo^il 
sea-lizards, to which the name of Ichthyosiiun and PledosauH have 
been given. I’he road first descends rapidly towards the shore, 
and then ascends a steep hill into the little town. We had alighted 
from the carriage, and were proceeding along on foot, when we fell 
in with a shop in which the most remarkable petrifactions and 
fossil remains—the head of an Ichthyonaiirns —beautiful ammonites, 
&c., were exlubited in the window. Wc entered and found the small 
shop and adjoining chamber completely filled with the fossil pro¬ 
ductions of the coast. It is a piece of great good fortune for the 
collectors, when the heavy winter rain.s loosen and bring down large 
masses of the projecting coast. When sucli a fall takes place, tlie 
most splendid and rarest fos.sils are brought to light, and made 
accessible almost without labour on their part. In the course of 
the past winter there had been no very favourable slip.s, and the stock 
of fossils on band was, thci-oforc, smaller than usual; still I Ibimd in the 
shop a large slab of blackish clay, in which a pcrlect Ichthyosaurus 
of at least six feet, was imbedded. This specimen would have 
been a great acquisition for many of the cabinets of natural history 
on the Continent, and I consider the price demanded, 15?. sterling, 
as very moderate. I w'as anxious, at all event.®, to write down the 
address, anjl the woman who kept the shop—lor it was a woman 
who hatf devoted herself to this scientific piutsuit—witli a firm hand, 
wrote her name, “ Mary Anmn.s,” iS my pocket-book, and added, 
as she returned the book into my hands, “ I am w'cll known 
tliroughout the whole of Europe.” 

From the hill above, the view over the town beneath, in the clear 
sun light, and its gardens, with their liigh laurel hedges, towards 
the splendid azure sea, which, in the distance, commingled with the 
clear sky, without any distinct Outline, and of the lofty reddish- 
black coast walls, was enchanting, and presented to the eye a picture 
completely southern in its chai'actcr. The sea was beating below 
on the dark-coloured beach, partly covered with sca-wced, and the 
stratification of the coast further above exhibited altenrations of the 
yellowish nagclliue and black clay, with occasional layers of chalk; 
the strata of the bold coast, in thus part of England, produce very 
picturesque effects. 

There were, besides, some very pretty dwellings by tlic way side, 
one of which particularly attracted our attention, in consequence of 
the liftndsorac gardens by which it was surrounded, and the neat 
house. The owner, who was an officer (W the Coast-guard, stationed 
here for the prevention of smuggling, invited us, in the most friendly 
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manner, to enter, conducted us to'a most charming open lodge, 
situated on the declhfity of the hill, totvards the sea, from which one 
of the most delightful views was opened to us, over this world of 
wonders, which it is possible to conceive. It was, however, impos- 
able to remain long. In another shop, in LymQ Regis, we had met 
with some drawings of a great land-slip, which had taken place, only 
a few miles distant from the town, and not far from the public road. 
The appearances were very extraordinary, and the whole was well 
worth a slight deviation from our way. The king, therefore, re¬ 
solved to visit this land-slip, and, by moans of a cross road, we soon 
reached a farm house, where wc left the carriages, and proceeded 
on foot towards the object of our visit. The slip took place in 
December, 1839. Tlic coast, at this part, chiefly consists of chalk, 
mixed with an immense quantity of flint, often of marl and conglo¬ 
merate of limestone, a-spccies of nagclfluc. The kindslip was similar 
to, and arose from, the same causes as that which occurred at Goldau, 
near the Righi, and whicl^ I had seen some years before. Hero, 
however, the slip had a more extraordinary appearance; the coast 
reached an elevation of from 500 to 600 feet close to the sea, and from 
200 to 300 yards of the surface of the land had been precipitated to the 
shore. As I stood, the steep, almost perpendicular precipice towards 
the sea, was before me; to the right lay the extensive separated 
mass of ground, divided into several deep trenches and ravines, with 
wedged shaped elevations between. Trees and hedges had been 
carried down Avith the soil in which they grew, and continued in 
the abyss into which tlicy had been precipitated; new shrubs, also, 
had taken root beneath, and the sea beat against the lowest extremity 
of the fragments; in short, the view might properly be called raagnx- 
ficent and peculiar. The relation of a homblc event, which had 
occurred two years before, contributed to strengthen the impression, 
which the view of the place natiu’ally made upon the mind. A young 
man from Hamburg, as 1 was told, had made an excursion to the 
place on horseback, accompanied by other foreigners and touinsts, 
in order to see the remarkable phenomenon. It happened to be at 
the time when Queen Victona and Rrince ‘ Albert were making 
a trip by sea along the coast, and‘the steamboat, on board of which 
the queen Avas, Iioa'c in sight at the very moment in which these 
tourists arriA'^cd at the farm house where wc left the carriages. The 
young man sprung upon his horse, in order to gallop mpidly to the 
hill on the coast, from Avhich the royal yacht was Adsible. Being 
imperfectly acquainted Avith the locality, he rode directly forward to 
the edge of the precipice, towards the sea. He came upon the 
brink of the abyss before he was aAvarc; the horse, in order to avoid 
the precipice, started aside: but the unfortunate rider, by the fierce 
of his vis inertiat, was thrown from his seat, and, probably rendered 
helpless by terror, Avas plunged headlong into the dreadfu’ abyss. 
When reached hcAvas found dashed almost to pieces, still breathing, 
but in a few minutes life Avas extinct. 
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Having gazed for some tinle from the verjr summit of the steep 
precipice upon what may be called this world vj mint;, (our position 
called to my recollection the Kdnigstuhl of the Stubbenkammer in 
Kiigen), Ave descended with some clFort and labour under the 
burning sun along tl^e side of the precipice, and afterwards walked 
leisurely over and through the tvondcrlul labyrinth of ruins; it was 
as singular as it was beautiful. A multitude of the beautiful and 
large-leaved blue Iris J'oRiidn were in I'ull flower among the bushes, 
and every now and again there opened up to our vicAV some beau* 
tiful vistas towards the glorious blue sea, Avith its broAvn and blackish 
shore. We here met Avith the whitc-tliom hedge, Avhich had been 
suddenly carried down with the land on Avhich it grcAv, and above 
us AA'c saAV the portion from which it had been violently separated. 
It continued to grow in its ncAV position, like all those common 
natures, to which it is inditferont Avhere they bye, if they have only 
tncans of nutriment. At last, alter a laborious ascent, aggravated by 
the heat, Ave reached tlic summit, and alter some very acceptable 
refreshment, entered our carriages, and drove to Sidmouth, another 
of those sea-bathing toAvns on the southern coast, AA’hich is much 
visited. 

Sidmouth, like its neighbouring toAvns, is celebrated for the mild¬ 
ness of its climate. It is much more prottjcted by the heights behind 
than Weymouth, and presents inagnlflcent vicAvs of the sea and 
rocky coasts. Tlie new, red sand-stone foimatlon, fonning extremely 
picturesque precipices, cflmmences licre, and by its intensive broAvu- 
red colour, alFords a very favourable contrast with the wMte sand of 
the shore, and the azure sea. I was very avcH pleased to find that 
that tlierc jvas some difficulty in obtaining the requisite number of 
post liorsos, and availed myself of the delay to ramble along a piece 
of coast, which presented picturesque Studies of extraordinary beauty. 
Why cannot I remain in such an enchanting country for some or at 
least for ii single day! I Avas particularly struck Avlth one charming 
vicAv; pro])erly speaking, a picture in a picture. The Avliite sand of 
the shore Ibrms a basin full of the cleare.st and purest sea water; the 
lofiy^ precipice of red and rugged sand-stone, which formed the coast, 
was distinctly and beautifully rcllfcted Irom its .surface; in addition 
to this the coast stretched aAvay behind the sand-hills, and the glorious 
blue sea beat upon tbo shore; nor AA^as there any want of accessory 
materials, for, near the shore, lay a sjnall vessel, laden with coal, 
and a Avaggon and hoi'scs stood alongside the vessel, in the shallow 
water; laboui'ers, covered Avith coal dust, Avere busy in conveying the 
coals from the ship into the waggon, which was draAvn with great 
clFort by the snorting horses, through the shallow, foaming waves, 
to^e shore. A pair of sea eagles took their flight from the rocks 
above me, screaming as they ilcAv; beautiful sea-weeds lay scu,ttei-ed 
about the shore, and pecrdiar plants, in great variety, hung doAvn 
from the crevices of the rocks, cspecisflly close to the small water 
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veins, from which tlyre was a continuous dropping. I could scarcely 
resolve to separate ffpm the beauties around me. 

. Horses were, however, at last obtained, and put to. We again 
proceeded up a steep hill, the great declivity of which was studded 
with a numter of pretty little habitations, many of them built in a 
peculiar style, with several gables, and ornamented with flag-stalls. 
At the top, the road passes through a deep cutting, and, after a short 
drive, we arrived at this place, which takes its name from its situa¬ 
tion at the place where the river Ex empties itself into the channel. 
Exmouth is also very much visited by those who wish to enjoy the 
benefits of sea air and bathing. In my “ Road Book of England,” 
Exmouth is said to be “ the oldest and best fi-equented watering- 
place in Devon;” and from the height on which our small hotel is 
situated, it can clearly be perceived that the wide bay, with its 
numerous and boldly projecting promontorias, must be a place 
in which ships can lie in perfect safety, sheltered from every 
storm. We went down to the shore, and found it covered with the 
finest sand, in which here and there were specimens of the violet 
Convolvulus (Convolvulus Soldanella), and the blue flowering 
Erymjiuin maritimum, and imdtitudes of shells of various colours 
The evening had become gloomy, but calm and warm; merchant 
vessels at anchor, were scattered about in the bay; small fishing-boats 
were cleaving the glassy ■watcre, enclosed by the beautiful projecting 
headlands; whilst two ships, with their full-set sails, flapping loose, and 
scarcely able to catch a breath of -wind, weie being towed out to sea 
by a fishing-boat. The whole scene was charming; and when vre 
remembered the noon-tide heat, the cool sea air proved doubly de¬ 
lightful and refreshing. 


XLIV. 


Plymouth, July 2nd—Evening. 

Exmouth BAY penetrates deeply into the land, so that it would 
have added greatly to the distance to have driven round; the 
carriages were, therefore, early in the morning put on board of 
boats, and thus conveyed acrotss the water to a sandy promontory on 
tire opposite side, from which they were drawn by horses, sent for 
the purpose, to the high-road on the further side. We, ourselves, 
passed the bay in a small row-boat, enjoying the delightful morning 
air, and glorious sunlight reflected in all directions from the clear 
waveg. Just opposite there lies a height, called “ Pleasant 
from-which the view of the neighbourhood was truly delightful; 
it was, however, still more charming when we went down to the 
wi4e randy beach, and pro(}eeded to the’ place, at which the bold 
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and lofty conglomerate rocki came close np ta the sea, whei^ the 
foaming tide rushes into th(^ cavities, which^he violence of the 
waves have formed in the friable rocks. Some time still elapsed 
before the carriages arrived, which I employed in taking a sketch 
of a portion of tne, coast. The forms and colours belonged to tlie 
genuine picture style—magnificent and imposing. 

About ten o’clock, the carriages were ready; the road follows 
an ascending direction for a short distance—^passes through a deep 
cutting, and again comes to the coast at Dawlish. The situation 
of this little bathing-place is extremely delightful. An amphi¬ 
theatre of red walls of rock, hero and there covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, and projecting beyond each other like the sid<! scenes of 
a stage, surrounded the little bay, along the shore of which great 
pyramidal masses of rock presented thcm.selves to the eye; a number 
of pretty little houses in the fore-ground, and near the shore, a 
coast-guard station, for the prevention of smuggling. Ihe man on 
the look-out stood with a telescope in his hand, instead of a gun; 
and near at hand were boats drawn up upon the shore, which could be 
immediately manned and pushed into the water, as soon as any 
thing suspicious came in sight. Tdic whole was very new and 
peemiar; but our eyes continually reverted to the splendid blue sea, 
the masses of steep red rocks, the singtil.av ravines and breaches 
formed in the rocky walls, and the distant bhicish coast. 

Again we proceeded through a hilly country, across a cultivated 
district, and tracts rich ^in vegetation, till wc readied Tcigumoutli, 
a watcring-pliicc upon a still larger scale than those through which 
we had passed. A number of liouses with cohmms in front, and 
the Bath Jlotel, form a tcnracc fronting the sea.' Before the 
terrace is a large grass plot; thcn^come the sand hills, .against 
which the sea beats, and on both sides an extensive coast stretching 
to a distance on the left towards Dawlish, and on the right, a series 
of progressively ascending and then rapidly descending rocks. 

The sky which had been hitherto so clear, here became overcast, 
and we drove througli the midst of heavy rain through the town 
to the uxin bridge over the Teign—up an ascending road, and lost 
sight of the sea for a long distance,—^thcii penetrated into a richly 
wooded rocky valley, which became deeper and deeper, till at last, 
on our exit from this gorge, Toix^iiay appeared in view. The strata 
of stone hero changed to a hard limestone resembling black mar¬ 
ble, and the liouses of the little town itself arc built close to, and 
in some measure high up against the rocks. Wc only stopped to 
change horses—we had merely an opportunity of takiim a hasty 
glance at such parts of the town as lay near the hotel. There is a 
small harbour in the middle of the town, which was at the moment 
dry, and two or three small trading vessels were heeled upon the 
beach in order to be repaired: without the harbour, several boats and 
small craft were at anchor; around the place some elegant shops. 
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^libiting articles i-iiade of the beadtifiil polisbed marble of the 
^strict. We then drove along^tbe bay of Torquay; here, too, the 
sands were dry in consequence of the ebb, and numbers of waggons 
were employ^ in bringing away the sea wrack, probably to be 
used as a manure. As we proceeded, we entered further into the 
hilly district, whose irregular outline bore testimony to the hard 
nature of the rocks by which it was formed, and at length, on- 
des<!tending a very steep hill, we came to Kingswear, on the Dart, 
from which the carriages with the servants were sent forward to 
Totness, along the bank of the river, whilst we entrusted ourselves 
to the Dart itself, in a small row boat, and proposed to go by water 
to the same place The Dart is here about four times the width of 
the Elbe, at Dresden, and presented a very pretty appearance, as 
the old town of Dartmouth, which lay on the opposite side, on a 
wooded hill, was ref ected in its clear smooth waters. The king 
was anxious to sec the actual embouchure of the river, and 
the boatmen, therefore, firat rowed southward between the high 
i*ocks of both banks, till avc began to be very sensible of the swell 
of the sea. To the right Lay Dartmouth Castle, very picturesquely 
situated upon rocks, brown with sea Avrack, and St. Patrick’s Chapel; 
to the loft, and somewhat further offj Kingswear Castle appeared, 
also built upon rocks, but ‘in ruins. Across the sea, wc had a full 
view of the Start Point with its light-house; around us, in all 
directions, small lishing-boats under sail, rode over the swelling 
Avaves—and the whole was charming in' the highest degree!— 
Our men then roAved back, and Ave now enjoyed a delightful view 
of the scenery of Dartmouth Castle and town, and of the Asshole 
rocky but richly wooded shores of the bay. We stopped for a few 
minutes at the town, because the boatmen said they requhed 
longer oars to pull against the stream, and I was delighted thus 
to have an opportunity of seeing the manner in Avhich the 
houses of such people arc constructed in these small sea-coast 
towns.. Small old houses are situated so close on the banks of 
the Dart, which, like the Thames at London, is here more a 
branch of the sea than a river, that ladders reach from the doors 
of the houses immediately down into the water. We were 
taken to a landing-place, at which a number of small boats were 
lying together; the boatmen landed, climbed up the ladders, 
made some changes in their dress, and brought longer oars. They 
again clambered down into the boat, whilst several of their wives 
standing at the doors kept gazing down with curiosity at the 
strangers beneath. At length we pushed off and proceeded further 
up the stream. 

Every thing around breathes the air of the most peculiarly de¬ 
voted sea life. Some boys were pushing about in a yawl, and 
amusing thcm^lvcs by sailing a small boat with full spread, trian¬ 
gular linen sails, Avhich the Tight wind drove merrily onward, till 
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the boys rowed after, and brought it back agaii^, merely to repeat 
the sport. Large boats also parsed ijs close by and when one bears 
in mind, that in such amusements and in such labours of the com¬ 
mon sailors and boatmen, those mariners are formed with whom the 
fleets of England are manned, by which she carries on her wars, 
and makes distant regions of the ivoiid tributary to her sway—these 
^parently trivial things assume a higli and significant importance. 
The Dart aflbrds a safe I'cftige lor ships which are compelled to !bok 
for shelter in the Channel, and has room enough to contain t500 
sail. The sailors and boatmen who live here have, therefore, the- 
most various opportunities of employment, and it was a matter of 
particular interest to me, after having seen the; great arsenals of the 
navy in Portsmouth, and the great licrocs of the fleet in I..ondon, to 
bo*able to cast a glance here upon the ordinary occupations and 
coin«e of life of the common seamen. The sail*up the placid ivatcrs 
of the Dart, to Totness, about ten miles distant, is very remarkable. 
The wooded hills on both sides approach nearer and nearer to tlic 
banks, and seem sometimes to enclose the hay, as if it wore a lake. 
During our little voyage, the sky became overcast, the wind rose, 
and our boatmen put up two small sails, such as may have been used 
in the inlancy of navigation, one of which was held by a servant, 
whilst Baron von (Terstiorf steered, and ^ic trvo boatmen pulled the 
oars. On the hanks of the river there arc numerous small parks 
and country houses, one of which, (xrcenway House, was pointed 
out by the sailors as Imving formerly been the residence of Sir 
Walter Raleigh; and here tobacco is said .to have been livst smoked 
in Europe—on which occasion I did not fail to reflect, with what 
reverence and piety some of my friends, who arc zealous smokers, 
would have greeted the place. As proceeded, it became more 
and more solitary-—nothing but green wooded hills on each side, 
and a broad and almost stagnant water. At some distance, there 
were two boats employed in catching salmon. Our boatmen called 
to the men to exhibit some of their take, and they right cheerlully held 
up some of the large and silvery sparkling fish to our view. The woods 
clothe the hills to the water’s C(^e; the Avater itself contains sea¬ 
weed, and tastes brackish, but has a turbid and stagnant appearance. 
Herons evei’y now and again rose from the banks, flcAv lor a short 
distance, and alighted again amongst the reeds; the impression 
upon my mind was very singular. SomcAvhat in this manner, I 
bethought me, must it be, when people land upon a newly-discoA'ered 
country, and sail up such a bay into a wild and lonely soli¬ 
tude. The Romans, perhaps, may have in this manner entered 
the Tliaraes—and even have sailed into this very stream—and 
■what has not passed over these coasts since that period! Almost 
800 years ago, William the Nonnan landed not far from this very 
place. ^ 

Tima we proceeded farther and farther ; the hanks became 
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again more cultivated, the bay more‘like a river, and continually 
narrower; and at length Totness,appeared in sight. Even here there 
is still a yacht, and slight remaining traces of sea-water. A bridge 
closes the further navigation of tire stream, and we landed at 
the garden steps, at which we found tlic carriages had already 
arrived. I confess I experienced a singular fechng, when I rc- 
llectcd that a person coming, as it were, from America, might land 
hefll, as in jest, at the garden steps of a little river. The whole 
bay is one of the best examples of those which form the most com¬ 
plete intermediate link between the open sea and the interior 
country! 

Whilst the horses w-cro being ordered and put to, we rambled 
up the street of the little town. It is a small quiet place, and yet 
its intercourse with distant regions of the world is made obvious 
in many ways. It stKuck me vrith surprise, on passing a shoemaker’s 
shop, to see a pair of small Chinese ladies’ shoes lying amongst the 
variety of wares exposed for sale. In what shop in any small 
town in the Interior of the Continent could such a thing be seen? 

'ITio evening had again become very beautiful, only somewhat 
hazy in the ivest. The roads were full of life, particularly of 

f ersons upon horseback—^not only men, but women also and boys, 
t continually recalled Italy to my mind, when I saw a horse with 
a basket swung at each side—as on the mules in Naples—and a 
woman seated between, riding boldly on. The boys also ride 
their ponies with great courage, ivliich, although small, are lively, 
and go at a rapid pace. In a word, w'hethcr on hoi'sebaek or ship¬ 
board, the English know how to get forward! The build of the 
people, too, is hero very fine; faces with fine features, and healthy, 
vigorous children, everywhere present themselves, ’ The sun had 
set, a hazy evening glow veiled the west, and Venus became for a 
moment visible, but following close upon the sun. It was such an 
evening as invites to meditation. Such was its clFcct upon me, as 
I sank into the corner of our comfortable carriage; and 1 was only 
recalled to myself and to the world, when the sudden extraordinary 
appearances of the rocky masses burst upon my attention in the in¬ 
creasing darkneas, as wc passed the stone quarries near Plymouth; 
soon after the lights of the town became visible. We always expe¬ 
rience a singular sensation, on entering a new and strange place in 
the obscurity of night; all kinds of figures rise before us, and we 
find it impossible to discern their significance or distinguish theiif 
form. Fancy becomes lively, and gives them sometimes one cha¬ 
racter and sometimes another. Thus it was on this evening, as we 
drove into the streets of this celebrated naval harbour. Here a 
canal, was to be seen. Among the dark masses of houses, the masts 
of sor^e merchant ships suddenly shot up; there the gas-lights were 
reflected from a basin, and near at hand the large skeleton of a 
ship upon the stocks! We drove on through the streets, still.be- 
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coming more and. more noisjf* till at length wcjapproached a large 
building with a portico, consisting of a double row of columns—can 
it be a theatre or a museum? It is fhc Royal itotel, which, indeed, 
contains a theatre and a ball-room; but even this large building, 
filled to overflowing as it was with strangers, could with difficulty 
provide accommodation for his majesty and oui-selves. 


XLV. 


Liskeard, July 8rd—Evening. 

Tub occunences of this day liavc left behind a certain satisfaction, 
which I can only fully explain by calling to nflnd how many days 
past my mind and eyes have been wholly occupied with the scenery 
of nature, Avhilst to-day a change has taken place, and numerous human 
individualities and circumstances have been brought objectively 
before me. So much, however, is certain. Whoever has had great 
experience in self-contemplation as Avell as in intercourse with the 
world, can never feel his mind sufficiently deeply impressed, to say 
nothing of satisfied with the cliarmsof natural scenery, but man and 
the depths of his own mind and soul must necessarily become more and 
more the chief objects and study of his existence. It is singular, when 
in this respect we look bSck upon the Greeks, and think of the rela¬ 
tion in which they stood to nature, with the simple and yet deeply 
meditative manner of their existence. Tliey possessed all the organs 
for the enjoyment of the external elements of nature, but they 
were fai' from indulging in that sentimental adoration which in 
recent times has degenerated into a sort of woi’ship of particular kinds 
of scenery and countries. Tliis species of glorifying nature, which 
leads multitudes of idlers from time to time up mountains and into 
valleys, in order to enable them to utter a few worthless common¬ 
places on the cliarms of scenery, was at that time, and even in the 
middle ages, something altogether unknown. I am w’ell aware that 
this tendency of the ago is coimcdled with much that is refined and 
thoughtful—that it is grounded upon a really deeper insight into 
nature, and that the idea of the external life of the earth has made 
a deeper impression upon mankind; but these more elevated feelings 
and this deeper experience are, relatively speaking, the property only 
of the feAV,' and do not invalidate the conclusion, that among the 
incapable many, this tendency has degenerated into an actual cari- 
catum. And even the few who have this experience know well, 
that a single conscious intelligence is elevated far above all the suns 
and stars that roll and shine m unconscious splendour—^far above all 
the rocks, mountains, rivers, and waves of the ocean, that exist Avith- 
out conscious thought—^nay, that pro^lerly speaking, that sea of 
unconscious growth and decay, first attains to an actum existence by 
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xoeans of the conscli,<us mind receiving the unconscious into itself; it 
iff^nnewhat as Gotne expresses himself in that splendid passage con¬ 
cerning Winkelmanin: “ For whereto serves all this display of suna 
and moons and planets, of stars and milky way, of comets and ne- 
buke, of worlds created and'still starting into being, if last of aU 
there is not a happy human being, unconsciously rejoicing in his 
existence?” I now revert to the history of the events of the day. 

As early as half-past eight o’clock I took a solitary ramble about 
the streets of Plymouth. It was a beautiful bright morning, but 
all was very dull in the streets and on the public places, to which 
the closed doors of the houses greatly contributed. The English in 
general axe by no means early risers. Eight o’clock, even in the 
busiest hotels, is very early, and a regular treaty must be entered 
into to get a comfortable breakfast before nine o’clock. The case 
is the same in all ijpnks of society; even the working classes are 
not fond of early hours, and in the higher ranks of society the 
morning hours can, of course, be only figuratively spoken of. In 
return, however, not only do evening parties contmue till early in 
the morning, as is also the case elsewhere, but even serious business; 
for example, the sitting of Parliament is sometimes protracted to 
four or five o’clock in the morning. I walked through several 
streets, but found nothing particular to look at; examined some 
of the little new gray houses, read some handbills, in which vessels 
were recommended to emigrants to America, and travellers to 
Cairo, and then returned to the colossal Royal Hotel. 

Shortly after, I accompanied the king on a short walk to a lofty 
point above the harbour. We saw from this point the large and 
extensive bays formed by the embouchures of the Tamar and tlie 
Plym, the grey and reddish marble rocks of the coast, and the 
several forts and works; furfner to sea stretched the long break¬ 
water with its h'ghthouse, which preserves the hays from the violence 
of the sea; and higher up, on the horizon was to be seen the long 
xidge of the Dartmoor hills, the highest in Devonshire. In 
the other direction was situated Devonport, the liarbour of Ply¬ 
mouth, on a bay which penetrated somewhat deeper into the land. 
A wood of masts furnished evidence of the activity of the place, 
which carries Ci^ithe principal part of its commerce with the West 
Indies and the Mediterranean. Close under our feet wore to be 
seen a number of curiously shaped rocks, covered below water¬ 
mark with brown and yellow fucus; and in the clear waves, which 
beat with a gentle swell against the coast, boys were bathing. 
Boats and vessels of various sizes were passing to-and fro; the 
view was grand and extensive, and the air of wie sea was parti- 
cojUrly refreshing. 

^Cn our return we found Admiral Sir D. Milne, the Governor 
(^Plymouth, waiting to conduct, his majesty over the docks' at 
Ip^cnport. We followed in another carnage, and passed trough 
of workshops amilar to those in Portsmouth, but not so per- 



fect) and nnt jn^ in action hy steam. SteBine)k are tiot Iniilt liere^ 
large foundtieSj in wMcli ancners are cast, rop&>vinBU^and skelekosg 
of ships tile height of houses, are to be seen Kero, as weU as large 
shijM laid up in dry docks to be rej^ired. 

Sir Samuel Pym, governor of the docks, and Sir H. Sfuntay, 
commander of the garrison, with several other officers, accompanied 
his majesty. Close^ to the docks is situated a little hiU, plant^ 
with myrtle, hypericura, and ivy, upon which tliere is a sort of 
hermitage, dedicated to the memory of George IV., who used 
often to sit there. We next drove to the admiral’s house, where 
we were to take lunch. The house is beautifully situated, and in 
a commanding situation, high above the harbour; before it is the 
signal terrace, bristling with cannon; further out is to be seen the 
breakwater, and beyond this the blue sea. The family of the ad¬ 
miral, all bom in Scotland, were present, pesides the mother, 
there were two amiable and graceful daughters, the elder of whofia 
soon commenced a conversation with me. Their brother. Captain 
Milne, who was also present, is captain of the Caledonia, a ship 
of 120 guns, now lying off the breakwater, and is to sail to-morrow 
for Gibraltar; a young relation was also present, a boy of about 
thirteen, but a midshipman, and about to sail for India in a few 
d^s. Thus I had to-day a representatian of a naval life, and its 
effects upon human relations in general, before my eyes; the same 
that I had yesterday seen in miniature in Dartmouth, and had 
considered, as it were, afrits commencement. 

Before the -windows of the drawing-room ran a gallery or bal¬ 
cony, from which we had the most beautiful view of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Tlie park of Mount Edgecumbe was particularly pointed 
out to US', ’which, with its woods and buildings, lined the opposite 
shore; a splendid telescope was als8 set up, that we might see 
something of the Caledonia from here, although we intended to 
sec more of her at a later period. 

During lunch my amiable neighbour talked much to me of Scot¬ 
land, which she said she liked better than any place else, and dwelt 
on her happy life there with her parents; although in these more bus¬ 
tling scenes, amusement and interest were not wanting, she still longed 
to he again in her Scotland. Tliis ndiveti, united-^ith the simpli¬ 
city and openness of the whole family, made a most agreeable im¬ 
pression on my mind. Even the meal itself partook of the same 
character of simplicity and nationality, with its excellent beef, cold 
meat, green peas, dried potatoes, and excellent claret and champagne. 
1 found here the kind of manners, neither too shy nor too forward, 
which belong to no particular nation, hut are universal, and which 
cause men to feel as one of the same country, and, therefore, almost 
immediately at home. 

We now rose and descended to the po rt, where the well-manned 
Admiralty barge wafl waiting for -ua. We first passed across the bay 
to visit the breakwater, a cdossal work, begun in 1812, and not yet 
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and wHcli|haa^xdred^atmimQf 20,<^ alm<»t evaiy year, 

bi^akwater^ia certaii^y die most enormous'vrorks of 

Modern times. Ckintipescd of immense squared blocks of rock, it is 
about ^.mile long at the top, where it is intended as a promenade, 
fifteen to eighteen feet wide, and about twenty-five to thirty feet 
above high-water-mark; it slopes towards the water on both sid^, and 
towards the open sea it is still further protected by rough masses of 
rook. 


- We approached the breakwater and ascended it, just at the point 
where, close to the entrance to the port, stands the new lighthouse, 
only just completed, and built of tlic best granite. This was as¬ 
cended : it was very interesting to me to get a good and clear idea of 
the whole internal arrangement of such a lighthouse, and of the 
nature of the existence of the men employed in it. The house is 
very slender, entirely composed of square pieces of the best granite, 
diosely fitted together, and about four stories high. It contains 
merely the spiral stairs and som» vaulted chambers, containing the 
necessary provision of oil, wicks, &c., and of food for the two men 
employed to watch the light; and at the top the colossal lamp, made 
in l\ris, fed with the purest train oil, and provided with a piece of 
machinciy, which supplies the oil according as it is necessary, and 
communicates with the men by means of a bell when the vessel 
containing the oil is empty. The most remarkable part of it is the 
external cylinder, two feet in diameter, and above three feet high, 
ground in a peculiar way, and of thepurestglass,inwhich the French 
manufactories are still superior to the English. Tliesc crystal sur¬ 
faces thus placed at various angles, arc found to throw the rays from 
the internal cylinder, half of white and half of red glass, in all di¬ 
rections through the windows which suiround the whole. It is found 
that the light produced by train oil produces a great ellect at a con- 
sddcrable distance, by means of this arrangement; gas is said to give 
a brighter light at a less distance, but not to be visible so far off If 
this assertion is well founded, it is a property which would appear 
to refer to some qualitative relations of light, which have not yet 
been considered. 


The external windows arc carefully covered with green blinds by 
day, as otherwise, the rays of the sun reflected by the cylinder, 
would infallibly kindle the lamp- A-t night, on the contrary, the 
light is so bright, that the sea birds, attracted by it, frequently fly 
with such violence against the windows as to break them. 

The dreadful lonehness of the two beings who live here, was quite 
‘clear to my mind; I fancied their situation in stormy nights, when 
the foam is dashed over the windows of the light room, when the. 
storm- rages, and when by day ,they look over the raging sea from 
such a , height. And yet this is inite a comfortable jpoaition com- 
^ed>^^ that in the EddystoneXighthouse, which is rituated, so 
..Jpfe'ifiifefe sea, on a small r6ck, that » could only just be seen with 
■■BiBhifeope as a line on the horiaon. 
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-well WOT& seeing, hat-we mtuk hay^had & st;(^ti)j«x 
to he able to ^t there in a short».dme. "We feereifore ’ #ie6i 
again along the breakwater, in order to eec the place whbf%llhi ‘^o^ 
lence of the wavffli had made a breach, even in this iihii^^e Wbirfc 
We found a number of workmen occupied in repairing the dlniage} 
enormous iron cranes were, employed in lifting immense pieces of 
rock out of ships, and placing them in the necessary- positions; 
stonemasons were at work, others were employed in fastening 
large iron cramps ; the destruction was very extensive. Whoever 
-wi^es to get a correct idea of the force Avhich the waves exert, 
will here find an excellent, opportunity for so doing. Stones of 
from sixty to eighty tons’ weight had been hurled out of their places, 
and in the last year only, it happened that the hull of a stranded brig 
had been cast W the storm right over the breal^water. 

For myself, 1 W'as much interested in observing the damage, not 
caused all at once by a storm, buttby degrees by the animal -world 
in such immense works. I saw a number of blocks of stone, which had 


lost their hold from being pierced through and through by the little 
■Pholaxlcs ; the firm, blackish limestone in particular—a sort of com¬ 
mon but very hard marble—^was bored in many places so as to look 
like a honeycomb. One of the officers caused a workman to knock 
me off a piece of this, cursing at the same time the damage that 
these mseefo, as he called them, did, Avithout paying particular regard 
to the distinctions of natva-al history. Many of these little shell-fish 
Avere still to he found in the holloAvsof the stone, and it formed peculinp 
matter for consideration to perceive that it is exactly this limestone 
.which consists principally of shells in another form, Avhich the fish 
of the pfesent world destroy. In a phy.«Iological point of Anew, 
the manner in Avhich these little mollusca are enabled to produce 
these effects still requires much explanation. 

Wc were now to pay a visit to the Caledonia^ a ship of war, just 
ready for sea, which lay not far from the breakAvatev; atc returned, 
therefore, to our boat, and proceeded to this lloating fortress. We 
came alongside under the guns of this mighty vessel, the ladder 
hung down, wc entered at the snitill port of the main-dock, where 
the captain and officers rccclA'cd the king, and conducted him to the 
quartet-deck; here the men were draAvn up under arms, and the 
^ip’s band struck up “ God save the Queen.” It produced a pecu¬ 
liar effect on mo thus to ascend the dark staim in the interior of such 


a mighty, Avooden building, and then to step out upon the quarter- 
deck, and to find the men under arms in the midst of ropes and 
cannon; and the effect was increased, because in this case no pre¬ 
parations had been made to receive his majesty, as had been doifo on 
Wrd the Victory (on the contraryj^i from respect to his incognito, no 
salute was fired, and there was no" formal parade),*hut wc saw merely 
a vessel prepared for battle and -victory* aimed in the latest style, 
and just about to sail. We now proceeded to view the internal ar- 
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rangemonts. First| the cabin df the commander and the rooms ap¬ 
propriated to the iieutenauts. Tlieslatter produced a remarkable 
effect: they are at the same time rooms for cannon, and near the 
slight h6d::Btood a cannon on its low carriage in each. Above the 
port-hole is the small window, beside it a httle book-shelf, and this, 
together witli a table and chair fastened to the floor, constitutes the 
whole furmture of these small apartments. Such an existence be¬ 
tween cannon and bed, which latter may easily, under such circum¬ 
stances, become their bier, is certainly peculiar, and leads one to 
expect a peculiar life. We then visited the decks, where cutlasses 
are placed all round in such a manner as to be immediately at hand 
in case of a battle; we next saw the cannon and everything required 
for tlieir use, the arsenal, the kitchen, and the surgery, and we were 
about to pass into tlie hospital, hut were requested not to do so, as 
the death of a patient from consumption was momentarily expected. 
We thus descended to the liftJi deck, and here, as in the upper ones, 
every thing was in the neatest condition possible. The lower part 
of the whole ship was filled with the iron water tanks, which I have 
ah’eady noticed, out of which, that is, one after the other, the water 
can be pumped up to the upper decks, and to the kitchen, by means 
of a leather hose; One of the tanks was opened, and wc were pre¬ 
sented with some glasses of-the water. It was quite fresh, clear, and 
sweet. Wc then returned to the captain’s room, and thence, before 
leaving tlie vessel, wo passed along the gallery, which runs all rotmd 
the stem of the ship. A peoidiar looking apparatus here caught my 
eye. It consisted of two hollow iron balls fastened together by a 
cross-bar, from the middle of Avhich an iron tube descended per¬ 
pendicularly; the whole fastened to a windlass by ropes. I in-, 
quired its use, and was told that the iron tube contained<=tho com¬ 
position used for Bengal lightff, and that in case of any accident or 
attack by night, this composition was set on lire, and let down to 
the surface of the waves, where it floated, thus lighting up a con¬ 
siderable extent of water. In a word, such a ship is as perfect a 
specimen of an organisation complete and perfect in itself as can 
be found, to serve the great objects of a state. Of course, every 
thing in this floating coinmuuifty, consisting merely of men, is 
under the strictest subordination and the most passive obedience, 
depending upon the word of the captain alone. 

The sky had become cloudy* during the time we were on the 
breakivater, and now a misty rain w.as falling, veiling land and sea. 
Tlio Admiralty boat had been provided with a covering for our 
retiun, by hoops being set up and covered with sails, and we then 
proceeded to Mount Edgecumbe, situated opposite to Devonport, a 
propcs^ belonging to the nobleman of the same title, and celebrated 
as i^raing a delightful point of .view. As soon as we landed we 
foi^^'light carriages in waiting to cpnvey us through the park to 
tj^heights. There were quantities of fallow deer au around. The 
above of all the various bays, of Devonport with its har- 
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tour and forts, of Plymouth and the mounljims behind it, was 
splendid. Unfortunately, the* sky was gray and rainy. This point 
must be so much the more interesting, becausc^the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood also is very interesting. In front the rocky ri^^ descends 
rather steep to the sea, and is covered on the top with'qmtea soutiir 
ern vegetation. Pines, cypresses, cork-trees, arbutus', lauM, and 
Portugal laurel, cystus and hypericum calycinum, fonning the under*- 
wood. In fine weather, and with a bright sun, one might think 
oneself on the Gulf of Naples. On the other side of the height are 
tracts quite wild—heath, moors, pine forests. A number of half¬ 
wild horseswere grazing up above, and a few galloped for a long way 
beside us; plenty of game at the same time. A large Newfoundland 
dog hunted out a couple of fa^vns. In these scenes we found that 
contrast between the highest cultivation and entire wildness and 
barrenness which I have so often had occasion t<j remark in England. 
The excellent old Admiral Milne, notwithstanding liis eighty-one 
yeare, insisted cn accompanying his majesty cvciywhere, and walked 
about even in the rain uncovered. 

After descending again from these jn-etty plantations, wo found 
near the house the proper gardens, Avith greenhouses, fountains, and 
a rich orangery. In a beautiful summer, all this promises a most 
dcllghtlul retreat. Unfortunataly, the state of health of the OAvner 
is not such as to permit him to enjoy it, and he Avas obliged, years 
ago, to seek an alleviatSPn of his sulferings in the medicinal spiings 
of Germany, but unfortunately Avithout ellect. 

We had noAv to take measures for our further progress, as the 
king had determined on visiting the Land’s End, and avc Averc, 

^ therefore, obliged to take leave of ouv I’riendly hosts. We again 
took on? Seats in the admiralty barge, and passed over to Start 
Point, whither our carriages had already been conveyed—this little 
trip, too, AA'as interesting, we passed by scA'cral dismasted mcn-of- 
Avar, and saw, among others, the San Joseph, the large Spanish 
ship taken at the battle of Trafalgar; and the harbour and town, 
seen over the green sea, offered some very pretty vicAVs. 

We now landed, paid our respects, and I had particulai'ly to take 
leave of the admiral’s stair-oflicef, Mr. Kemble, Avith whom I had 
conversed much, and from whom I had rcceiA'od much information. 

We then qiiickly entered our carriages, passed through a hilly 
country, thickly planted with trees, during an almost continuous 
rain, along a road which wound very much, in order to avoid the 
marshy bogs frequent along this coast, and Avhich frequently strctcK 
far into the land. Liskeard, a little old toAvn, on a road not often 
travelled, ended our day’s journey. What sort of lodgings a nu¬ 
merous party Avould have got in Germany, in a town of the same 
size, need not be gone into; here, on the contrary, aa-c had very 
conifortahle apartments; here Ave had plated caitdlcsticks and silver 
forks at table, and in a short time w^^re enjoying a good diimer, 
Avith excellent attendance.' 

P 2 
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Penzance, July 4th—Evening. 

This day began with warm sunshine in Liskeard, then changed 
into violent rain, and ended with a beautiful serene evening. W^o 
walked a little Avay from Liskeard early this morning, waiting for 
the carriages to overtake us; and I Avas obliged, in consequence of 
our not being quite sure of our Avay, to enter the little shop of a 
Quaker, in order to make inquiries. It Avas interesting to me to 
have an opportunity of observing one of this sect of Christians, Avho 
are very numerous in this part of the country. Tlie man in his 
old-fashioned coat, and broad-brimmed hat, looked like honesty 
itself, but dry, and notwithstanding all his Christianity, quite de¬ 
voted to gain. Through a hilly cohntry, avcU planted with trees, 
we arrived in the middle of the rain at Bodmin, a toAvn formerly of 
some consequence, containing a priory, a cathedral, and thirteen 
churches, but Avhich has now lost much of its importance. While 
the horses were being changed, aa'c had time to see the principal 
church, the only one now left, a very pretty old Gothic building; 
the large square tower in the front of the sloping roof is very pic¬ 
turesque, and is adorned .Avith figures placed in niches in the AA'all, 
representing God the Father, the Virgin and Child, and several 
saints. Opposite the church is a capacious market-house, large 
enough to contain the several stands for the sale of articles of dally 
use, partly below, and partly upon a lofty gallery. The English, 
it must be confes.sed, are fiir before us in these conA'enient arrange¬ 
ments for the sale of daily necessaries. Here commonly one secs, 
even in small towns, neat and covered market-places, whilst«a market 
with us presents, in bad Aveathor, the most disagreeable, and CA’cn 
dirty appearance. Hence through Truro to Rednxth, beyond 
which we entered the region of the copper and tin mines. Even 
before this avc had seen scA’^eral shafts, .and on one occasion had 
passed a place in a w.asto and deserted heath, Avhere porcelain earth 
IS dug up, Avhich is partly used in a pottery c.stabhshed close by. 
Beyond Kcdmth, on the contraryi,. AA'cre the regular works, which 
employ many Avorkraen, and Avhere, particularly lately, since more 
attention has been paid to the mining operations, the population 
has greatly increased. This too, Avas the district, the richness of 
Avhich in tin, rendered England so celebrate^ among the ancients. 
We entered one of the largest of the works, where the copper ores 
are first roughly extracted by the hand of man, and afterwards 
beaten out, ground, and stamped, by steam. Another steam-engine 
puts the baskets in motion, Avhich arc continually descending into 
and ascending from the shafts. Tlie motion is communicated to 
more remote shafts by means of chains, which nm ovc: wheels 
placed jteilual distances, in order to’avoid as much as possible 
the lo^^^ower by friction. Whilst we remained at the works, 
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500 work-people were engaVed, in . the afternoon, nnder-ground. 
Men and boys entered at one place, women and girls at another. 
Much of the labour of the works is also performed by girls or 
women; we saw whole rows of girls occupied with iron hammers. 
Notwithstanding this, their apjiearancc was cheerful, and tlicir health 
vigorous, and the ivhole form of handsome build. The clear gain 
in copper was estimated at 2000/. per month. Tliis country is 
completely within the district of the primitive mountains; and just 
opposite the works lies a ban’cn hill covered with granite rocks, and 
crowned by an old castle in ruins; not far from thence a park ap¬ 
peared to commence (probably Tchidy J’urk, the seat of Lord do 
Dunstanville), and from the summit of a hill within its bounds 
there arose a lofty, columnar, but tasteless monument. 

Tlic character of the country changes more and more as the 
narrow south-west point of England is aiiproaclx'd. On the horizon 
in the west, the ocean is already seen, the trees hccome smaller 
and of stunted growth, and the evergreen oak is of frequent oc- 
cuiTencc. Tlic habitations arc for the most part poor; hut stout, 
portly children run about the roads, and girls of fine ruddy com¬ 
plexion often appear at the doors of the huts by the way-side, 
dressed like towns-peoplc, with necklaces, and their liair fixed in 
lodes upon the crown of the head. In* the neighbourhood of the 
mines, a great number of new and very pretty houses stand by the 
way-side, which are occupied as dwellings by the miners. The 
rearing of pigs seems to be universal, for numbers of animals of 
tins description were everywhere to be seen, especially of a black 
race, similar to those which are to he met Avith in such numbers 
around JjTaples. In addition to this, the roads are worse in this 
part of the country than clscwhcup, and the postilions also; al- 
though the horses and harness arc always good. 

At length we catnc in sight of the sea to the south, and a sin¬ 
gular pyramidal rock with a castle rises to the vicAv on the coast; 
we were now at Mount Bay, and soon arrived at Mazarion, the oldest 
toAvn on this coast, and in the district, in which, according to some 
accounts, the Ictis of the Romans was situated, known as the 
earliest market for tin.* 

The rock lying right over against it in the sea, now first ap¬ 
peared in all its singularity. This is Mount St. Michael, formerly 
a place of pilgrimage, at wliich many miracles ivcrc ivorked, but now, 
wuh its old castle and church, it is merely a place of resort for tourists 
and paintci-s. Seen from the shore, it presented a delightful view; 
before us the waves of the surge breaking on the black, sharp 
rocks; beyond, the azure Ka; opposite, the wonderful rock, with a 
small harbour beneath, and the ancient walls upon its summit; 
while to the right and left stretched a crescent of bluish heights 

— ■■— — — -• -- 

* Diodorus Siculus, and Strabo, have distinguished it by this name, which, ao 
cording to others, was given to the Isle of Wight. 
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to a great extent along Mount Bay. A four-oared boat liaving 
been procured, we were carried on men’s backs through the foam¬ 
ing surge, and paddled across to the small harbour, which is capable 
of receiving large merchant ships. At low water, it is said to be 
possible to go over from Mazarion tef the island on foot. 

We first took a ramble upon the short grass with which these 
granite ruins are covered. Beneath these lies a consecrated church¬ 
yard, to which bodies wore formerly, and are sometimes even now, 
brought for interment from a long distance, and at a great cost; 
and tills .singular rocky island possesses many attractions for such a 
purpose. Seen from the eastern side, the castle and church on 
their lofty elevation, with their gray walls and flowering elder- 
bushes, present a wondrous spectacle. In decorative scenery, I 
have sometimes seen sucli things represented, but I have seen it 
here in nature for tlie first time in my life. On the southern side, 
our attention was fixed on, and our eyes delighted with the mighty 
surge, and the splendid roll of the sea, with the clear dark 
green play of its waves, and the glorious foam on the gray granite 
rocks. We mounted from rock to rock in order to enjoy this 
splendid spectacle frdhi all sides, and in so doing, obtained sight 
of a vein of copper, which ran through the granite close to the sea. 
The play of the waves, ana the chlorine of the sea, had eflected a 
chemical solution of the copper, and the borders of the stone wore 
coloured copper-green. To find and see this useful metal thus 
free and pure, was also a remarkable and new phenomenon. 

Two paths were pointed out as leading to the castle, one easy of 
access, but circuitous; the other leading directly from the sea, over 
the rocks—the same pursued by Cromwell’s soldiers wjjen they 
scaled the little fortress by night, from which, however, Charles 
II. had previously escaped. Tlie king preferred the latter, and 
we successfully made our way to the top, over the round rocks 
and pieces of dry, sloping grass, but not -without danger; at length 
•we reached tlic ground, immediately in front of the small portal of 
the castle. 

Our guides gave two or three loud knocks with the iron knocker, 
when the door was opened by a'" stem old housekeeper in deep 
mourning, in figure and features not unlike the ghost of one of the 
ancestral mistresses of the ancient Burg. She and her two servants 
alone inhabit the little castle, and show the singular rooms of this re¬ 
markable structure to the curious stranger. The chambers are small, 
but habitable; rtay, fitted up Avith some degree of sploidour; and 
in the evening light the extensive prospect over the wide ocean, 
as seen through the small windoAVS, gave to every thing a most 
peculiar character. Nor is there any Avant of old dark passages, 
which afford the fullest scope to the fancy. In a kind of cup¬ 
board in one of those, the ,skuli of a- Dane is preserved, who is 
said to have fallen here in single combat with an Englishman; and 
all kjSis of marvellous stories arc related of the test of the St. 
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Aubyns, to whom the castle Ybclonged. Wc ^iero next conducted 
to the chapel, which is veiy old—built in the Gothic style—and 
having a small gallery in front, wliicli allbrds A most splendid view. 
Last of , all, we mounted the platform ol‘ the square tower near the 
chapel, from wliich the view is still more e.'ctensive, because it en¬ 
ables the spectator to sec across the whole breadth of (Cornwall, 
and beyond it, the Atlantic; and tlaongU the telescope, distinctly 
the Ibaniing surge of the sea upon lire nortlKaii coast. 

Wc now left the castle, and de.scendcd by the easier path to the 
harbour, from which the vierv of the rocks and castle is also very 
peculiar and picturesque. The boatman now awaited us with a very 
dillbrent countenance from that which he had previously exhi¬ 
bited, for the quality of the visiter had somehow reached his cars, 
lie called Old England to witness that if he had know'n this be¬ 
fore, he would, as a matter of course, have procurtjd a six-oared 
boat; and he now landed us very skilfully on the beach, between 
trvo projecting rocks, so that wc were able .conveniently to leap out 
on the sand, and at the sight of the gold which he received, his 
inspiration rose to a loud hurrah, in which he ivas heartily joined 
by Ills companions. 

The evening drive to this plac’c along the sea, beating in long 
rolling waves on the flat coast, was short' but very delightful. Pen¬ 
zance, as it appears, is a lively place, with some UOOO inhabitants, 
and a pretty harbour. ^ There was a great deal of noise in the 
streets, and m the evening wc observed, as wc drove through them, 
that the market for fish and meat, was still going on by gaslight. Tire 
hotel, too, is spacious and good, and atibrtls some pleasant views of 
the distiJjit.harbour. Lute in the evening the moon shed her beau- 
tifid silvery rays vqion the surface iif tlie waters. How willingly 
would I l^vc seen the surge under St. ISlichael’s Mount, in the 
brljfht moonlight! 




Launcostoi), .July t>th—Early. 

A REMAKKABLE excursion was yesterday’s! It conducted us to 
the granite rocks, by which England on the south-western extremity 
is protected against the Atlantic! We set out from Penzance at six 
o’clock in tlie morning, an extraordinary early hour at an English 
liotel, and in two light carriages were driven first through deep 
valleys well wooded with oak and elm trees, and then across a range 
of bare and barren downs 5 here and there scattered habitations met 
our eye—the country became always more and more barren, having 
only occasional enclosed patches, on wlych a few cattle were feeding; 
at length a village, and then a wide barren plain, which brought us 
to the Logan rock. 
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Wc now came in aght of poor and s? hall huts, built of rou^h stones 

{ )laccd one on another, inhabited by fishermen aud_ agricidtural 
abourers. The hou^s for their cattle arc curious, consisting merely 
of a row of granite blocks set up one upon another and forming the 
■walls, whilst the roof is composed of twigs and straw, covered and re¬ 
tained in its place by a straw net, lield down by stones as a protec¬ 
tion against the violent storms which sometimes occur. Some 
boatmen came to conduct us to the spot where the coast has given 
way towards tire sea, and the granite rocks are more clearly seen. 
The Atlantic stretches its blue waves far into the distance, and the 
roar of waters Avas heard at the base of the dills! A large rock is 
here soraewliat isolated from the rest, nearly opposite to it is another 
ridge, and upon this stands the Logan rock, a detached mass of stone, 
containing about eighty tons; a few pcojde (dimbed up it and actually 
put the immense mass in motion from its perfect equilibrium. One 
might make numerous curious obsciwations by folloAving out tliis 
idea, that it is only tliat which is in perfect equilibrium which can 
move without falling; Avhilst a massive Aveight, Avhich lies firmly 
fixed, if it is moved, must also fill. For this very reason, some sort 
of apparent instabili)^ is quite natural to that genius Avhich feels 
perfectly secure in itself. 

The weather, Avhich had at first looked doubtful, began to clear 
up more and more—sunbeams made their Avay through the clouds, 
and the contrast betw^cen the broAvn rocks overgrown with sea-weed, 
and the clear blue of the sea, became every moment more striking. 
I had time to make a slight sketch of this extraordinary rock before 
we returned; we examined AArith somewhat more attention those 


curious huts of stones, in Avhich muscles and sea urchins„jv<JJ^G ex¬ 
posed for sale, and then drovq off to the Land’s End. In about 
half an hour we reached that waste and desolate piece of heath, 
upon Avhich, only a single house stands—the extreme western point 
of England, and of CornAvall in particular. We descended from the 
carriages and advanced, towards the sea. A glorious sight! three- 
fourths of the horizon the Atlantic ocean. Tluj granite mffs gradu¬ 
ally sink down in steps to the bottom of the promontory, .where the 
clear bluish-green waves break over them. Gray and black sea- 
mews (Xarus ridUtnndas and Lestris parasitica)jiLy screaming'round 
the ro(^. The solitude, the melancholy notes of the mcAvs, the im¬ 
mense surface of the ocean, all this produces a curious effect. Wo 
de^nded still further—a splendid ridge of rocks was before us, 
h^h Qlii^ ;to tlAC right and left; in front, clilS covered •with the 
wjfote.break^ of the ocean; further off, the single rocks, Avith the. 
Li^gship’s lighthouse in the midst of the waves—^far and near 
nrjmBJ’Ous ships—the scene here is splendid, magnificent, really 

e then descended carefplly on the other side, over the sloping 
rill we arrived at a rock, over Avhich wo looked, and savf per- 
l^dicularly doAvn into a cavern, where the breakers rurii in, dash- 
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irig the Bprajr oyer the rocUte—further out afe caves and hajs, 
and other projecting i-ocks. The weather, meantime, liad become 
quite fine, and the colour of the sea was mo^t splendid. What a 
different scene was this to that which I had beheld from Arcona, in 
the island ol Riigcn. Life certaijily, in every respect, conducts ns 
from a lower to a higher grade. 

lo the north of this point arc several large copper works on the 
coast, the passages of Avliich, in some places, extend more than 
2000 feet under the sea, and these, too, were to be Ausited. Wc 
again got into our carriages, and droA'c for about an hour over heath 
and moor land, only cultivated in small patches, and past several 
immense masses of rock. We then passed through St. Just, princi¬ 
pally inhabited by.thc Avorkpcople in the A’arious mines and smelt¬ 
ing houses, and Averc surjnised at the neat appearance of the houses, 
and the handsome ligurc.s and features of tlic inhabitants, particu¬ 
larly the fulness and freshness of the young girls, reminding me of 
Ossian’s ‘ high bosomed daughters of Morven.’ A little further, and 
the cxti’aordinary scene of the mines on the sea-shore spread itself 
out before our eyes; smelting-houses, steam-engines, the chains 
passing over wheels and into the various shaft^ every thing, in fact, 
wliich in our mining districts one is accustomed to see in desolate 
heaths among mountains, greiv out as it were here from the granite 
cliffs and between the rocky clefts on the sea-shore. The works are 
called Rotallack mines, and are the property of the Eaii of Fal¬ 
mouth; above 100 Avorkmen, Avho are changed every eight hours, 
were noAv in the depths, not only under the earth, but under the 
sea. In those mines many girls arc employed, and Ave saw num¬ 
bers of tljcse, sometimes really pretty creatures, employed in ham¬ 
mering the ore, Avhich is continuall;^ placed before them, and con¬ 
tains generally half copper and half tin. Tlio produce is consider¬ 
able, for after all the expenses arc paid, and the eighteenth part .of the 
clear profit given to the land-owner, there remains, on the average; 
a sum of 24,000/. a year, to be divided among 145 shares, so that 
each possessor of a sliarc receives yearly about 245/. 

One of the overseers had recognised the king, and anxiously ex¬ 
plained and showed every thing; he pointed out to us the lofty 
pumps, the machine for draAving up the iron buckets from the shaft, 
described and showed us the several stages in the progress of the 
copper, and then took us to his office, where the plans and sections 
of all the horizontal and transverse shafts Averehung up. It yvas 
quite delightful to look out of the little Avindow of this room upon 
me curiously-formed rocks and the wide blue sun-lit The man 
xmeorked some excellent Champagne, and rcAuved arid inspired by 
its influence, we sent a cheerful “ Gluck auf" to all our dear ones in 
our own country from this rocky cliff. . . . 

Certainly tins situiation is quite a peculiar one. One of its curio¬ 
sities is the singular red colour communicated, by the iron and copper 
contained in the dust, to all the wood-work, and even to the work 
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people; and what miiist be its appearan^ during storms! High above 
the sea was the smithy, and yet, during storms, the spray had been 
dashed ov'er tBfe chintuey. 

Wc took our leave at last, and returned by a shorter route to Pen¬ 
zance. Only when quite near the toivn we again entered green 
valleys, and the impression of Italy was strong on my mind, when I 
perceived the tow'u with the white Avails and gray flat roofs of its 
houses, and fringed with green moadoAvs, stretching along the bright 
blue bay; and beyond it Avere seen Mount St. ^lichael and the 
bluish coasts of Mount’s Bay. This is certainly one of the most 
plcasmg parts of England; celebrated men, too, are not wanting; 
Hmnphrey Davy Avas born here. The streets aa’^ci’c croAvded Avith 
people, and the king was everywhere saluted Avit^i loud cheers. 

Noav a hasty meal and then into our carriages. We again drove 
along the sea-shore, 'as it Avas noAV ebb-tide, and the communication 
was open between Marazion and St. Michael’s; not far from St. 
Ives wc passed a deep bay formed by the sea, betivecn rocks of cre¬ 
taceous formation, and arrived at Truro .and Bodmin, Avhere croAvds 
were everyAvhere assembled. Erom thence we had a long way to 
Launceston, and not a very agreeable one; it passed principally 
thi'ough one of those high marshy moors AA'hich one would least of all 
expect Avhen travelling in the most civilised country in the world. 
These districts have really something melancholy in them, and 
when in the twilight a damp cold air blows over the heath, one 
might almost fancy oneself travelling over the steppes of Siberia. 
The sun sank raylcss into a thick belt of fog on the horizon, we 
wrapped ourselves Avell up in our cloaks; sometimes a solitary herd 
of cattle or flock of sheep met us on the lonely road; here.and there 
a few cattle or horses were graring where there was a little grass; at 
last it became quite dark; my companion told stories of his cam¬ 
paigns; about eleven o’clock the partial circle of the moon made its 
appearance, dark red in colour, and after passing through some 
Tillages we arrived at Launceston about midnight. Notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, crowds of people were waiting roimd the 
hotel, and we were fortimate enough to be able to get some tea, 
which had a very agreeable effect upon us all. 

This morning the sky is slightly obscured by clouds; before my 
windows is an old ruin, 'consisting of a few round towers covered 
with ivy, situated on a little hill. It is said to be the remains of a 
castle, and its first foundation is ascribed to the Britons. The place 
seems, in other respects, small and inconsiderable. 
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Bristol, July 6th—Evening. 

This has been merely a clay of trav'el, in which a great portion of 
England has been traversed, partly by rail, partly by post. Wc left 
Launceston at nine o’clock; the old castle could be seen from a great 
distance in the valley, along which our road led us. Wc afterwards 
passed tlirough hamlets and villages, not at all corresponding with 
our ideas of English neatness; wc also heard Welsh here and there, 
and the jieople arc not handsome; riding, among the women,.is still 
very usual. We occasionally met well-dressed farmers’ wives, fre¬ 
quently with a basket, mounted on tolerably large horses and quite 
alone. This northern district of Devonshire appears to be one of 
tlioso where the old race has preserved itself in considerable purity, 
and by no means to its advantage. We had hardly seen in the 
whole of England such a poor looking and dirty village as Oak- 
liauipton, for example, about half-way between Launceston and 
Exeter. We wore now in the region of the carbonili>rous limestone, 
to the right lay the granite range of Dartmoor, the height of ivliich 
rarely exceeds 2000 feet, and waste slopes with masses of rock, and 
covered with the shadows of passing ciolids are to bo seen in the 
distance. 

Towards three o’clock we arrived at Exeter, the principal town of 
Devonshire, of which, however, we only saw as much as could be 
seen in a hasty drive through it to the railway. It seems to be a 
handsome town, increasing and developing itself more and* more. 
Buildings and beautiful shops, in the London style, wei-e every 
where in the course of erection. A (Jarge street with a considerable 
ascent, has a particularly elegant appearance. An extensive build¬ 
ing in the Doric style, has afe been erected here, for a vegetable and 
meat market, and for ojiher commodities; certainly one of the most 
important buildings wmdi a town can possess. We drove out of the 
town down hill, and came into the green valley of the Ex, the 
mouth of which had pleased us so much at Exmouth; its communi¬ 
cation with die sea has been so maifftained by means of looks, that ships 
of 150 tons can come nearly up to the town. In this valley is the 
(as yet) tolerably quiet railway station, at which the Great Western 
llailway ends for the present: it is, how'cvcr, to be continued as fiu: 
as Plymouth, and it will then be possible to travel almost the whole 
breadth of the south of England on one railway. We were only 
just in time to have our carriages put upon the trucks, and attached 
to the train. We set off A loose screw, intended properly to se¬ 
cure the travelling carriage on die truck, gave me some uneasiness 
when we thus started off against the wind, but as. I afterwards dis¬ 
covered unnecessarily. Some distance ^ther, in a valley, our train 
was obliged to stop, because a luggage train was on die rails and 
could not got off. There were three locomotives there together, 
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blowing and steaming, but it was no use. At last every thing 
was arranged, and we darted off againl A long tunnel was traversed, 
and after thiiPtho liarshy land begins extenmng towards tlie sea, 
into which, however, ridges of lulls push forward, rendexing an¬ 
other tunnel necessary just before ariiving at Bristol. Beyond this 
tunnel the line makes a considerable curve, and Bristol, dotted with 
tall chimneys, and covered with a cloud of smoke, lay before us. 
Tlie station is very large and of a peculiar construction: several lines 
meet here. The large structure is built externally in the Anglo- 
Gothic style, with towers and turrets; the waiting-rooms for the pas¬ 
sengers arc arranged in a particular manner; for as the line is 
on a level with the first floor of tlie building, the passengers’ 
luggage is weighed, and tlien let down through a trap-door, and 
delivered to the owner, who has meanwhile descended by the stairs 
to the lower floor, i We had time to observe these proceedings, 
whilst our carriages were being taken from the truclcs and post 
horses sent for; we then drove to the city, through it, and to Clifton, 
which, although situated on the heights, forms, properly speaking, 
only one town with Bristol. This place looks remarkable and im¬ 
portant. It unites the characteristics of a large commercial town, 
and of a rich and populous city. There, too, the communication with 
the sea, is by means of the Avon,* which, falling into the Bristol 
Channel—another of those bays or Inlets of the sea which we have 
before mentioned—^is the great vein which gives life and activity to 
the city. A single slight change in the earth, by which this open¬ 
ing might be closed up, or filled with sand, in such a manner as not 
to be cleared out again, would make all tliis splendour vanish. As 
it is, however, a number of merchant vessels are to be seen, upon this 
river, which is, nevertheless, vei’y small; and die trade with the West 
Indies, Newfoundland, and Spain and Portugal, is so considerable, 
that seven or eight years ago, Bristol paid custom dues to the amount 
of 1,073,100/. in one year. 

We drove across the bridge over the Avon, which was full of 
vessels to the right and loft of us, and then along a wide and hand¬ 
some road, leading up hill, containing handsome shops, and some 
elegant public buildings. At the top of die hill Clifton extends 
its^, with several long rows of buildings under the same roof, but 
each consisting of several separate houses. We saw a church con¬ 
siderably advanced towards its completion, the style of which is 
entirely Gothic, and new houses are being built everywhere. In 
the Bath Hotel we found a very comfortable Ipdging in a small 
house of our own, and in the midst of welcome letters from home, 
I enjoy a quiet evening, after a somewhat stormy and hasty day. 


* Not the Avon of Stratford. This name is common to several rivers in 
England, because Avon in Gaelic signifies water or river. 
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Bristol, July 7tli—Evening. 

This day being Sunday, made a slight pause in the haste of our 
journey. Ihis moniing early I took a walk upon the downs of 
Clifton, adorned with some plantations, and not far from our hotel. 
Below me was the deep valley of the Avon, to the left the enormous 
masses of the limestone rocks of Clifton; opposite me the more 
wooded side of the river; beneath, the river, upon which were a few 
merchant vessels" and steamers, which keep up the communication 
between Bristol and the sea;, to the south and to the north distance; 
in the latter direction, a part of the Bristol Channel was visible— 
the whole illumined by tlie rays of the morning sun, made an im¬ 
posing picture. A suspension bridge has been,projected, to cross 
the Avon at this considerable height, and two colossal pillars, in¬ 
tended to support the weight of the bridge, have been already 
erected; the actual execution of the project, however, seems at a 
considerable distance. 

ITie afternoon was destined for a drive to Bath. At one o’clock 
we took up his majesty at the Catholic clmpol, and then, in a warm 
sunlight, drove in the direction of the Avon, near the railway which 
unites llath with Bristol, Tlie river is here somewhat of a similar 
character to its namesake at Stratford and Warwick, winding along 
through meadows and between lofty elms; the country, however, is 
enclosed between more lofty hills, and much less rural, being filled 
with parks and country houses. Not far from the town wo remarked, 
ill a hollow of the range of hills, a churchyard, ivith a large iron 
gate, witii^scverol monuments and sepai’ate buildings, all in the 
same antique style, and of tlie sanib yellowish stone—shaded by 
dark green cedars and lime-trees on a grass-green ground. It gave 
me the idea of being a share concern—the buildings are in some¬ 
thing the same style as the railway station. 

After a drive of not quite tw'o hour.«, we arrived in Bath. It 
presents an agi’eeable appearance to the eye, being built on the steep 
declivity of a hill, followdng all it# windings, and interspci"sed with 
crescents and squares planted with shrubs and covered ivith grass. 
It ivas for a long time the fashion to pass the out-of-town season 
here; and the town certainly owed its rise and its consequence more 
to this fact, than to its mineral springs,_ ivliich arc said to have 
been known to the Romans. Tins fashion, howeyer, exists no 
longer, and Bath is now rather considered as a place of residence for 
people of demi-fortunc, younger sons of old houses, and persons 
of similar condition. 

We had first some visits to make, and it was particularly inte¬ 
resting to me to he presented to an old lady ninety-lwo years of age, 
a Lady L., who had long lived in DAsden, been much at court 
tlicre, and even now kept up a correspondence with friends in that 



«aty. Such persons have alwam interested me, particularly in a 
ip^chological point of view. Women of this kind, who have 
Uved much in. the world, and have not been too much bent down by 
•bodily ailmmits in theii* more matme age, often retaih a vivacity of 
spirit, which forms at remarldable contrast to their ideas, which they 
have generally brought with- them from earlier times, and which 
liave remained stationary, and, therefore, no longer correspond with 
the ideas of the world, as it at present cxistSl There is something 
ghostly in thus hearing opinions espressed and defended, which have 
fong been considered as dead and bmied. A natural historian may 
even compare^bis sensations with what he would feel if one of the 
Plesiosauri Or of the Dimtheria were to appear again in life. I 
found this state of things with this old lady, who perfectly remem¬ 
bered the Seven Years’ Wav, and Fredenck the Great, and Vol¬ 
taire; the whole <^f the nineteenth century must appear to her 
as a sort of useless appendix to the eighteenth, as a sort of de*- 
structive article of luxury, so that the opinions of men of the pre¬ 
sent day must appear to her merely in the light of the half-crazy 
dreams of an unsettled mind. She seemed to experience norte of 
the common inconveniences of great age, with the exception of 
being rather hard of hearing, and lived in a very pretty house, in a 
crescent, with a good view of the neighbourhood, and a small park 
attached to it: I could not help,remarking, in connexion with her 
conversation, tliat a similar vivacity and activity of spirit is rarely 
to be met with in men of the same advanced age. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, it may be easier for the man, if his spirit do retain its 
activity, to take in the advances of the world, and in an advanced 
age to be able to comprehend the present as well as the past, nay, 
even to remain open to receive,impressions as to the futurSf 

After this and another similar but less interesting visit, we pro¬ 
ceeded to see some of the curiosities of Bath, and drove first 
to Lansdowne Tower, a villa furnished with a tower in the neigh- 
hdurhood of the city. We drove up to the top of the hill, in a 
hot sun, for not only are the treasures of art contained in the 
tower highly spoken of, hut the view from it over the rich and 
agreeable valley, the character of which may• be best expressed in 
one word, by calling it a fosliionable district, is especially celebrated. 
Unfortunately, our visit suftered shipwreck against the presbyterian 
strictness of the English Sunday. The old housekeeper, dressed 
in mourning, who hardly opened the door after repeated knocking, 
was proof against royal names, as well as against guineas; she said 
it was a holy day, and the tower could not be shown. 

We, therefore, drove down again, and ascended the hill on the 
^positc side, to the college for priests. Prior College, or Prior 
Park. This park lies very high, and was first laid out by one 
Allan, about 100 years ago, who h^ gained great wealth by 
possessor of a stone .Quarry at a time when a great deal of 
ling was going on in Bath, and by means of certain peculiarly 
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laid down ra^ways invented, by him for tiie traffljportation of thb 
stone to die eity. The lo^^ m very pretty^ and thb^yle of 
plantation is that of Palladio :—a large bnildit^g with'a poftied sup* 
ported by coltanns, and a very handsome flight of stairs^ j&onfs tne 
park,-'which stretches down die hill; the grounds are fbdl of beai& 
tiful trees, and lower down the hill contains a little pond, beside 
which, in order to increase the effect of the view, a little houses 
but dmdod and arranged like a large building, has been co^ 
structed. Galleries and out-buildmgs adjoin the principal build* 
ing on the right and left, and opposite to it is seen' tlie other adie 
of the valley, with its numerous houses and gardeis, the whofe 
produces a highly poetical impression. 

We must not forcet, indeed, tlrnt it has served as a habitaiidn. 
to poets and men ofleaming. Pope lived some time here, as also 
Fielding, who describes the whole neighbourjiood in his “Tom 
Jones;” and besides these authors, in'a house in the i^k, Weston. 
About fourteen years ago, when Bath began to grow less fashion¬ 
able, the whole park was bought by the bishop oi the district, who 
here erected a Catholi©.* seminary, which is conducted on en¬ 
tirely Jesuitical principles, and most probably by none other than 
Jesuists. There are hero sixty boys and thirty students, of whomj 
however, a small number may devote .themselves to some other 
employment than the priesthood. We visited tlie dormitories, 
tire professor’s’ and scholars’ rooms, and the dwelling of the bishop, 
who happened to be absent. Every tiring was very cbcer’ful, and 
almost rather fbmporal than spiritual. There was a collection of 
natural history, a dicmical cabmet, a feircing-room, a billiard-room, 
a gallery of paintings by the scholars, (tc. We were told also that 
Shakspearc’s plays ^erc sometimes represented here; and all this 
seemed to me to accord very well \^ith the system of the Jesuits, 
the object of ibis society havirrg always been edrreadon for? the 
world, in order to rule the world. 

The establishment seenrs, however, to be gradually increasing;’ a 
church was in prpgress of erection, and my attention was directed 
to the limestone found in the neighbourhood, and employed for 
the ornamental work, which, whan taken from the quarry, is quite 
soft, and very easily worked; but by exposure to the air, bccom^ 
perfectly hard. I took some pieces of it with mc,_ and found_ it 
to consist almost entirely of small, nearly microscopic shells, prin¬ 
cipally jPoli/t/uzlamia. The hardening process must be the same as 
that of the stalactites—'viz., evaporation, and drying up of the 
limestone particles which contain water. 

We now descended, and left our cari’iages at the- eff&ancc to tho 
baths, in order to take a view of them internally. Even here every 
thing was shut up because of the Sunday, but gold soon opened the 
doors. These baths which are certainly among thb most efficacious 
of all English waters, are of a temjArature of 117° Fahrenheit; 
the warmest springs contain, lime, some salts, and a little iron. 
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The patients drink them, and bathe in them. In the bath-room 
thg% was a sort of exhibition of modern paintings and stuffed bir^; 
every thing very elegant. The bathing-rooms and the largo basins 
for tho general class of bathers, were very well arranged. I was 
particularly pleased with a piece of mechanism intended for the 
use of very weak patients. It consisted of a wooden arm-chair, 
so placed, that after a patient had been xmdressed in the chair, the 
whole contrivance could be lifted up, turned round so as to be 
just oyer the bath, and then let down altogether; and afterwards 
drawn up in the samO' manner. Tliis is an arrangement par¬ 
ticularly tp be rccomraended in Teplitz, our special bath for in¬ 
valids. Various batks of all kinds were to bo had here; and also 
sofas, warmipg apparatus,^&o.; in a word, every thing that a patient 
could require in such an establishment. 

Not far ftpra the Jiaths is the beautiful Gothic cathedral, and we 
did not fail to take a short view of the interior, as the service had 
not begun. A wide open Gothic doorway, through which the 
evening sun was shining, conducted us into tlio riclily ornamented 
vestibule, in which were several busts knd monumental inscrip¬ 
tions; from this place, small doors to the right and left led into 
the body of the church, which is large and roomy, but without any, 
peculiarities of construction. 

We then commenced our return to Bristol, where we arrived 
towards evening, and where we found the streets full of pedestrians. 
During the day, on account of its being Sunday, this busy town, 
containing 200,000 inhabitants, appeared quite dead and deserted. 


L. i 

Cliepstow, July 8—Evening. 

To-day has been really a lich day! Fii-st, in the morning, wc 
visited some of the curiosities of Jlristol; then our entrance into 
Wales, and in the evening, perhaps, the most romantic of all 
English yuius 

The morning in Bristol was employed in visiting the Docks, and 
particularly that greatest; of all steamers, the Great Britain. It 
has been built by a company, and is intended to sail between Liver¬ 
pool and Nprth America. The engineer who has directed tho 
building, and'who «peaks German very tolerably, conducted tho 
king through tho whole labyrinth of the interior, and gave us the 
mefet interesting details corib^rning it. The vessel is entirely hnilt 
of iron, and the material alone, exclusive pf the irou-work con¬ 
tained in the machinery, wetehs 1800 tons.' She is ns long as any 
vessel of war, for her deck, from stern to stem, measures 320 feet. 
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A peculiarity about the vessel is the manner of progression. She is 
not impelled through the -water like other steamers by paddle- 
•whecls at each side, but hy means of an Archimedean screw intro¬ 
duced in the keel and under the rudder. Tlie force of this fragr 
ment of a spiral when acting on water I have long understood, 
and that this form of wheel, instead of that of paddle-wheels 
on each side of the vessel, was not immediately adopted for steam¬ 
boats, only proves how difficult it is for the human intellect to 
seize the easiest and best moans at once. The iron thread of the 
screw is to revolve fifty times in the minute, with a diameter of 
sixteen feet, and it is expected tliat this pressure will be powerful 
enough to propel the vessel Avith sufficient speed. She docs not, 
howoA'er, entirely depend upon the propeller, but is ffirnished with 
six small masts, to which sails can be attached to drive on the 
colossus in a favourable wind. The internal arrangements are very 
elegant and comfortable. Two decks contain large saloons, sur¬ 
rounded by smaller cabins, so that several hundred passengers 
can easily be accommodated; the greatest care has been taken to 
insure a good kitchen arid every comfort for the passengers: the 
tAvo steam-engines arc each of 500 horsc-poAver, and 150 men 
arc to serve as crew, machinists, stokers, &c.; so far every 
thing seems to be as it should be. There are only tAvo small 
points to be mentioned: first, it appems doubtful whether the 
vessel, Avlicn completed, can ever be got out of the narrow dock 
and along the Avon into’ the sea; and this appears doubtful even to 
those Avho understand the matter; aird, secondly, AA’hcthcr a ship of 
such dimensions is fit for sea-service at all. It is feared, and as it 
appears not entirely without reason, tliat if the vessel were to be 
raised at once nndcr the bows and <mder the stern by tAA'o Avaves, 
the Aveight of tlic macliincry in the centre might possibly break 
her in tAvo: and it is, indeed, believed that the President, though 
not so large as the Great Britain, must have been lost in this 
manner. At any rate, it Avould appear necessary to be particularly 
cautions in the first fcAV trips.* 

As a termination to our vuslts in Bristol, aa'c drove to a park 
at no great distance. * 

The park is the property of Mr. P. ^lilcs, merchant, and memher 
of parliament^ whose father had collected a miraher of beautiful 
pictures. The park is exactly opposite Clifton Hill, and ^if ever 
the suspension bridge over the Avon is completed, it 'will be 
cpiite close to the town. Wc drove through a beautifully-wooded 
park to the entrance of the elegant building. A capa<}ious hall re¬ 
ceived us on our entrance, and in several rooms and saloons some 
really distinguiriied treasures of art Avexe to be seen. And, first, a 
splendid, picture by Rubens, representing the .Conversion of St. 


* I sec, however, that the first trial trip of the Great Britain has proved per¬ 
fectly satisfactory. 
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Paul. This is one of those mighly paintings, which rather prove 
the power of production contained in the human intellect, than 
produce any agreeable effect on the spectator. Such pictures put 
, one in mind ot the observation of an author to a prince^ who spoke 
lightly of the powers of an author: “ My lord, a clever man can 
make a drum out of a pen and a sheet of paper, which will be- 
heard a ve^ long way off.” In a similar manner, one is astonished 
in some pictures of Rubens, how a clever artist, with a piece of 
canvass and some colours can produce a work, from which the inter¬ 
nal productive power shines out into many centuries! If this 
picture had been painted by any one else, for instance by a painter 
of the modern French school, one could only call it a picture of 
much theatrical effect, With its falling and rearing homes and its 
strong light; but with Rubens, it produces just the effect in the 
mind that we feel oit witnessing an action causing violent movement, 
it shows us something happening .at the same moment. It must 
still be confessed, that the whole history of such a conversion, by 
means of thunder and lightning, has in it something improbable 
and unpsychological, inasmuch .as the real rise of .such a perception 
intended to last for all eternity, can never take place in such a manner; 
this perception must be a still approach of the soul in its inmost 
relations to God; but, at buy rate, the question is not here of such 
a perception, and Ruben* was therefore probably right enough in 
considering the matter as he has done. It need not be added, that 
lio one could sec in the face and figure of Paul stretched on the 
ground, tliat any great change is taking place in his mind. With 
respect to painting, however, this picture certainly ranks among the 
best, cither by tliis artist or any other. . 

There are also to he noticed^ two pictures of Raphaers," although 
not belonging to his best. One of these, a Virgin and Child, is 
something in Leonardo da Vinci’s manner; the other, a Predella 
of Raphael’s earliest period, represents Clirist bearing his Cross, and 
contains some very beautiful figures. 

A Worshipping Madonna, by Velasquez, is also remarkable, less 
on account of the holiness and beauty of the expression, than as dis¬ 
playing a splendid study of drapefy. A Cleopatra, by Guido, and 
two pretty landscapes, by Gaspar Poussin, deserve notice. There 
are a couple of very pretty pieces, by Claude; the one, a larger one, 
of whiqh the style is grave, representing in a ricli country, two 
galleys on a piece of water, passing through a wooded valley: the 
oriifflT, a smaller one, represents a herd of cattle passing through a 
stream. There are also some splendid pieces by artists of the 
Dutch ^hool, particularly one by Gerard Dow, representing a 
woman listening to the opimon of a physician concerning his patient. 

After we had attentively considered all these beauties, we m- 
turned to our hotel and prepared for our departure. We drove over 
Clifton Hill, stopped a short time on the summit and walked a little 
way through a park to a point, whence a good view of the Bristol 
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ChMinel wd tho Avon was tcf be obtained. Well-wooded country 
in the foreground, and blue mountains losing themselves in the di^ 
tance, oiler, oven in the gloomy weather we iiave to-day, a very 
pretty picture. The road after this point, passes over wi^ marshy 
meadows, and we finally arrived at the Old Passage, the point for 
crossing the channel, which is here about a mile, or a mile and a half 
broad. The passage is performed by means of a steamboat The 
surrounding country has a very peculiar appearance. The boatmen's 
bouses are situated upon a high bank of sandstone, and as it was now 
pretty much ebb, the strand could be seen free from water, but covered 
with thick mud. A paved dam projects far into the bay, and con¬ 
ducts to the ferry; between the se^ai-ate blocks of stone, and iror 
bedded in mud, are found masses ol the blackish fucus; the water of 
the bay rises and falls in short irregular waves, and is, like the mud, of 
a yellowish colour, like that of a stream swollen- by rain; the sky is 
gloomy; the opposite shore is already somewhat dim, and the out- 
bnes of the We&h mountains are hardly to be distinguished. 

The carriages were driven to the darn; there the horses re¬ 
turned : we descended, and the carriages Averc pushed doAvn to the 
ferry by the sturdy boatmen with less trouble thau their considerable 
vreight had led us to expect. It Avas easy to sec that we had been 
expected, and we heard that a sort of ’private line of telegraphs 
exists from Bristol to the other side of the bay, consisting merely of 
moveable tables of Avhite and.black liistened upon some of the loftiest 
houses. Signals, therefore, for the ferry, post-horses, or lodgings, 
can be easily conveyed to the other side of the bay, and we reaped 
tlie fruits of this ai'rangement to-day in saving very much time. As 
soon as aa'C were on board the Avheels of the steamer Avero set in 
inotiou, we crossed the channel i|i a sliort time (little more than 
a quarter of an hour). I Avas particularly occupied Avitli the peculiar 
properties of this bay, and entered into conversation AA'ith tbe captain 
of tbe ferry-boat, who informed mo of CA'cry tiling very exactly. 
Between tliese coasts, gradually diirlinisliing in Avidth, which con¬ 
tain the waters which Ilow into the Bristol Channel from the At¬ 
lantic, and finally lose themselves in the Severn, the most remark¬ 
able and abnost unique rehition ekists,’viz., that between the lowest 
and highest states of the tide, which amounts to the enormous differ¬ 
ence of sixty feet. Between this height, therefore, and the ebb tide, tlie 
rushing of the waves changes eA'ery day twice. At that time (about 
five o’dock) it was ebb-tide, toAvards one o’clock, it Avill be high tide, 
and again to-morrow at one, P. M. After about six houra, therefore, 
the water Avill again rush in which rushed out six hours ago; and as the 
region of red sandstone commences about here, it is easy to think 
how much is Avtahed off and carried away dming this rapid rise and 
fall of tlie tide. This, therefore, is the cause of 4his continual ex¬ 
citement, this state of perpetual disturbgnce, this never-ceasing ycl- 
lowishnesa of the water. Much in the same way that mind Avhich is 
perpetually being dragged hither and thither by opposite feelings, 
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can never arrive at any clear conclusiofi. The more I understood of 
this phenomenon the more pleasure I found in contemplating these 
yellow watei-s; and, Notwithstanding its troubled character, on the 
whole, it presented many interesting sketches. The long lino of 
the water, the rocky banks on the shore, the fishers’ nets extended 
along poles to dry, the long dams, the single fishing boats, all formed 
a very characteristic scene. 

On the opposite bank post-horses were already waiting, and before 
long we were in the neighbourhood of Chepstow. The hills began 
to be higher, limestone rocks became visible, and the road conducted 
along a steep rocky bank to the valley of the Wye, on which river 
the town lies. An iron bridge is there crossed, and not far from it, 
upon a steep bank, lies the ivy-covered ruin of the old Chepstow 
Castle. 

For the present tte drove through the rather jpor-looking town, 
and passed on to visit the rocky valley of the Wye, and Tintcm 
Abbey. Tlie road first passes along tne wooded and overgrown 
rocks, which rise above the valley of the river. The river also par¬ 
takes of the singular fluctuating character of the water in the Channel, 
at present exhibited in the state of ebb-tide, and, therefore, appeared 
so singular Avith its wide muddy banks. At one point, a rock, clothed 
witli green, towers up in a very picturesque manner—the ebbing river 
lies deep in the valley—Avhilst, over an opposite cleft in the rock tlie 
yellow Bristol Channel is scon stretching afar. The views here are 
really grand, and partake of the character of mountain scenery. 

We drcAV up at Tintorn Cottage—a small house of entertain¬ 
ment, at Avhicli tourists and visiters from Chepstow assemble. Ihc 
arrival of the exalted traveller did not remain unknown^ them, a 
stout “ hurrah” Avas accoinpairlcd Avith the exhibition of colours 
quickly prepared, of cloth and of green botighs. By means of stairs 
cut in tlie rock avc ascended through bushes to a still bighor 
bold projecting rock, and tlicrc found a point of view Avhich af¬ 
forded a still more oxtensiA'c panorama of the bold hilly scenery, 
and these rocky A'allcys, than the former. Longer stay, hoAvever, 
became impossible, as the day Avas rapidly declining, and we had 
still toIsec Tintern Abbey. Wc,‘therefore, retuAcd quickly to the 
carriage down a steep grassy path, and drove at a rapid pace along 
a descending road towards the ruin. At length, on passing round 
a bending in the Avay, tlierc lay before us the imposing structure 
without a roof, its walls oA’crgroAvn with ivy, and hollow, empty, 
-but beautifully adorned Gothic wiudoAvs. llic view of the gables 
and walls of this ancient abbey, seen even from without, produced a 
powerful clFect, but Avbcn the doorkeeper opened the church-door, 
on our close approach, and its whole magnificent nave Avas all 
at once laid open to our view, with its large, rich, and opeh 
eastern window at tlie end* with its columns in the purest Gothic 
style, and the green ivy entwining and covering the whole edifice— 
the floor, instead of carpets, covered Avith the dark green of newly 
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mown grass; tlie scene operarted with an enchanting effect in the 
■evening light, and was deeply allbctlug, almost even to tears. Any 
thing so perfect in its kind, so truly poetical, l^ad never before been 
presented to my eyes. Add to this, its lonely situation, in a peaceful 
green valley, by theside of a beautiful stream, and the songsoftlie wild 
■wood-birds resounding in our cars; the impression was in the highest 
degree peculiar. Tlie effect became deeper and more and more im¬ 
pressive as I wandered under these arches and among its columns. 
The noble architectural structure as a whole is, no doubt, calculated 
to work with powerful influence, but the peculiar effect produced 
upon my mind was only explicable to me by reflecting upon that still 
more powerful effect of the contemplation of a general free life of 
nature, the seal of that higher consecration wdth which the whole was 
imjjressed. Again the recollection of FRiEDnrcil was pressed upon 
my mind. Here was the reality of the very thing after wdilch he 
had so zealously striven, in all the fulness and truth of nature; why 
was he not permitted to see something so perfect in its kind; and 
how singular that one is obliged here again to say, that the genuim 
<md true reality proves itself at last higher and more mighty than any 
thing Avhich fancy CA’cr can or has imagined. 

At every step a new picture presented itself. Vistas through the 
rich, open window's, overhung w’ith ivy. Accessory buildings in 
xidxclair-ohscur, sometimes overgrown with young sprouting branches. 
Old monuments, together with immense stems ofivy, and columns en¬ 
twined with its tlilck and close foliage. On the columns where the cen¬ 
tral tower formerly rested, as in Salisbury, ayoungand slender ash had 
taken root and sprouted up, its top scarcely reached to the height of 
the side walls ot the chiu’ch, but its flue, green loaves waved, like 
the green kandard of hope, o^’cr tl^o ■ peacel’ul resting-place of tho 
-departed. It was in all respects extraordinary. 

The evening twiligltt drew' on apace; a splendid faint evening 
glow slione with a melancholy ellcct through the arched window 
over the cntraixce. What a glorious scene must this ho under tho 
clear moonlight! 

I can truly say, that never did the interior of any perfect church 
ever produce such a grand and solemn impression upon my mind, as 
this edifice half in ruins. 

The abbey xvas founded by Walter dc Clare, in 1131, and tho 
building of the church w'as probably commenced as early as 
the twemth century; under Henry VIII., the abbey was secularised, 
and became a ruin in the time of CroniAvell. It now belongs to 
the Duke of Beaufort, xvho bestows tbe greatest attention on the 
care and preservation of this most beautiful of all ecclesiastical 
•ruins. 

We drove hack to Chepstow late in the evening. T sank into the 
corner of the carriage, gave free course to my thoughts, and my 
rellections upon these last iraprcssioiife xverc many and various. 
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Tiic train of wonderful thougjhts was only disturbed by the noise 
of the people, and the hurraing, as his majesty approached the 
hotel, recalled me tO|a sense of if^at was going on. 


LI. 


Merthyr Tydvil, July 9th—Eveniti". 

This morning early wc took a walk to the old Castle of Chep¬ 
stow, now in ruins. From without, in the sunlight of the morn¬ 
ing, the old turrets, the weather-beaten windows, and the high 
archways, hada very picturesque cfloct; and so, too, the inteiior, with 
its old courts, its faUen-in rooms, and its walls thickly covered with 
ivy. A velvet-like turf covered the ground almost everywhere in 
the ruins, and those curious, leafless, parasitic plants which only 

f row upon the roots of other plants, were springing up in ail 
ircctions. The castle has long been a ruin; the last prisoner of any 
importance, confined here more than twenty years, was Henry 
Martin, one of the judges of King Charles I. 

Shortly after, returning' to our hotel, wc entered our carriages, 
and drove over hills and through valleys to Newport, where wc 
arrived about noon. This town is situated on the Usk, not far 
from its junction with the Bristol Channel. As we entered the 
town over the bridge, the walls of an old castle, with its strong 
towers, looked quite romantic; all poetical or historical enthu¬ 
siasm was, however, banished, when wc heard that these interest* 
ing-looking old towers were lujw used for a brewery. Wc walked 
through the town Avhilst the horses were being changed. The 
houses arc small, but the streets wide, and every thing appears to 
mark a place of quickly growing importance, particularly in con¬ 
sequence of its trade in iron and coal. Wc were told that although 
tlic town only contains 20,000 inhabitants, it was able to spend 
22,000/. lately on some improvements in its docks. Here the 
only question seems to be in what direction the vein of commerce 
extends; according to this, towns or whole districts rise or fell. 
At the other end of the town was an old church, situated on a 
little hill, among large lime-trees; and before again entering our 
casxiagcs, we enjoyed from this point a pleasing view of the town 
.nd neighbourhood, and a portion of the Channel. 

From Newport, the road winds more and more through the 
Welsh mountains, and the indications of the iron mining opera¬ 
tions, so amazingly important to England, become more and more 
frequent. At one of the posts, Caerphilly, we came upon an ex* 
ten^ire, but quite ruinous old castle. It yras something like the 
zc^feby castles of German/, and must have been blown up, for 
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large masses of brickwork aiMj portions of tbe towers bad been hurled 
into the fosse. The whole looked rather waste than beautiful— 
first of all, an agreeable arrangement of the whole was wanting, 
and then <he ivy was absent, wliich so bcaufiifully clothes English 
ruins in general. 

As we approached Merthyr Tydvil, the iron-works became more 
numerous; wc saw everywhere smelting-houses and forges, little 
railways and canals for the conveymu o <d’tlie iroji irom one place to 
another. In one valley wc saw below e, canal, and i, railway (or 
locomotive engines; higher up, tlu ■ , '..vm svmcr. v.e were, and 

stiU higher, a tram-road for tbe c a ^ ukmi .i ..latciiuL aud work¬ 
men belonging to the mines. \\ i ii'ei u . another occasion, on 
such a tram-road, a long train of black coat- waggons, and others 
covered with workmen black and brown w'ith dust—a curious 
sight! And what mountains of dross were giled up. Certainly, 
the quantity of iron produced in these mountains must be enor¬ 
mous. 

The race of people which we (bund here, is very much the reverse 
of handsome; the women wear men’s hats on their heads, or black 
straw hats, and along with this, a very awkward, ungraccl’ul dress. 
I was reminded once or twice ol the women of Unalaska, men¬ 
tioned in “ Cook’s Voyages.” , 

All other considerations however vanish, when one comes to un¬ 
derstand the size and extent of the iron-works themselves. The 
first we visited, in which six blast furnaces were at work, presented 
an extraordinary sight. Above the llaining chimneys of the blast 
furnaces the heated air trembled, and made the outlines of the 
mountains of di’oss hehlud them appear wavy. I could not help 
imagimflg’ those mountains of dross to be volcanoes, and tlic blast 
furnaces little burning craters on tffe sides of the larger ones. The 
impression produced was a much more powerful one, when wc went 
further and took a view of the gveal iron-works belonging to Sir John 
Guest and Company. One could easily have believed oneself trans¬ 
ferred to the blazing city of Dis, mentioned by Dante! We were first 
conducted to the mines, the immense quantity of coal and iron pro¬ 
duced by wliich rendered all this possible. Some idea of this quan¬ 
tity may bo obtained from the lact that in the last five weeks 
36,000 tons of coal have been dug out, sometimes 1500 tons in a 
day, and that all these coals are employed in the works. Close to 
this mine is that from wliich a similar quantity of ironstone is pro¬ 
duced. The cost, of course, is enormous! The works employ 
about 6000 work-people daily, and the wages of those workmen, 
with food, &c., amounts to about 26,000/. a month I The subter¬ 
ranean works also cost enormous sums, and the overscei-s who ac¬ 
companied us, estimated tlic cost of the woodjwork alone in this 
inoimtain, which is as full of mines as a honey-comb is of cells, at about 
half a million sterling 1 Yet the enftrmous profits cover all this. 
To understand this, we must consider that coal costs only one-ninth 
of what it costs in London, and again, that the ironstone is foimd 
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close to the coal; the ironstone found here is, however, not sufficient, 
and more must he brought from other places. In this manner alone 
can iron bo produced^at such a cheap rate, as to make it possible for 
English iron, even after paying a considerable duty, to be sold on 
the continent at a price with which the iron masters there cannot at all 
compete, who arc therefore ruined by these foreign producers. 
Tills simultaneous formation and production of ironstone and coal 
interested me also in a geological point of view, for I was thus re¬ 
minded, that even now, in marshy meadoWs, iron is being continu¬ 
ally formed in the shape of ironstone during the course of the life of 
plants, and of Infusoria; and that probably it can only be thus 
explained, if iron ores were in former ages of the earth produced 
at the same time as the gigantic ferns and Equiseta. 

I vras also much interested in standing at the double entrance 
to the shaft, and obsprving how, set in motion by a steam-engine, 
and conducted along a subterraneous railway, on the one side a 
row of empty waggons, and a number of workmen,with minors’ lamps, 
were conveyed into the mountains; whilst, on the other side, shortly 
after, a number of waggons loaded with ironstone and coal, and with 
other workmen, came out from the cavern. The carelessness with 
which the workmen acted, sufliced to show the influence of daily 
exposure to danger. Seveml of the men came out of the sloping 
shaft, quite without holding, and standing upright upon the rope 
which drew the waggons out of the centre of the mountain. The 
slightest inclination to cither side, in the darkness of the cavern, 
would have been sufficient to precipitate the man from his posi¬ 
tion, and he would have been crushed to pieces by the next waggon. 
This carelessness is, hoAvcver, not merely mairifcsted in such exhi¬ 
bitions of skill, but is even sho)vn in a similar manner in the inte¬ 
rior. Hence, notwithstanding Davy’s safety lamp, accidents arc 
continually occurring from cold damp. Only this morning throe 
workmen wore killed in this manner, in one of the workings. 

We next passed into the perpendicular shafts, in which, by a 
very ingenious process, the weight of a descending bucket of water 
is made to raise a bucket full of coal. AVhen the water-bucket 
arrives at the bottom, the water is poured out, and the weight of 
the coal-bucket raises the other bucket to the mouth of the pit; there 
it is again filled with water, whilst the other vessel is filled with 
coal, and this process is continually repeated. During the few last 
days this part of the works had been brought to a stand-still, in conse- 

lencc of the continued heat, which had dried up the supply of Avater. 
We next went to the blast furnaces, not less than eighteen of Avhich 
are employed in these works; and the most of these have been con¬ 
tinually in flames for a period of some thirty years. On descending 
from the heights, we came almost upon the broad summit of one 
of these flaming chimneys, surrounded with a gallery. A furnace 
of this kind is certainly diffiSrent in one respect from a volcano; 
it casts nothing out, but must, on the contrary, always be fur- 
ished with some more fuel. I inquired as to the proportions in 
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■which the ironstone is molted} I was told it was three-parts iron¬ 
stone, three parts coal, and one part limestone. Thus the flame 
is constantly kept up, and the metal, Avhen racltpd, is allowed to col¬ 
lect below; after a certain time the reservoir is opened, and a stream 
of melted metal floAvs out. It was a remarkable existence above on 
this gallery, close to the flames, and in a suffocating heat. We 
soon retired, and descended under the blast-furnaces, botAveen 
steam-engines (of Avhich about thirty are at work at once), and 
bcAvecn immense iron cylinders into which the air is forced by those 
machines destined to keep up the draught, and Avhence it passes 
through long pipes in the ground, hoAvling and Avhistling, to ar¬ 
rive at the furnaces. Finally, in lionour of his majesty, one of the 
reservoirs In the blast-fumaces Avas opened before the regular time, 
and the metal, the blackness and hardness of Avhich we admired, 
floAved out like a ruddy spring in the golden sunlight, and ductile 
as oil, into the furroAvs of the mould, in AAduch it cooled into long 
bar’s. One of these bla.st furnaces Avas remarkable for some secret 
apparatus by Avhich the dress Avas immediately and clfectually sepa¬ 
rated from the metal. 

We next passed to the hammering and rolling Avorks, Avhere 
just at the time, a number of rails, ordered for Russia, Avere being 
made. With what extraordinai’y SAviftnoss a bar of iron Avas made 
into a rail! Hardly ten minutes Avore employed, and the rail lay 
on the ground quite ready, but still rod-hot. The mass of white 
hot metal Avas seized Avith tongs, and dragged out of the fire to 
the hammer-works, and then to the several rollers placed at dif¬ 
ferent distances from each other, and moved by steam, through 
Avhich the bar Avas succcssiA'^cly dragged till it Avas of the required 
thinness. ’’ It Avas, finally, draAvn through cranked rollers, and the 
metfd, still red-hot, assumed the form of the rail, as if it had been 
Avax; the rail was finished, and it Avas noAV only necessary to clip 
the edges with a large pair of shears, as one Avould clip a piece 
of j)aper, and it Avas then complete and ready, after cooling, to 
take its place in a raihvay. 

Whilst Avc AA'cre observing this process, Avhich AA’as going on in 
various portions in twenty places at once, avc Avero surrounded by 
numbers of the black inlia))itants of the w'orks, and so croAvded, 
tliat AVC sometimes hardly kncAv Avhero to step, in order to avoid 
the sparks, the bars of red-hot iron, and those parts of the floor 
Avhicli had become heated by the passage of the hot iron. I con¬ 
gratulated myself, on our return, at having gained the open air 
unsiuged. 

We had at first intended to proceed that evening, but his majesty 
determined on staying the night in Merthyr Tydvil, to observe the 
clTect of all these fiery furnaces in the dark. W^e therefore Avent out 
again after ten o’clock, and were first conducted to a height above 
the town, Avhence Ave had a view of *five or six of these Avorks, 
where fires are constantly kept up by night as well as by day. One 
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might imagine oneself in the land of.the Cyclops. The effect was, 
however, most impressive, when we descended into the nearest 
works, with their blast furnaces and smithies .filled with 
fiame and sparks of fire. Whilst viewing in the dark night, 
behind these glowing works, the high volcanic looking cones of 
those moimtains of dross which I have noticed, wonderfully illuminated 
by the red flames, one’s fancy might easily represent, at one time 
a blazing fortress, at another a burning castle, at anodier the fiery 
city of Pluto, as represented by Dante. What a contrast between 
this evening, with its fiery glow and its noise of steam and of 
melting iron, and yesterday evening, with its mild radiance and 
Tintern Abbey. 


LIT. 


Aberystwitli, July 10th—Evening. 

This has been a day of continuous travel, conducting us through 
the centre of the Welsh mountains to the sea. We left Merthyr 
Tydvil shortly after six o’clock, and soon after passed over the Alp- 
lixe range of limestone, into the region of the red conglomerate, 
and then into the pleasing valleys of Brecon. This Brecon scorns 
to ho the place for tourists, who wish to ascend the neighbouring 
mountains, and to edify themselves hy the contemplation of natiue. 
A capital hotel opened its gates to us, not far from which is an old 
church thickly overgrown with ivy; the prospect towards the 
mountain range with its various cnccts of light and shade, was 
very mviting—but all this c^innot detain us—and swift horses 
convey us to Rhayader. There, one is quite in Wales; the lan¬ 
guage becomes less intelligible, and thickly interspersed with terrible 
gutturals ; the names of the places arc difficult to pronounce, and 
the dress is different. It was market day in this dirty little 
village, in which the post-house seems to be the only house of 
any size. In the middle of the unpaved squato was a sort of open 
bazaar, whore poor-looking people offered for sale shoes, woollen 
wares, disagreeable-looking pastry, fruit, &c., surrounded by people 
from the neighbourhood. The women’s dresses were of cloth, arid 
they wore men’s hats with caps under them; the men mostly wore 
old frieze coats. We did not delay long here. The valleys 
uecome deeper, the mountains higher, and we also had a taste of 
real Wclsh mountain weather. A thick wetting mist witir a cold 
wind approached us, covering every thing in its veil —vre drove on 
further into tlie moimtains, passed several small huts, where miser¬ 
able childi-en begged with a sort of regubp- chaunt, and at last 
readied Aberystwith Cottage, a very comfortable inn, not fiir from 
the really romantic Devil’s Bridge, which connects the .aides of a 
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precipitous ravine, and under -which a waterfall tumbles down into 
the vallej from rock to rock. We had hardly half dried ourselves 
at the kitchen fire, when the fog gave way ^little; we seized our 
umbrellas, and rushed out to see the waterfall, though everything 
was dripping -witli rain. At first we took a view of this mountain 
torrent from a projecting rock, and admired it falling down deeper 
and deeper between the green rocks on each side—we then climbed 
down a slippery rock in the neighbourhood of the Devil’s Bridge 
itself, and approached close to one of the falls. It ofiered really a 
splendid study for a landscape painter, with its clear waves, its 
beautifully broken rocks, and the foliage growing around it. We 
returned to the inn, made a hasty dinner, and then proceeded on 
our journey, whilst the weather continued to improve. It was, 
however, nearly dark when we reached this watering place, w'here 
unfortunately the inn was nearly all occxipied by tourists, so that it 
was not till after some trouble wc could obtain lodgings, wliich we 
did at last in one of the neighbouring houses. Asa sort of com¬ 
pensation for this, a serenade was given to the illustrious guest, who 
was soon recognised—spite of his hwognilo, and at a late hour of the 
night, “ God save the Quce?i” was sung. 


LIII. 


Bethgellert, July 11th—Evening. 

As I went out of the hotel early in the morning, in Aberystwith, 
the splendid green sea lay before m%, and its mighty waves beat on 
the shore; a great variety of brown and gray^uci were thrown out 
on the sandhills which formed the strand, Avhilst to the left, on a 
bold promontory, stood a ruined castle, whose dark walls formed a 
good contrast to the colour of the sea, reflected from its broken 
waves. As I walked up and down in front of the hotel, I was soon 
accosted by a boatman, who asked me if I -was not disposed to 
enjoy a bath on this fine sunny morning ? True it is, that 1 ear¬ 
nestly longed to plunge into the refreshing waves, but here too, 
time was too limited to suficr me to indulge my inclination. 

When we were afterwards at breakfast, a multitude of boatmen 
and townspeople collected before the house with music and all sorts 
of flags; Urey erected their standards, among which the royal 
ensign of England floated at the top, and with such music as the 
place could aftbrd, tliey favoured his majesty -with a serenade, and 
concluded by a hearty hurrah. Hie scene had an extremely pretty 
appearance as viewed from the window. In the foreground, the 
assembled boatmen and people with their waving colours, behind 
them the yellow sand, and further i& the distance the splendid 
smaragdine «ea. 
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When the carriages were hroughtHo the door for departure, the 
people did not fail to accompany the exalted traveller with their 
colours and music,^ and salute him by a continued round of 
hurrahs. The mulritude thronged around, the postilions could 
only go at a walking pace, and we thus proceeded till we reached 
the bounds of the town, when the people drew up on both sides, 
and suflered the carriages to proceed amidst an unceasing volley of 
cheers. In short, this old town was not willing that a king should 
be allowed to pass, notwithstanding his incognito, without every 
testimony of respect and honour, which it vras in the power of the 
people to bestow. It is probably long since it lias been visited by 
a monarch. Such visits, however, may not have been so unusual in 
former times. Aberystwith Castle was built by Gilbert de Strong- 
bow, in the year 1109, and repaired or renewed by Edward I, the 
conqueror of Wales, in 1277. It is said to have been, at that 
time, a strong Ibrtress, and formerly the scat of Cadwallader, a 
prince of tlie country. It was dcsti-oyed under Cromwell. As we 
ascended the liills, we commanded a beautiful prospect over the 
iOAvn, the surrounding neighbourhood, and the sea. We did not, 
however, remain long in this higher region, the road soon sank 
agam as wo descended towards the valley of the Dovey, and a 
pretty single-masted coasting vessel jii'cscntcd a finished picture in 
the narrow bay with lofty elm trees on its shores; whilst, in the 
distance, cxten.sivc and lofty ridges of mountains bounded the 
view, with all the variety of lights and shadows reflected from the 
passing clouds. We soon reached the small town of Machynch- 
leth, situated on a mountain stream, wdiicli empties itself into the 
bay, at no great distance I'rom the place ; and from this time for¬ 
ward, the mountain scenery bf'camc continually grander and more 
picturesque. As wc left Machynchloth on foot, an elderly man 
joined us on the road, who gave us a very intelligent account of 
the place and neighbourhood. lie told us much also respecting 
the language of the country; the peculiarly sharp guttural pronun¬ 
ciation of the ch —and many other interesting points of a simi¬ 
lar description. Many of the names of places in Wales are 
wholly unjrronounceahle by a stranger. The road, on leaving 
Machynchletli speedily becomes a mountain pass—^and the traveller 
finds himself in a completely Alpine district; the forms of the 
mountains are bold and rude; the neighbouring hills run up to 
a lofty elevation of slaty rock; a small mountain lake appears; 

Ylpine meadows covered with a few scattered sheep occupy the 
slopes of the mountains; the clouds draw round their tops, and the 
whole scene is changed. Soon, however, the road again descends 
into the beautiful vale of Dolgelly, in which Owen Glendowor 
formerly assembled his parliament, in the year 1404. This is a 
central point for tourists in Wales; hard by, Cader Idris, the 
highest mountain in Wales,'except Snowdon, lifts its lofty summit 
to the clouds, a delightful and rich vegetation clothes the banks 
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of the mountain stream whidi traverses the valley, and the lower 
hills are splendidly decked with red flowering heath, as if dyed 
witli carmine; I can believe, that it would be | 3 xtremcly agreeable 
to pass a few weeks in the midst of this charming scenery, Aa 
we again ascended, the country soon assumed a desolate aspect. 
Wo passed many miserable little places on the high plateau, and 
felt the keen cold wind on these elevated plains; mountain chains 
appeared in the distance, and wo were anxious to ascertain the 
precise situation of Snowdon. We addressed ourselves to people 
whom we met on the road, but failed in making ourselves intel¬ 
ligible—and replies were given to us in a strange and singular 
sounding language. At length the road again descended into a 
delightful valley, richly planted with trees. The name of the 
hotd at which wo stopped to change horses, was wholly beyond 
our power of utterance. It is called Tan-y-Budeh, and was trans¬ 
lated to us as signif 3 dng “ Under the Pass.” Close to the hotel, a 
very pretty park is situated on the steep declivity of the mountain; 
we were invited to take a view of the gi’ounds, and our time and 
labour were amply repaid, llcautlful beech trees overshadowed 
the path, as wc ascended to a very pretty and cheerful country 
seat, surrounded with charming llowcr-bcds, and shrubs of the 
choicest description; beautiful views open in all directions upon 
the valley beneath, and a variety of paths lead through the wood 
up to the mountains, from which there are numerous waterfalls. 
Tnis is a spot admirably calculated to be the scene of a very 
charming existence, if a person were placed in the midst of the 
suiteblo relations for its enjoyment. 

Wc did not arrive at this place till Late in the evening, although 
there was still light enough to enable us to liave a sufiicient view of 
the agreeable scenery through which we passed. On lo.aving Tan- 
y-BwIch, our road first ascended a steep hill, and then, for the first 
time, the forms of the mountains became grand and imposing: vre 
entered upon a singular lonely district as we advanced, bold and 
rugged masses of rock on every hand, surrounded by extensive 
stretches of moom and heath, above and beyond Avhich towered 
tlio lofty summits of the mountains. In the distance, we obtained 
occasional views of the sea, and of the bold promontories of the coast 
projecting far into the ocean, .and presenting a magnificent pano¬ 
rama; at last, on approaching the end of our drive, we entered a 
deep and rugged ravine, which in a short time suddenly opened, 
and we found ourselves at the charming mountain hamlet ot Beth- 
gellcrt. Here, too, the outlines of the mountains around are very 
beautiful. The great peculiarity of this place is, that it is the 
centre, around which some of the grandest and most beautiful scen¬ 
ery is condensed, without the necessity of traversing that enor¬ 
mous extent of space, which belongs to the Alps. Here a rock 
on a small scale, can bo, and is, precismy*what a mountain on a large 
scale io there. In addition to this, the whole outlines of the dis- 
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iarict are very beautiful, and, to thoee wbo have leisure, present 
many inviting and admirable subjects for the pencil 

Great poverty seems to prevail in the mountains. On our -way 
hither, wo saw many most miserable stone huts, and in many a 
lonely dell, thin lines of smoke arose from such huts, behind some 
vast, mass of scattered rocks. A few poor cattle appeared here and 
tlicre to pick up a scanty pasture, and numbers of children, begging, 
ran along the roads, endeavouring by their troublesome importu¬ 
nity to win a trifling alms from the passing stranger. Occasionally, 
too, they offer rock crystals, or other mountain productions, and 
woollen knitted caps, for sale. 

In tlie midst of all this poverty and wild scenery, there is-, however, 
a large and elegant hotel, which makes up forty-five beds. 


LIV. 


, Itangor, July 12th—Evening. 

Eakly this morning, a/icording to our previous design, we made 
the ascent of Snowdon; the appearance of the weather was by no means 
encouraging, the sky was lowering, and the clouds hung deep around 
the mountain top. Still there was no rain—many signs of a favour¬ 
able change—and wo took our chance of the advantages in our 
favour and set out. We made early preparation for our journey, 
and, at seven o’clock, mounted a light carriage, accompanied by 
a skilful guide. We followed the road towards the foot of fhc moun¬ 
tain, as far up its flank as it was accessible to any description of 
carriage. We commenced the ascent. Our path lay for some dis¬ 
tance over wet pasture and spongy meadows—after which, the path 
became steeper, and occasional masses of bold projecting rocks oc¬ 
curred. We were not the only travellers, whom the day tempted 
to try their good fortimc on the summit of the highest mountain in 
Engknd. ^mc ladies, mounted on ponies, rode sometimes before 
and sometimes behind us, and several parties followed them on foot. 
The summit of the mountain lay concealed in clouds—^the rocks 
stood forth bold and black from the green of the Alpine meadows, 
on which the beautiful yellow antherveum omfragum grows in 
.eat profusion, and a cola wind blew from the ravines wliich skirted 
our path. A young Alpine lark, only imperfectly fledged, flut¬ 
tered ak>ng the ground Wore our feet, our guide easily caught it 
with his hands, hut the old ones flew around, uttering such painful 
screams, that I induced him again to put the poor panting little 
creature upon the grass, behind a large bloc^ of stone. When, wc 
ascended a little further, the view to the westward became par¬ 
tially free—and wc saw the sea, the isle of Anglesey" and Caernarvon 
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Castle. As we ascended, however, the clouds again dosed around 
us, and finally we found ourselves completely enveloped in the 
penetrating fog of these moist goddesses. Tlie,ascent also in many 
places now became idifloicult; the wind blew cwd along the side of 
some rocky walls, or from the depths of some neighbouring ravine— 
the thick fogs continued to roll more densely along the mountain 
sides—but fortunately, so far, they did not thoroughly penetrate our 
clotlies with their moisture. 

Still onward, from height to height!—deep ravines lay at our 
side, the bottom of wliich, filled with thick fog, yawned horribly 
below. Vegetation now almost wholly disappeared, except merely 
a few rare Alpine plants—and on eVery side of us rose lofty crags 
of black chlorite slate. Having taken some repose after the efforts 
of the ascent, behind a projecting rock which sheltered us from the 
wind, we again set forth, and in about a quarter of an hour (two 
hours in all) we reached the pinnacle of the mountain—4348 feet 
above the level of the sea. View there was none! We found re¬ 
fuge in a small wooden shed, erected for the protection of travellers 
from tlio rain and wind, in which the host kept up a welcome fire. 
The man presently prepared a singular brown mixture, which he 
sold for coffee, and furnished some grayisli oatmeal cake as an ac¬ 
companiment. There were no spirituous'liqiiors of any description 
to be had, because the occupier, with no small degree of self-satis¬ 
faction gave us to understand, that his wooden Imt was to be re¬ 
garded as a Temperance Inn. Not far from this mountain hotel, 
which I must state to be tlie fii-st imperfect house of accommodation 
we had yet met in England, was a small stone hut, in which the 
rest of the travellers, together with their ponies, had foimd a harbour 
not much* better than our own. < 

Haring spent some time upon tlic summit, dried oui’sclves, 
and ranged about among the craggy rocks and through the fog, we 
found our visit was in vain—^no hopes of the weather clearing were 
longer entertained, and we prepared to proceed on our descent. 
Before wo had descended far from the summit, the clouds presented 
occasional breaks, and we were able to snatch partial views into the 
beautiful deep valleys, which lie between the converging ridges of 
the mountain; and on one occasion the clouds rose like a curtain, 
and revealed to us a splendid prospect of the sea. In these occa¬ 
sional glimpses, we perceived for a moment that tlie declivities of 
the mountain were enjoying the full beams of the sun, and imme¬ 
diately we were again closely enveloped in our foggy mantle of 
clouds. There was a continual play of currents of air and waves 
of fog with the earth. Such phenomena furnish highly interest¬ 
ing subjects of contemplation to those who have greater lei¬ 
sure for theix contemplation than we ourselves had. Of such ex¬ 
traordinary atmospheric phenomena, however, it may be said— 
they show the liite of the clouds, hut cloud the image of life! If, 
however, the observation of such phenomena be made the obief 
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oTaject of a whole excursion, they will be found to Iiavc something 
in them unsatisfying. The unconscious life of nature always falls in 
value in the eyes him, who has thought upon and experienced 
the mighty movements and impulses of the mind and feelings. As 
I have already said, what signify earth, and suns, and planets, if 
there were no eye to see, no intelligence to give them life? 

Having proceeded somewhat further on the descent, our guide pre¬ 
pared to follow a different route in our.return, through a deep pre¬ 
cipitous valley, in which the king immediately acquiesced. The task, 
however, was by no means easy—it involved the necessity of going 
straight down a sharp declivity of the mountain, at least 1000 feet 
high, and very sparing^ covered Avith moist earth and tufts of grass. 
We were obliged to aid ourselves as well as we could by the firmness 
of our tread, taking a zigzag course, and by the appliances of our 
hands and sticks, asid at length reached the bottom m safety. The 
path, however formidable to us, would, undoubtedly, not have pre¬ 
sented many diflBculties to a well-trained Alpine hunter; to those, 
however, who arc not accustomed to such clambering, it must be 
regarded as making a severe demand upon the exercise of their mus¬ 
cular power, and as a species of training which, when successfully 
completed, must always result in good. Even on reaching tho 
valley, there was no path, and we were obliged to make our way 
over stock and stone, through bog and brook, till we came to a 
lower and a smoother region. During our descent, we were also 
obliged to endure the alternative of heat and cold, of sunshine and 
rain; at length, however, we reached some mines, at which rude 
paths began to appear, and presently after found ourselves at our 
carriages, and drove by anotlicr road again back to Betligellcrt. On 
this road, too, we enjoyed tl>e sight of some splendid mountulu 
scenery. The weather had now become clear and sunny, whilst tlie 
top of Snowdon still lay thickly enveloped in masses of dark clouds. 
A small lake lay stretched out before us in the vale, full of pictur¬ 
esque’ beauty, and noble mountains beside and beyond, rose and 
towered one above another. I heartily envied an artist, who had 
established bis studio on the edge of a mountain brook, and appeared 
to bo diligently engaged in his work. What a pleasure it must bo, 
to be engaged in an attempt to give a faithful delineation of such 
noble forms! 

About half-past two wo reached tho hotel at Bethgellert, and our 
mountain excursion was at an end. After spending a short tiinc in 
Refreshing ourselves, and at luncheon, we took our departure, and 
drove westward through tho valleys towards the'sea-shore. The coun¬ 
try here became much less interesting; but we had ample compensa¬ 
tion in the ancient castle of Caernarvon, at which we arrived in about 
two hours.^ The foundation of the castle dates from the time of the 
Romans; it was, in fact, the only station which they possessed 
in ancient Cambria. The'’ present castle was biiilt by Edward I., 
and was the birth-place of his son, Edward II., the first Prince of 
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Wales. In order to gratify tRe wishes of the Welsh Ihd soften their 
repugnance to the English yoke, Edward caused Kis queen, when near 
her confinement, to be conveyed to Wales, hc|)ing by this measure 
to humour their prejudices, by giving them a native prince to rule 
over them. The castle at present belongs to the Marquis of Angle¬ 
sey. When we arrived at tnc hotel, the people thronged around in 
multitudes to see the king, and received his majesty with loud 
•hurrahs; and it was with some difficulty that the crowd could be 
kept back, whilst we walked to the old ruins, and entered these 
ancient walls under a salute of twenty-one guns. Wo no sooner 
entered, than the gate was immediately closed behind us. The situa¬ 
tion and surrounding scenery of this ancient, extensive, but well- 
preserved castle, are of the most remarkable description. The ex¬ 
ternal walls arc still in tolerable condition, as •n-cll as some of the 
inhabited portions of the interior, and the tall slender towers, from 
the top of one of which floated the English ensign. We were con- 
■ducted through the ruins by a good-mannere’d young woman. Our 
first visit was to some of the galleries of tlie walls, from which there 
is a view of the remarkahlo cliannel, called the Menai Strait, which 
separates Anglesey from the main land of Wales, of the small town 
beneath, and the heights around. Wc next walked through a 
number of the old vaulted chambers; and in one of the towers 
there was pointed out to us the small waste place in which the first 
Prince of Wales was horn. Our young giiidc hastened on before 
us like a timid fawn, and conducted us through the old passages, 
and up and down the stone steps in the towers. Tlie timidity of her 
nature was evident, from the shrinking which she exliibitcd at every 
shot, as Mr. Thomas, from the rapositc heights, caused for the 
second time twenty-one guns to Pe fired in honour of the king. 
The whole of this castle displays a very peculiar, I might ssy, de¬ 
corative character; the court-yard is extensive, the towers and gates 
still massive and strong; and it furnishes, perhaps, the best model 
of what tile style of Windsor may have been in tbe simple and early 
period of its commencement. Time did not allow me to take even 
a hasty sketch of the locality, or a general outline of the castle. 

In the meantime, great crowds of people had assembled in 
front of the castle, impatiently expecting the exit of his majesty. 
One of the authorities came in, and announced to the king that the 
people were anxibus to be allowed to take the horses from the 
carriage which had been sent for, and to draw him round the town, 
wliich, as may be supposed, was declined. 

On taking Our departure from the castle, the throng had become 
very great, and it was with much difficulty that the lung’s equerry 
and myself were able to reach the second carriage; however, we 
speedily found ourselves again at large. ' 

Tlie road from this place to Bangor#runs parallel with the strait, 
and the district is composed of low liills, of which variegated sand¬ 
stone forms the prevailing material. At the other side of the strait 
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^es the Isle of Anglesey, whieh is 'also rather £at, and the eye 
Jieaehes as far as the diight elevation in the neighbourhood of Holy- 
head, whilst far to t.he right there appear other Welsh mountains 
of hold form, and considerable elevation. As the road approaches 
Bangor, it runs near the sea, and brings us close to the end of one 
of the most extraordinary structures of modern times—the vast iron 
suspension-bridge which forms the junction between the mainland 
and the’ island—^universally known and celebrated as the Menai 
Bridge. 

The drivers were ordered to stop, and we dismounted, in order to 
pass over and examine this splendid work, and endeavour to gain as 
accurate an idea as possible omts nature and size. The coasts of vV'ales 
and Anglesey at both sides of the strait, arc rocky, and about 100 feet 
high, and? the breadth of the channel by which they are separated, 
is about 1600 feet.'’ The object was to comiect the two coasts by 
a bridge, and it has been fully attained. Two very stout columns 
of solid masonry are built in the water, one on each side, over the 
summits of which are stretched the immense chains, from which 
the bridge itself is suspended. The channel between the columns 
is about 600 feet wide, and over this stretches the horizontal line of 
the roadway, which is supported and made fast by means of about 
800 strong iron rods. Each of the sixteen chains which consti¬ 
tute the suspending power, is stated to be 1714 feet long, and con- 
tists of large massive links, joined and bound together by strong 
iron bolts. These chains pass over the tops of the supporting co¬ 
lumns, on moveable iron rollers of great strength, and are thus in a 
condition readily to accommodate themselves to the changes of tem¬ 
perature, without risk. The greatest difference in leimth between 
the strongest summer heat arm most intense Avinter com, is said to 
amount to sixteen inches. The work was begun under the direction 
of Mr. Telford, in the year 1819, and finished in 1826. Such is 
the general idea of the whole structure. When seen from the side, 
it is very difficult immediately to form a notion of the magnitude 
of the work; and besides, the simplicity of the outline gives at first 
an impression of very moderate extent. The feeling is very much 
the same as that with which strangers arc impressed on the first 
view of St. Peter’s in Rome. They find it extremely difficult to 
believe that a structure of such magnitude is before them. And 
as the banks on both sides arc very uniform, it require to be coin- 
^ared with some other object—such as that of a large ship sailing 
through beneath, in order to gain a correct notion of its real mag¬ 
nitude. On viewing the bridge, and passing over it, through its 
long uniform alleys of ever-recurring iron rods, another observation 
forced itself upon my mind. This immense work, which in all its 
parts is regulated by the principle of utility, is totally deficient in 
all the charms of beauty. Jt cuts the lan^cape like a black uni- 
i&nn line, concave^ on one side, and perfectly horizontal bn the 
other; and when viewed closely, the emumns by which the bridge 
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is supported, are'Vrhdlly destitute of every descnp*^on of archhectawd 
or sculptural o^raent. Those perpetually recurring iron rods, 
■which follow one another in monotonous rows, anly serve to suggest 
the feeling of despair to which a painter must reduced in j|i^ 
attempt to delineate the structure, and to give any thing lik4'<sii 
accurate drawing of this tedious iron lattice-road. True, it may hb 
veiy difficult to combine the demands of taste with the strict prin^ 
cipfes of utility in such an undertaking, where the grand’’Object is 
strength. Tliere is, properly speaking, a genuine English, dry, 
pedantic character usually exhibited m such structures as tins. 
And, after all, what style should art here apply iu order to intro¬ 
duce the charms of beauty into a work of this character? Neither 
the Egyptian nor Grecian style is at all appropriate to works in 
iron—the Gothic is quite as little applicable to such a purpose— 
and I have already remarked that in addition to these three, there 
can be as little pretension to introduce a fourth, really distinct 
from them, as to add a new kingdom to those of the recognised 
mineral, animal, and vegetable ones. This makes the task of the 
arcliitect a very difficult one to accomplish. It is for them to 
see how the difficulty is to be met. 

Having passed over the bridge to tlyj Anglesey side, wc de¬ 
scended to the shore, and took a boat, in order to have a view of 
this immense structure from beneath.' By far the clearest idea.of 
the vastness of the work is thus obtained—^by viewing it from the 
green sea, which flows beneath with a gentle southerly current; the 
true magnitude and proportions of the bridge are then most deeply 
impressed upon the mind—^but even here, no idea of beauty is sug- 

f ested. Onier bridges, with their ^various arches and ornamental 
uttresses, may, smd frequently do present objects of great hcauly 
to the eye. This, however, is, and must always remain, a great. 
mathematical j^gUrc. 

After having thus examined the bridge from all parts of the 
river, we descended into the vast cavern on the Anglesey side, 
in which the ends of the chains are made fast in the rocks far 
under gvound. The whole is planned with great ingenuity and 
skill. The rock, which forms the resisting power, is armed, as it 
were, with huge masses of iron, containing deep mortices, into 
which the holts that bind the ends of the chains, are made fast. 

Iu this manner, therefore, the sixteen powerful cliains are fastened 
in the deep rocks on both sides of the strait—and assuredly «o 
human jower or weight can be well conceived sufficient to tear 
them from the depths in which they are anchored. Even the long 
Macadamized bridge itself presents such a degree of stability, as to 
be very little moved by the carriages which pass "bver its surfiwse. 
We were just .aliout the middle of the bridge, wKen a stage co^h 
with four homes drove across—and although the horses were going 
at a sharp trot, no very considerable oscillation, or movement, was 
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experienced. And how many coaches of this description pass tliis 
way!—^it is in fact the high-road between London and Ireland, par¬ 
ticularly Dublin. Tfhe usual route from Dublin is by the steam- 
packets to Holyhead, over tiie Menai Bridge to Chester, and from 
Chester, by railway, to, or through, Birmmgham to London. It 
is, however, at present in contemplation to make a railrpad from 
Chester along the coast to Bangor—thus to shorten the distance— 
and en^le the journey from London to Dublin to be performed in 
an incredibly short space of time. 

Before leaving the bridge, we had an opportunity of examining 
carefully a wooden model of this great structure, and particularly 
the manner of fastening the chains, as well as the rollers, and other 
arrangements for their motion over the supporting towers, and 
having thus obtained as perfect an idea of the Avholc as was possible 
in so snort a time, we again entered the earriages, and drove the 
short remaining distance to Bangor, where we arrived at twihght. 

Bangor is a small sea-port, containing about 8000 inhabitants, 
who received the king on his arrival with the same enthusiasm 
which had been displayed by the people of Caernarvon. The 
beautifully-furnished hotel at which we nave taken up our quar¬ 
ters, lies on the outside of the town, near the port, presenting an open 
view of the Bay of Beaumaris, and the surrounding district. The 
comforts of this admirable hotel were extremely welcome to us 
after the ascent of Snowdon, and the fatigues of the morning. 

It is impossible to avoid remarking, tliat the people on these sea 
coasts of Wales, both in their countenances and figures, afford 
obvious proofs of a biglier race and nobler blood than those which 
are found in the interior. The dress also is somewhat inciw civilised. 
That of the men is especially Amarkablc for the smaff ^y flat felt 
hat wliich they wear, wliilst the ugly black round hat of tlie women 
has not yet wholly disappeared. Wlicther or not this custom may 
have any connexion with the tendency we have obsciwed among 
some of the women to emancipate themselves from the dominion of 
the men, is perhaps a question. In the inn at Bcthgellert himg 
the portraits of two kdies, who till their eightieth year were 
accustomed to dress in men’s apparel; who lived together on their 
property, engaged in the sports of the field, and. were remarkable 
for their humanity and beneficence. They were called the “ Ladies 
of the Vale” (Lady Butler and Miss Ponsonlw), the elder of whom 
died only about twenty years ago. In the V^ale of Lknlccrm too 
there died, in 1801 , a woman called Margaret or Peggy uch Evan, 
who bad for many years lived as a man, engaged innuntlng and 
fishing, and was distinguished for her skill in wrestling and Welsh 
music; she, however, at a later period, married. 
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Chester,* July I4th—Morning. 

Yesteedat morning, tlie morning of the 13th, the birthday of 
my dear mother, I enjoyed a beautiful view of the little port of Bangor, 
from the garden terrace of the hotel, from which a view is ob¬ 
tained of the northern opening of the Menai Strait, of the Bay of 
Beaumaris, and the more distant mountains of Wales. The wea¬ 
ther, too, was tolerably fine in the morning; but at the time of our 
departure it had become cloudy, and it was raining hard when wo 
arrived at the remarkable and extensive Ponrliyn slate quarries, 
which arc of great importance to the whole of Wales. They are 
situated about ax miles to the N.E. of Bangor, on the slope of 
the hill, and have been particularly rich and productive for the last 
fifty years. When one arrives at this quarry from below, it presents 
the appearance almost of a crater open towards the front, along the 
lips of which, twelve or fourteen ten-aces run, one above another, 
each of which is from forty-five to fifty feet high, and upon which 
the works of blasting and digging are carried on by about 2000 
workmen. The stone is of a reddish-brown; sometimes, also, 
grayish slate, of fine grain, which splits well into plates, and takes a 
line polish. The mass never contains organic remains, but is fre¬ 
quently traversed by strata of quarry dr limestone, in which crystals 
of some metals, principally copper and iron, occur. 

The manner in which these quarries are worked is the followings 
On the galleries, or terraces, large masses of slate arc first dctachm 
by means of powder, .and then roughly hewn into shape. There 
arc laid ’along each of these terraces tram-roads fonned of rails 
loosely laid down, upon which the masses of slate, in waggons with 
suitable wheels, are thrust along by men to the little houses situated 
on the declivity of the mountain, at the extremities of the galleries. 
Here they are split into smaller plates; and it is curious to observe 
how regularly the slate splits into finer and still finer plates, down to 
the thinness of three or four lines. Several pieces arc allowed to 
retain a thickness of an inch or an inch and a half, and are used for 
tables and flagstones, the thinner ones for covering roofs, &c. The 
manner, too, in which they are sciuarcd, being cut out at once by a 
sort of hatchet, according to a line made by mc.ans of a ruler, is very 
curious. The plates thus fonned arc distinguished by very amusing 
names. Thus the largest arc called queens, the next princesses, 
then duchesses, ladies, and so on. The enormous quantity of slate 
produced may be estimated from the facts, that a railway has been 
constnicted specially from these quarries to Penrhyn harbour, at an 
expense of 170,000/., which everp week takes down between 500 and 
600 tons, or abdut 12,000 cwt. of slate; and that the yearly net 
produce has sometimes brought in as nfhch as 60,000/. to the owner 
of tlie quarry. Sir Douglas Pennant. 
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Tlie quarrying itself is attended with considerable danger. Tlie 
workmen, when a portion of the rock is to be blasted from the 
upper part of a gallery, are obliged to bore the hole, sumeuded in 
mid-air by ropes, t6 load the hole so bored, to set urc to the 
match, and tlien to place themselves beyond the reach of the ex¬ 
plosion. They are also exposed to the chance of accidents from the 
falling of portions of the aiarp slate; and it was curious, even yes¬ 
terday—on which, being pay-day, the work was not_regularly going 
on—to hear now and then the explosion of the blasting of some part 
of the rock, at the same time that it wtis almost difficult to pass 
along the galleries, without falling over the little railways or some 
of the sliarp pieces of stone. The manner in which Queen Victoria 
was received here, on her visit two years ago, must have produced 
a curious effect. As soon as she arrived, 1300 exploaons were 
heard from all parts of the quarry, having been all previously pro? 
pared for this purpose. After having (tlie greater part of the time 
m the rain) inspected all the parts of this immense quarry, and, 
besides, a saw-raill, for cutting up the thicker plates of the slate, we. 
returned towards Bangor, and visited Penrhyn Castle, the property 
of Sir Douglas Pennant, to wliom the quarry belongs. In olden 
times, a castle belonging to Rodcric Molwynoy, grandson of 
Cadwallader, stood on this spot. It was rebuilt in the time of 
Henry VI., and has been quite lately (renewed under the direction 
of a London architect, of the name of Hopper) by the father of the 
present possessor. It is a remarkable and splendid building, such 
as could only be completed with a revenue like^that proceeding 
from the quarries. 

On entering the park, the castle is seen on a wooded height, 
gray, like Windsor, wdth larg^ towers and high turiettf without 
any apparent roof, quite like an old fortress. Tlirough the castle 
gate we entered the court-yard, ornamented in tlio Norman style: 
but this style is much more splendidly and grandly exliibited in 
tjie entrance hall, from whence staircases conduct to the upper 
rooms. Every thing here is in the Saxon style of building; the 
columns with their curious ornaments, and the upper parts covered 
with arabesques. Tall stone candelabra and a s^endid chimney- 
piece, all in the same style, increase the magnificent appearan<^ of 
the hall; the windows with their roimd arches arc filled with stained 
glass; tlie staircase winds over arches supported on columns, and 
Inside Norman statues; in a word, the whole sight is grand and 
iinposing. The internal arrangements of the whole place, the 
drawing and dining-rooms, the library, the bed-rooms, are all on 
ft. rimilar scale of magnificence; several wainscotted. with beauti- 
folly carved oak: the furniture and beds all harmonising with the 
prevailing style of the briilding. We remarked a curious obi'ect 
i» tlwtgjtate bed-room (almost Si such castles appear to have such 
ajiRfle room, with a bed in It); namely, a bed, of which the whole 
of the bedstead and the posts which supported the canopy were 
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made of the finest black slate, beautifully polished and manufac¬ 
tured. This reference to the principal foundation of the wealth 
of the possessor, appeared to me to show his gratitude rather than 
his taste. It may easily be supposed, however, that other ctnious 
objects were to be seen here; among these, we were shown one of 
those curious .drinlcing-horns, formerly general in this district, as 
also in Scandinavia. I was sorry that we entirely lost the view 
fi'om the continued rain; for this view, both towards the sea and 
towards the mountains, must be of a very splendid description. 
Wc soon descended from the castle, and drove along the northern 
coast of Wales, towards Aber-(k)nway. The scenery of the rocky 
coast and of the sea was hcautiful! the foaming breakers of the 
green waves dashed against the yellow sand, which extended to 
a great distance from the shore; to our right, beside the road, 
were dark, solemn-looking oaks, and opposite to us the promontory 
of Great Orme’s Head stretching out gracefully into the sea. 
The appearance of the trees along tliis coast was curious; they 
looked as if burnt up from the influence of the long drought and 
the sea breezes, and generally had little foliage, and that of a dark 
red colour. The works for the future railway are everywhere to be 
seen in progress. We at last arrived at Aber-Conway, a deserted, 
but very ancient little place, surrounded by walls gray with age, 
and presenting altogether a very Norman appearance. The nu¬ 
merous old houses here would he really a mine for a scene- 
painter; they frequently present a very peculiar, but at the same 
time extremely picturesque style, and the shape of the gable roofs 
and of the projecting windows struck mo as very extraordinary. 
These windows are of a prismatic shape, such as I had never 
seen before. Above the town lies mi old castle, originally built by 
Edward L, to keep Wales in subjection. Here, too, every tiring is 
ruinous and overgrown Avith ivy. Many towei-s are still standing, 
and there is mhdi picturesque masonry on the ground, overgrown 
with ivy; and besides, through the now empty arches, some beauti¬ 
ful views of the town and the little suspension bridge over th© 
Conway, which here falls into the sea. I had hardly time to make 
a. slight sketch of the ruins, when the carriages again drew up and 
carried us off in the direction of Chester. The road, after passing 
Aber-Conway, leaves the sea by degrees, and is on the whole unin¬ 
teresting; fresh clouds had in the mean time, too, come up, and 
treated us to some of their contents at various times, during our 
drive. Not far from Abergely, a little castle to the right of the 
road presented a very remarkable appearance. It appeared to be 
a. weu-preserved castle, built quite in the old Norman and Anglo- 
Gothic styles, rising rather fantastically with its numerous towera 
and turrets, above the dark green of the wood. • I counted ten or 
twelve towers and terraces. Even the form buildings, which ex¬ 
tended for a considerable distance along the road, were in the same 
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style. This place had one of those unpronounceable Welsh names; 
it was called Gwyrch Castle, and belonged to a Mr. Hesketh. Our 
road next led us through St. Asaph and Holywell, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which are some lead mines, occupying very many 
workmen, as also paper and cotton manufactories, &c. At a later 
period of the day, the sky began to clear, the clouds passed away to 
the east, a golden sunshine poured its beams over the still moist 
meadows and bushes, and the most splendid rainbow I have ever- 
seen made its appearance, extending like an arch of light over our 
road. May it be a favourable omen! 

It was already pretty dark when we entered Chester; but I 
intend to avail myself of the repose of the present Sunday, to make- 
myself rather better acquainted with its localities. 


LVI. 

Liverpool, .Tuly 14th—Evening. 

I COMMENCED my wanderings in Chester this morning, with a. 
walk round the old walls, -or more properly speaking upon them. 
This town presents much that is remarkable. It evidently, as its 
name testifies, originated in an old Roman camp (Castrum), and 
the observing visiter easily discovers the remains of this camp at 
the present day. It is easy to recognise the oblong form oi the- 
camp enclosed in a surrounding wall, which still exists, though 
considerably altered in some of its parts; this wall is four or five 
feet broad at the top, and is «.t present a sort of promenade, nO' 
longer, however, as in the original state of the town, conduct¬ 
ing round the outside of it, but passing along between houses and 
court-yards, past gardens and squares, &c., by the river Dee, and. 
affording opportunities for some curious observations on the lives 
of those who live close to its circuit. Besides this wall, however, 
it is easy to perceive that the camp was crossed by two roads, 
meeting at right angles in the centre, and these roads were dug, im 
the plateau on which the city stands, to about the depth of one- 
story. When, therefore, every part within the wall became covered 
with houses, the curious circuinstanoc happened, that in all the 
bouses standing upon these streets, a sort of gallery had to be formed 
fcr passers by, running on a level -with the first floor, instead of in- 
the place where the ground floor abutted on the lower street. In 
this portion of the houses, therefore, we find the house doors,, 
shops, and warehouses, £^d the smaller streets, which are upon the 
level ground, branching olf from these galleries. The first impresrion. 
is naturally a very curious one, when onc-*iooks up one of these 
struts, ana sees in that portion of the houses occupied elsewhere' 
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by the fir^ floor, a gallery running along, supported partly by hand¬ 
some pillwa, partly by unsafe-looking props, and filled with passers 
by, who make their purchases there, from large and elegant shops of 
all kinds. Besides uiis, the whole town exliiblts a striking variety, 
for Chester contains more little old houses than large new ones; some¬ 
times the gable end of a house is towards the street, sometimes the 
front; sometimes the gallery passes before an old ricketty habita¬ 
tion, sometimes before an elegant modern house; and the same 
variety is to be seen in the flights of stairs leading from the gallery 
to theytrect: always a very original, and sometimes a very pretty 
efiect is produced by this style of architectim?. 

Chester contains also some very old churches. I saw the cathedral 
from without only, as it was just the time of service, and to attempt 
to enter an English church at such a time, to look about one, would 
cause a very disagreeable scene. (I often thought of Italy in such 
cases, where no notice whatever is taken of such slight disturbances, 
although the devotion of the Catholics there is certainly not less 
ferv'ent than that of these English, whose pedantry, rather than their 
religious feeling, is manifested by the prohibition.) The cathedral 
appears externally an old building in the Gothic fortress style, built 
of red sandstone, and considerably weather beaten. It is said to con¬ 
tain a sepulchre of the unfortunate German emperor, Henry IV., 
though he certainly did not die here; probably some mistake in the 
name. I had an opportunity of seeing St. John’s, a church founded jn. 
the seventh century, but built in the eleventh, also internally; its 
situation is very picturesque. An extensive churchyard surrounds 
it, containing some ancient elms, and the antique building, also of 
red sandstone, which appears here to be in general use, scorns to 
have sunk A considerable distanc»into the earth. Towards the 
western end of the church, at one side, is the low porch of the 
entrance, where, under semicircular arches, the interior of the 
church opens, and close beside it rises a red square tower, very ranch 
weather-beaten. The whole, with the old trees in the churchyard, 
would have made a very pretty picture. The tower was originally 
in the centre of the cross of the church; but about 300 years ago it 
fell in, breaking down by its fall the whole of the eastern part of tho 
church which stood behmd it, which at jn-csent makes a very pictu¬ 
resque ruin, and the church was, therefore, reconstructed at the western 
end, on this very account. The interior of the building has^a more 
decided impress of old Norman style than most similar buildings; 
round arches supported by short, solid columns, with their capitals 
either adorned with Byzantine arabesques, or entirely without orna¬ 
ment. Tlie forenoon passed away in these observations. The day 
was beautiful and bright, but i-ather windy. .After one o’clock we 
drove out to a park bdonging to the Marquis^of Westminster, whose 
picture-gallery wo had seen on. one o^ the last days of our stay in 
London, and whose income is reckoned at about lOOOf. per diera. 
The park appears very extensive, has several large gates, with hand- 
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some porter’s ledges, but in other respects appe^ to poss^ no par¬ 
ticular interest. Eaton Hall is, on the contrary, a lar^ and splendid 
huildii^ in the ornamental. Gothic style, and exhibits internally 
more s;pendour than'any other palace 1 have yet s^n; everywhere 
are to be seen gildings, rich red damask, splendid mirrors^ and 
beautihil furniture. It was also so arranged that there should be 
pretty views from the windows over tlie park. The rich^t room is 
the library; Gothic columns, a white and gold ceiling, and some 
rare and curious works, as well as Sbme splendid editions of others, on 
the shelves. With all this splendour, however, I missed that unseen 
influence of an intellectual mind, wliich must be impressed upon all 
magnificence, if a ccrresponding eftect is to be produced on the 
^ctator. . 

Among the curiosities preserved in the library I was particularly 
mterested in a masa’ve gold ring, foimd in the neighbourhood dur¬ 
ing some excavations, about twenty years ago, and in a ground 
■where there were no other indications of its being a place of se¬ 
pulture. It was so large tliat it might have been worn pendent from 
the neck upon the breast, and in its rude workmanship imitated the 
coils of a rope. What old king of the Britons may have worn this 
necklace? 

About Chester many antiquities, particularly Roman, ha've been 
found. In the garden here vm a Homan altar, dedicated to the 
Nymphs, set up in a little temple devoted to itself. Also coins, 
lamps, &c., have often been found in the neighbourhood. 

We now walked through a part of the park; an arm of the river 
Dec flows through it, and instead of one of those light bridges com¬ 
mon in gentlemen’s parks, we were surprised at finding a good, soHd 
structure in iron over the river. ,• Such a bridge for a place 'where no 
one comes, except, perhaps, now and then the owner himself! These 
very rich individuals must often find themselves in a state of singular 
embarrassment concerning means of disposing of all their wealth, 
and it is only by some such reason that these pieces of extravar 
gance can be explained. 

The hot-houses and forcing-houses ofthLs park are less considerable 
than in many other places, but I was so much the more interested in 
the celebrated stud at Eaton Hall, and in the ideas I thus obtained on 
the subject of the more particular treatment of the horse, an, animal 
so important in England. An extensive portion of the park, covered 
Wjitli turf, well shaded by oak trees, and watered; by several little 
j^ams, i3%itirely devot^ to these noble animals; and here, from 
«ne year’s end to the other, they live in a state of half •wildness; yet 
ace wonderfully tame. This part of the park is enclosed, and con¬ 
tains: several other smaller divisions within it.. The one which we 
first visited contained ^number of mtures with their foals, of various 
ages, from half a year to a ye^. An old man, lame, of on® foot, the 
atud groom, came upgto us, tb point out to his majesty some of th.a 
&iast.homes. He iDMe a particular sort of cracking sound with his 
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moutli, and it was beautiful to see how the horses gulloped up to 
us at this wgtml, snuffing around us and looking at us with their in¬ 
telligent ey(»; particularly the young ones, who, having been al¬ 
ways accustomed to be treated rruldly, and with kindness, are entirely 
free from all fear. I now perceived what a great influence this mod® 
of life must exercise on the young horses, where they grow up wild; 

In another division we wei’C shown the two most celebrated 
horses of the stud, which, of course, cannot be allowed to go en¬ 
tirely at large, but are usually uflder cover. The first was Panta¬ 
loon, already twenty years old, hut of pow'erful build, splendid action, 
and a fiery temper. He is of thorough-hrcd race, and is only used 
as an entire horse. The other, Tombstone, a splendid black horse, 
beautifully and powerfully built, is only thirteen years old. In 
order that we might see all the. beauty of his movements, the stud- 
groom had him taken to the longc, and gave Idm a course in the 
circle. Tlie various movements of lus body, the turns of his neck, 
his eye, all indicated fire and spirit. Suddenly something appeared 
to in tenupt his course—he cocked his ears, and rose gracefully on his 
hind legs; but, perhaps from some improper movement of the 
reins, lost his balance and fell; hut it is to be hoped, without injury. 
The circumstance was disagreeable, however, as the marquis had 
been offered 4000^, for him not long before. 

We now left Eaton Hall, and drove back to Chester, found our 
carriages packed, and were soon on our way hither, to Liver¬ 
pool. 

After travelling for about two hours through a simple, hut seem¬ 
ingly rich counW, we arrived at Birkenhead, which may almost be 
called the New Town of Liverpool, situated on the opposite side 
of the MerS^ to it; and even before reaching Birkenhead (which 
is increasing with enormous rapidity), we obtained a view of Li¬ 
verpool, lying along this wide arm of the sea, with its docks, its 
numerous vessels of all sizes, steamers with their smoking chimneys, 
passing rapidly to and fro, and its immense warehouses close to 
the w'ater; single drips arc anchored here and there, in front of 
tlie town, and behind it appear bluish rising grounds. The eflfectof 
the whole, illuminated by the evening sun, was very pleasing. 

Who could believe, on thus seeing this important commercial 
town, the second city in the kingdom, that about 150 years ago, 
it was nothing but a fishing village, dependent upon Chester? The 
Dee, however, formed an impassable sand-bank at its mouth by 
degrees, whilst on flie other hand, the Mersey began # be more 
and more appreciated as an arm of the sea, capable of bearing 
vessels of the largest size, and even of conveying them as far as 
Liverpool; all the trade of Chester passed gradually to Liverpool, 
and this little town became what it now i%,in. ilua inconceivably 
short space of time. 

When we arrived in Birkenhead, me ^wpe-ferry was waiting 
to convey us to the opposite shore. The carriages were put on 
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board, and in company with numerous promenadors from Liver¬ 
pool, we crossed the somewhat muddy waves of the Mersey. The 
manner in which the vessel was guided into a sort of bay in 
the high stone quay on the side, constructed purposely to receive 
it, was worthy of observation. We were at last safely landed on 
the quay, found carriages in waiting, and were conveyed rapidly 
to our hotel. 

In spite of the Sunday, the streets were very fiill of walkers, and 
as we passed along, I saw one*scene perfectly English, not far 
from the quay. A Methodist preacher, mounted on a cask, was 
haranguing a number of persons around him, using at the same 
time a great deal of gesticulation. I remembered that several years 
before I had seen upon the Mole at Naples a ragged improvisatore, 
• surrounded by an audience of about the same stamp; this was cer¬ 
tainly rather difleresit. 


LVII. 


Liverpool, July 15th —Evening. 

This morning about 10 o’clock, some gentlemen belonging to 
the corporation were announced, who offered to show the king 
some of the most remarkable objects in the town. Wo immedi¬ 
ately set out with them, and proceeded first to view some of the 
large covered markets for the sale of vegetables, meat, and fish. 
These, however, are now become so general in England, that a 
large town can no more be conceived without them, than without a 
church, town-house, or theatre. In Liverpool, which has increased 
from 3,000 to 300,000 within a century and a half, these markets 
are, as may be imagined, very extensive. I should have been glad 
to have examined some curious specimens of marine animals ex¬ 
posed for sale in the fish-market; but the people crowded upon us 
so much, that this was impossible, and we escaped with difficulty 
through the increasing crowd to our carriages. 

We next visited the Docks, which already line the whole town on 
the side next the Mersey; the number of them, however, wifi shortly 
be doubled. There were at this time about 1400 vessels in the 
docks, and several were obliged to anchor in the middle of the Mer¬ 
sey, because thei’o was no room for them in the docks. It was a 
very beautiful sight when all these vessels, as soon as the arrival of 
his majesty was known, hoisted their various flags, and thus the 
whole forest of masts was at once covered with pennants and flags 
waving in the sunlight. Tl^js navy certajnly is a splendid and mag¬ 
nificent idea. We next visited sevend magazines; first that where 
the buoys are kept, floating casks used to designate the shallows. 
They are of the most various shapes. To some are attached bells; 
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winch thp ^ve a signal which cannot be mistaken, even during the 
fogs, which frequently would prevent their being seen. The en¬ 
trance to the Mersey is such as to require several or these safeguards, 
as it abounds in sandbanks; and we saw a gigantSc map of the mouth 
of the river, on which the positions of all these buoys are carefiilly 
laid down; We then walked through rows of ships, and went on 
board the “ Caledonia,” which is shortly about to sail for America. 
She generally performs the voyage in thirteen or fourteen days. 
She is 210 feet long, and of 440 horse power, beautifully furnished 
and ornamented, and really was almost enough to induce one to con¬ 
fide oneself to her for the trip, and thus cross, as it were at one 
stride, the immense Atlantic Ocean. There was also in this dock a 
beautiful sailing vessel bound for America, by which the voyage 
out is usually made in thirty days. 

Finally, wo were shown the enormous building going on at the 
new dock (Prince Albert’s dock) which is to be surrounded with 
splendid warehouses. A million sterling has been set aside for the 
building of this dock; the basin is almost finished, and a number of 
the Avarchouses completed. These latter are built entirely without 
wood, being constructed of iron and stone. The foundation walb, 
as Avell as the walls of the basin, are of Scotch granite, the upper 
waMs of brick; large columns of iron, a eouplc of feet in diameter, 
support the gallery which surrounds them entirely. Then come the 
several stories, one above the other, supported by smaller iron pil¬ 
lars and flattish arches of brick, and above all arc spacious floors im¬ 
mediately under the roof, which is entirely of iron. The cellars are 
so arx-anged that casks can be rolled into them from the ships, through 
large portholes, and every thing is simple, clean and regular, 
merely in the common sense style, exactly fitted for the real convey¬ 
ance and reception of the material, and, consequently, entirely ivith- 
out any poetry whatever, 

Liverpool hopes by means of all those new establishments, and its 
continually increasing trade and commerce, to bo shortly in a con¬ 
dition to compete even with London, and when one has visited these 
docks, &c., one cannot help admitting the possibility of such a result. 
The care with which those parts of the docks, ivhich are exposed to 
the action of the water, have been built, may be understood from the 
fact, that as England itself produces no cement capable of resisting 
the action of the ivater, a sort of Pozzalana has been brought from 
Italy for the purpose, with which all the stonework is cemented.' We 
saw a steam-engine solely employed in ramming down the pites into the 
muddy soil, upon which the stone work is afterwards to be built. The 
movement of the machine drew up the ramming block by means of 
a long chain, and a sort of pincers, to the top of the grooved beam, in 
which it worked; there the pincers lot go their hold of themselves, 
the block fell, the pincers descended mpre leisurely, and again seized 
and dragged it up, and so on till the pile was driven down as far as 
was necessary. That the corporation of a town, which is building' 
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ttH these works entirely at its own expense, should show them with 
considerable pride, may well be imagined,^but I found their pride 
ftdly justified. ^ 

We next drove to* see the interior of the Custom House, a very 
large but unartistical building, and thence to the Town Hall, where 
an immense crowd was assembled. At the entrance, and upon the 
steps of the Custom House, there had been a considerable crowd; 
but here, where the mayor was waiting to receive die king, and, 
notwithstanding his majesty’s refusal to make use of if, had caused 
the state eoach to be drawn up before die Town Hall, the crowd 
became intolerable.* In an extraordinaiy and highly inconvenient 
manner, we pressed through the people into an elegantly and 
richly fun^h^ building, containing, howevei', nothing especially 
remarkable; but when the mayor afterwards induced the king to 
go with liim into the court-yard, to see a statue of Nelson, erected in 
the centre of it, the crowding upon us was really disagreeable, and 
without the assistance of a strong body of constables, we might 
have been nearly pressed to death. Of course, in this confusion, 
we could not possibly get any sort of view of die building, and we 
were very glad when wc were again seated in the carriage, on our 
way to the Docks, where the Medina, a steamer which runs be¬ 
tween Liverpool and Dublin, had been put at his majesty’s^dis- 
posal, in order to give him some idea of die eflect of the town 
from the river. 

This little voyage was in the highest degree amusing. One of 
the steamers employed in the steam ferry first received us, as the 
Medina could not approach near enough to the shore, and conveyed 
us to the Medina, coming very skilfully alongside, so diat a bridge 
could be thrown from one ship fo the other, and over this we pa.sscd 
to the splendid vessel. We then steamed alon^ under a bright 
sun, only obscured now and then by light fleetmg clouds, upon 
the waves of the Mersey, slightly ruflled by a storm early in the 
morning, and by the west wind, in the direction of the open sea, 
past the castle and the li{»hthouse; and we might have been in 
Ireland in eleven hours, if this trip had been consistent widi the 
plan of our journey. The scene was beautiful; the active and 
bustling sea-port stretched along the shores of the Meracy, the 
numerous vessels passing and repassing, fishing-boals sailing to and 
fro, and sea-mews rooking themselvef in the wind. The limit of 
our trip was but too soon reached;'vessel was turned round, 
steamed back again up the river towaMs the docks, where a crowd 
of people was assembled, who cheered with might and main; hero 
the smaller steamer again took us on board, and brought us to 
land in the same manner as it had convey^ us from it. We 

* Atthough oiiW London an<j York have the honour of possessing Lord 
Mayors, the chief msgistiates of ail other dties hetng merely mayors, the 
latter are still permitted to have a state carriage, with spiradid liveries. 
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then got into carriages,* and drove to a higher part of the 
town to visit an iron church. 

I had often read and heard of the iron power of the church, hut 
a church of iron was something ncAV to me, ’and I could not help 
admiring the industry of this people, who will certainly yet send 
iron churches ready made into the remotest corners of the earth, as 
they already send palaces and houses ready built. The name, how¬ 
ever, is not here quite literally applied, lor the external wall is of 
stone; in the interior, ail the columns, buttresses, the choirs, &c,, 
are of iron, painted to resemble wood. Tiro style of the building 
is.the Engbsh-Gotliic; the church itself, however, is small, and 
the material seems the only remarkable point about the places 
In these later English cities, mateiial interests arc always the 
most important. They somewhat rc^mble those of NorCh America. 

In the evening, for want of something better to do, we went 
to the theatre, where a couple of pieces were given. We only 
waited till the end of the first, namely, Sheridan Knowles’s “ Love 
Chase.” It may easily bo supposed that in Liverpool, where prac¬ 
tical advantage is so much regarded, the theatre meets with veiy 
little support, and is rather at a low ebb. The house itself is small, 
and not elegant; that it was rather fuller tlrnn usual, was in conr 
sequence of his majesty’s presence. The play itself was very 
feeble; it appears intended to represent several couples in various 
embarrassments and vain hopes, but internal life was wanting every¬ 
where. The actors were still worse than those in London; a Miss 
Rose Telbin alone showed some talents in the sentimental parts. I 
was also struck with a certain commonness of pronunciation, and 
certain arrangements in the play-bills, in which the names of some 
actors wlio were starring in Liverptool, wore announced, and their 
accomplishments mentioned, as if they had been wild beasts. • 

At the conclusion of the piece, the audience called for God 
save the Queen, in honour of the king, and cheered him loudly. 

I did not find myself much edified by the Liverpool manu- 
fectories, but hope to-morrow to see some better ones in Manchester 
and Leeds. 


Lvni. 


York, July 16th—Evening. 

This day we made a little excursion by rail, to see York Minster. 
A trifle! In the same way as people used to drive ten miles to 
see any pretty view, we crossed the whole of England this morning 
^ steam (from Liverpool to York is ^actly the whole breadth m 
England), to take a view of an old budding, r It is true, we had 
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ip Manchester on bur road, and ihere we found several objects 
for observation. _ ' 

; railroad leaves Liverpool by a very strange outlet. Hie 

station is in the middle of the town, and no exit is perceived, nor 
are any locomotives to be seen. 

The carriages all stand drawn up ready to start—the passengers 
enter—at a given signal the train is set in motion, being drawh 
along by a powerful rope, and with lanterns all along the train, 
we entered a long tunnel, which rises slightly, and passes under a 
considerable portion of the town; after tourteeh or fifteen minutes, 
we arrived at the open air again, where the stationary machine is; 
and now firet the locomotive was attached to the train. Hardly 
an hour later, and we were in Manchester; but whereas in Liver¬ 
pool the railway passes under the town, it runs here over the tops 
of the houses into ilic centre of the town. 

Under the ground;- or over it, it is all one in these manufacturing 
districts, provided only that a good profit is the result. 

We had intended first to view the subterranean Bridgewater Canal, 
not far from Manchester, but the agent had not received the intelli¬ 
gence, no preparations had been made, and we passed at once to the 
view of the manufactories. 

The first of these was tlie enormous one of Sharpe, Roberts, ahd 
Co., where 600 or 700 workmen are constantly employed. Tliero 
was a German, named Beyer, who has been employed as over¬ 
seer there for ten years, and who was thus ehabl^ to act as oUr 
guide, and to give us the best information respecting the various 
parts of this immense manufactory. Locomotive engines are spe¬ 
cially constructed by this company, but besides these also spinning 
machines, iron cutting and boi-kig machines, &c. 

I had never before seen cold iron treated like wood, or rather like 
cork. Bars of iron, an inch thick, were cut through like paper by one 
machine; by another, circular holes of various sizes, were punched 
out of plates of iron of half an inch thick, seemingly without an effort, 
so that the piece punched out appeared even larger than the open¬ 
ing. Several of the latest improvements in machine building, which 
the never-ending intellect of these thoroughly practical men keeps 
continually adding to the former improvements, were pointed out 
to us; but without a thorough comprehension of the whole, no 
one can follow all these refinements. The wonderful accuracy which 
dias been attained in casting iron may be judged of from the fact, that 
a clock has been constrqc^d’of wheels merely cast, and not after¬ 
wards polished 0 ^ smoothed, which has now been going regularly 
for a couple of yeara, and the dimensions of which are so large, that 
the weight of the penduhira is SQOlbs. 

Tlio second manufactory which we visited was that in whicli the 
carding machines of Horsofold are constriicted. It is well known, 
^t in the preparation of woollen stuffs, it is necessary to cleanse 
them'from any threads of wool, which may remain on them, by 
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)a8sing somerc^h surface over them. For this purpose it has 
)een usual to employ the teazle (Dipsacus fullorum). It has latteily, 

! lowever, been found impossible to procure a sufficient cmshti^ of 
this plant for the enormously-increasing manhfacture of woolfens, 
and hence has arisen this useful invention, being a sort of artificial 
teazle, consisting of pieces of fine wire fastened to cloth or leather. 
For this purpose a machine driven by steam power has been erected, 
which, with the accuracy of the human hand, actujdly sews the wire 
into the stuff, and that in so many directions that it looks as if it 
were covered with hairs consisting of fine wire. The organic forma¬ 
tion of the teazle is very accurately imitated by tliis process; but 
it afforded me a certain satisfaction to hear, that nature has not been 
5 [uite set aside by art, and that in certain processes the teazle is still 
indispensable. 

In a third manufactory which we visited was the silk weaving and 
embroidering machine, belonging to Louis Schwabe, a German; in 
his manufactory there are not only Jacquard looms, which weave the 
most splendid silks of any given pattern, but a machine invented by 
himself, which sets in motion, at once, from 50to 150 double-pointed 
embroidering needles, threaded in the centre; so that any given 
pattern can be quickly embroidered on cloth or silk, and a single 
girl, who directs the machine, is enabled to do the work of 50 or 
150 embroiderers. While we Avere there, some black cloth was being 
embroidered with little dark-coloured violets, for exportation to 
North America; we also saw a beautiful pieqe of embroideiy in 
various colours, in silk, after a pattern of the Queen of England’s; 
and this Avas as well done as if the best embroiderers in England had 
been working at the fiame. The principle of this machine is, that 
the framS is moved after every stitoh, instead of its being neces¬ 
sary for the embroiderer to move her hand every time, the frame 
remaining stationary. The pattern Avas stamped in tin on a large 
scale, and placed beside the girl Avho directed the machine, and 
every stitch was marked by a corresponding mark on the tin pattern. 
After every stroke of the machine, which set all the needles in 
motion, a peg connected with it Avas moved to another mark on the 
pattern, and the frame was thus moved into exactly sucli a position, 
that all the liccdles at once made the same stitch. The Avholc AA'as 
A'Ciy ingenious. 

We next drove to Burley’s great cotton-millj Avhere 1200 work¬ 
people of both sexes are employed.Those spinning and w'cav- 
ing manufactories are improperly called,.mills; and it is particu- 
lany in these places that children are 6mploy^, the obseiwation 
and consideration of whom gave rise to many interesting points of 
discussion, in the same way as the employment of children in Bir¬ 
mingham. I was much interested in observing, in* regular order, the 
various processes by which the raw cotton is, within a riiort time, con¬ 
verted into the several cotton threads and stuffij such an immense mass 
of which is constantly exported from England to other countries. We 

s 
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began at the beating and rollmg of ttbc cotton, saw bow it was 
spread out into a sort of fine wadding by a particular kind of rollera, 
all worked by steam, and then the manner in which it was rolled 
into cylinders of an'^^inch in thickness; these cylinders wore then 
taken to the spinning machines, each of which had several hundred 
spindles, turmng round 4000 or 5000 times a minute, and there 
drawn out into threads of various degrees of fineness. In other 
rooms were the looms. In one, certainly an enormous one, there 
were 600 looms at work, and the noise was perfectly deafening. 
Sometimes even more than that number are in one room. The 
childr-en whom we saw hero, almost all girls, looked pale, but in 
other respects not unhealthy or neglected; some were even pretty. 

The same house possesses a manufactory of the waterproof stuff, 
called Mackintosh. Wc were also shown thq. process of preparing 
this article, for which enormous (quantities of Indian rubber arc 
u^d. .We saw the way in which it is cut, melted, and then, in the 
form of a tliick tough mass, passed between rollers; and, finally, by 
means of polislied steel roUcre, laid upon the thin stuff, and covered 
with a still thinner covering of the cloth. 

, Einally, vre visited the large cotton printing and dyeing factory of 
Thomas Hoyle and Sons, at present belonging to W. Neil. Here wo 
were first sliown the largo depot of copper rollers, upon which the 
patterns are engraved, which are to be afterwards impresajd on the 
cotton. In the other parts of the building wc afterwards saw they 
dyeing and printin". processes, all of which were (soinpleted with tho 
greatest nicety and exactness. Patterns of various colours arc 
effected by passing the cotton stuft’ under rollers with different 
colours, sometimes three or four, or even six; it receives from each 
a pattern of a different colour. <ffn the vaiious dyeing processes, all 
the latest discoveries in chemistry have been applied to practice; 
and, besides this printing by rollers, there is also in use a more per¬ 
fect kind of printing from plate.s. All this produced an extraordi¬ 
nary effect on me, as I could well remember having been, during 
my childhood, much in a cotton-printing establishment of my 
grandfather’s, at Miihlhausen, in Thliringia, and to have seen all that 
IS lucre done by means of more extended knowledge of chemistry, 
and more perfect mechanism by machinery, effected with an im¬ 
mensity of trouble and delay by huinan agency. On such occa¬ 
sions it produces a peculiar sensation, to sec, as it were, the begin¬ 
ning and end of half a centuro in the same moment! It caused me 
more reflection than I epuM well got rid of at a time when there 
was SO much else to tliink of and to observe. 

Manchester is certainly a strange place. Nothing is to be seen 
but houses blackened by smoke, and, in the external parts of the 
town, lialf empty, dirty ditches, between smoking factorie." of dif- 
fc^mit kinds, all built with regard to pmctical utiuty, and without 
respect at all for external beauty. In tlie miclst of all this a 
pi^d population, consisting entirely of men who work for daily 
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wages, or of men who pay the wages of daily labour, Tlie popula¬ 
tion consists of 300,000, among whom are several Germans; but 
every one of any property has a country-house at some distance from 
the town, and only enters its atmosphere of ^oke when his pre- 
senee there is absolutely necessary. At the same time some feefing 
for science and art is not entirely wanting. After bur wanderings 
tiborough all these factories, we were conducted to the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, a handsome building adorned with columns, where there is a 
collection of objects of natural history ; Icctuijps arc delivered ther^ 
and just at the time of our visit an exhibition of paintings was going 
on. Ihis latter proceeded from a sort of art -union, like our German' 
societies for the same purpose. There were a number of oil-paint¬ 
ings, principally landscapes and pictures of stiU life, most of them 
inconsiderable, a few tolerably good. Scientific gentlemen from 
other parts of England are frequently invited to deliver lectures here. 
A particular interest appears to be felt in those on natural philosophy, 
chemistry, mineralogy, and geology. 

The geological collection interested me most, particularly because 
it contains a number of curious specimens from the coal region. 
Here, too, the cuttings necessary for various railways had brought 
much that was interesting and mstractive to light. Tlic most im¬ 
portant objects I saw were a number of trunks of trees, which had 
been found at a considerable depth underground standing uprighv 
inasmuch as these afforded a most decided proof that the level of the 
ground hercj too, had been at some time or other subject to great 
changes. Casts of tliese trees had been taken on uie spot, and 
wore exhibited in this collection in a very interesting manner. A 
little volume of geological treatises, published here (“ Transactions 
of the Afanchester Geological Soeftty,” Vol. I.) was presented to 
the king, and I, too, was presented with a copy; this volume contains 
several interesting essays, especially one on the subject of these trees. 

Our last visit was to a Club-house, arranged and conducted 
quite in the same manner as in London, where a lunch was served; 
immediately after this wc proceeded to the railway, and entered a 
particular carriage prepared for us, consisting of a central cabinet, 
with an open g^lery at each side. Wc left Manchester with the 
speed of light, passed through various sorts of countiy, some¬ 
times busy, sometimes rural, through beautiful green valleys, over 
immense viaducts;, and through several long tunnels, and arrived, 
just at sunset, at the termination of our journey in the ancient city 
of York, the birthplace of the Emperor Constantine. 
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Liverpool, July 17th—Evening. 

The impression produced upon our minds yesterday evening, on 
our way from the railway station to the town, by the antique 
appearance of the city of York, was a very remarkable one. It is 
certainly curious that ,a long series of years or of centuries seems 
necessarily to leave behind it a sort of air of antiquity—^a pecu¬ 
liar feeling; proving the antiquity of the place. This could not 
have been fancy in my case, for i had not had time, during our 
rapid journey, to read any thing cn the subject; but we passed close 
by some little chapels of considerable antiquity, over a bridge, from 
which we caught a "sight of the old red buildings along the river, 
glittering in the last rays of the sun ; all produced a certain Je-ne- 
sats-guoi, which called forth a peculiar state of feeling. Early in 
the morning the Dean of the Cathedral, Dr. Cockbum, came to 
conduct the king to the Minster ; he conducted us through narrow 
streets with old houses to an open square, in the midst of which, 
glancing in the rays of the early sun, splendidly ornamented, but- 
qulte in the later Anglo-GK)thic style, the majestic building stood 
before our eyes. I could have wished to have remained standing 
before it for some time alone, in order to obtain a full and complete 
idea of the structure. This cathedral is said to be the most beau¬ 
tiful in England, and it is certainly very magnificent, but I should 
not for a moment compare it with that of Freiburg or Strasburg. . 

Wc next passed into the interior ; the nave is large and simple; 
without rows of columns. Thdi comes the central part, where the 
several arms meet, upon which, instead of a cupola, an octagonal 
roof is placed ; and then the choir. This part of the minster is se¬ 
parated from the rest by means of a partition wall, adorned with 
statues of kings and saints in Gothic niches, and two gates fomi 
the entrance into this most splendid and most richly ornamented 
part of the cathedral. Wc were received, on our entrance, with n 
burst of music from the organ, and the choristers then sang Hiin- 
del’s “ Hallelujah Chorus.” Tlie elFect ivas grand and solemn. This 
place is really w'cll fitted for sublime or solemn ceremonials. The 
slender arches of the Gothic windows, with their rich stained glass— 
the lofty stone screen with its beautiful ornaments, separating the 
choir from the passage or cloistera, running round the w'holc church 
—ithe beautifully-carved stalls, and the lofty vaulted roof of the 
whole—all this together produced a powerful effect; and not without 
feeling deep emotion did I await the end of the chorus. 

We next descended into the crypts.; Here are to be seen foun¬ 
dations of buildings of very ..different dates. • First, remains of the 
walls of a temple of Bellona, as is generally believed ; then some 
l^ge columns from the old Norman period (for a church is said to 
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have existed here as early as the seventh century),' and then the 
vaults belonging to the present church, which has been several times 
destroyed by fire, once very recently, and always rebuilt. These 
numerous rebuildings may, perhaps, be the reason why the church 
does not produce so powerful a historical impression as that of 
Westminster, for example ; the air of antiquity produces, however, 
its accustomed effect, and the whole has a powerful influence. 

Opposite the cathedral is the splendid Gothic-built house of tlie 
■dean ; we were conducted tliitlier to partake of a sumptuous English 
lunch which had been prepared for us by the family of our con¬ 
ductor. After this we took a view of a very old octagonal chapter- 
house, not far from the minster. It somewhat resembles that of 
‘Salisbury; and here, too, we found workpeople employed in re¬ 
pairing the ravages of time. We next visited the Yorkshire 
museum, near the ruins of St. Mary’s Church. This would ap¬ 
pear to deserve a more attentive examination than wc were able to 
bestow on it ; for the near approach of the time of starting for the 
train hurried us considerably. It contains, first, a geological collec¬ 
tion ; then a natural, historical, and a small anatomical one ; and, 
finally, a number of Roman antiquities found in the neighbourhood. 
There were several tombstones, bronzes, and tiles, with the name of 
the legion which had used them stamped on them, fragments of 
glass, &o. 

When it is considered that York, under the name of Eboracum^ 
was the principal town of the Roman portion of Britain, and that 
so many emperors were bom, lived, and died within its walls, it 
seems extraordinary that more remains have not been discovered. 
Perhaps more will be discovemd by degrees. 

The ruins of St. Mary’s Churchvrose gracefully not far from this 
little museum. Several colls, with large Gothic windows, are still 
standing, built of a clear white limestone, very elegantly wreathed 
W’ith ivy, and shaded by ehns. 

Wo next drove to the Castle, which is partly used as a model 
prison, partly as a sessions’ house, during the assizes held here at 
certain times by the judges on circuit. It was just assize time 
in York when we were there, and the ceremonies observed at this 
time aflbrded me another proof of the firmness with which this 
people holds fast its ancient customs ; fc^^lccordlng to our ideas, 
it looks rather odd for the assizes to be announced as having com¬ 
menced by three trumpeters, who blow various flourishes upon, 
tnuupets adorned with fla^. As we were ascending Clifford’s 
Tower, which is just opposite the Castle, the high sheriff, in his 
official dress, with a court swoi-d, and powdered, came over to 
welcome the king—and the three trumpeters sounded their flou¬ 
rish of welcome, at some little distance. TTierC still exists here, 
therefore, the summoning to trial by means of the trumpet, quite 
according to tho myth of the last judgment. 

This old Clifford’s Tower, of which only the surrounding wall 
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is still ' standing, and in -which an old walnut-ta?ee spreads out its 
branches, is said to stand upon a Roman foundation, and to have 
been built by William the Conqueror. It ofibrds a good view of 
the town, -which contains 30,000 inhabitants ; and it was pointed 
out to us that here, as in Chester, the old walls still form a con¬ 
tinuous road, leading sometimes through houses and yards, and 
sometimes presenting a view of the country. 

At 10 o’clock, we quitted York, -with a warm sun shining upon 
us from a cloudless sky. In less than throe quartern of an hour 
wo were in Leeds, and again breathing the cloudy and smoky 
atmosphere of a second great manufactunng to\Tn. Strange Irow 
near to each other these extremes have been brought by railway I 
And yet in what other country, even with all the advantages of 
railway communication, would it be possible to pass in one day 
through three cities, each containing and employing about 200,000 
inhabitants, as is the case in Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds. 
And I now leave out of the question the ancient city of York, 
which wc also visited on the same day. 

In Leeds we Avcrc also desirous of -vdsiting some of the most im¬ 
portant manufactories, and in order to obtain the necessary infor¬ 
mation, wc stopped at the first inn wo came to, in which we were 
fortunately able entirely to preserve his -majesty’s incognito. I 
was much interested in the situation of the little parlour into which 
we were shown, and in which the comical httlc bay-window, 
projecting into the street, of whicli the Englisli are so fond, and 
which is to be foimd in most small houses, was not wanting. The 
life and bustle of the streets was going on immediately before tho 
windows ; opposite to us were other little old gable-houses ; the 
room itself, with its queer-looking cliimncy-picce, looked rather 
smoke-dried, and with all this corresponded very well the simple, 
but thoroughly English luncheon which was served to us. I 
thought of the Boar’s Head in Eastchcap, mentioned in Henry IV., 
where the prince and Poins cracked jokes on the drawers ;—I had 
hardly ever Mt myself so actually in England as here. At last 
the necessary information arrived, and we drove first to the flax- 
spinning factory of Messra. Marshall and Co. Wc were here able 
to obtain a complete ideapf^is important branch of industry, which 
is gradually suppIantj^^ BM laallcr branches of the same trade, and 
even the spmnmg-Avheej|pmilie continent; and in an establishment 
which employs abovo jIroOO workpeople, two-thirds of whom ai-e 
children, and furuisl^ its products in quantities which, without 
machinery, probably "a thousand times the number of hands would 
not be able to produce. 

■We l^gan with the beating, hackling, and sorting of the raw flax, 
which is first separated into the Imt and the tow, we wcie then 
shoMm how, by means of other machinesi a sort of wadding is made 

the flax, but in broad soft tands, which afterwards, as in Sie cotton 
^i^ries, arc spun into finer or coarser threads upon the hundreds of 
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whirring spindles; and, finally, how the yarn thus obtained is woven 
into coarser and finer sorts of linen. Here, too, the principal mover 
of the whole is an enormous steam-engine, singularly enough built, 
entirely in the E^ptian style. The cliimneyfrises in the form of a 
mighty obelisk; tlie front of the building, which contains the steam- 
engine, is adorned with short and massive Egyptian columns, but 
richly ornamented and in good bistc; .and, as a ventilator on the ma¬ 
chine itself, the holy symbol of the globe, with tlic sparrow-liawk’s 
wings, turned round swiftly in the current of air. What would an 
Egyptian priest say, if ho could behold the desecration of their 
most sacred mysteries? Tire progress and changes in men’s notions 
of what ai’c sacred are curlous^in one case Asiiut was ccunmon, as 
for instance the cross, becomes a sacred symbol, in another, as here, 
the holiest, symbols come to be used as common! Another curiosity 
in this factory is an enormous room for spirming, covering two 
acres; it is not very lolly, liglitcd from above, and well ventilated. 
It is supported by a number of columns, and tlic roof, in which are 
the raised windows by Avhidi the light is admitted, is covered with 
asplialtc, and over that with clay and mould, so as to have become 
a perfect meadow. Wc ascended to this roof or large meadow, 
and walked about on it through the little glass houses, Ibnning the 
windoAvs. Above us Avcrc the clouds, under us the liumniing sounds 
of the spinning and Avca\dng machines; more than a hundred chil¬ 
dren, pnncipally girls, directed and governed this immense mass of 
outlets for the steam power of the great machine. Tliis turfy covering 
is said to have the advantage of keeping the room warm in Avintcr, 
and cool in summer. It has been built three years, yet it docs not 
appear that any trace of the admission of moisture 1ms been 
perceived. 

I took this opportunity of making some inquii'ies relative to the 
condition of the children employed in the mills. Till their 
thirteenth year, they arc said to Avork only half a day, and to be in 
school the other half; after their thirteenth year, their bom’s of 
instruction arc fewer, and only occasional. Their Avages amount 
to from two to three shillings a Avcck, to four or six shillings, and 
sometimes even more. As far as possible, some sort of amuse¬ 
ment is provided for these poor creatures; as, for example, a play¬ 
ground and nine-pins for the hoys, in a court close to this enormous 
room. With all this, hoAA’CVcr, one must consider the organism of 
maimrery much en t/ros, in order to comprehend the gi’OAVth and. 
nounshment of an entire crop of human beings, in order to 
preserve them for the purpose of some definite advantage they are 
of to others. It will sometimes give rise to some curious considera¬ 
tions, as to the possibility of any really great geniuses being ever 
formed in this mass of human creatures thus brought together, as it 
were, in sheaves. If tliis docs happmj, it will be a proof that an 
original intellect cannot he entirely suppressed even hy.sifch a 
slavery begun at such an early age; if it does not, it will show that 
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aa immense amount of natural talent (for among so many thousands, 
there must be much talent) can destroyed, and actua% is 
destroyed, by such operations.' If I were to speak my real opinion, 

I must say, I thin^ the' latter case the more probable one, for 
although one cannot find any difficulty in conceiving the possibility 
of a Pope Sixtus V. having been produced from a poor boy, 
feeding swine in the open air, it will not be found so easy to com¬ 
prehend, that tlie poison of this factory slavery, which renders a 
mechanical occupation, and one presupposing no intellect whatever, 
compulsory, can have any other effect than that of preventing all 
development, or exhibition of any innate intelligence. And will not 
the same effect be produced sooner, or later, by our present system 
of education, wliicli comprises the whole generation in one class, 
and treats them accordingly ? or rather has not such an effect 
already been apparent ? 

We next drove to the great woollen factory of Messrs. Gott and 
Co. Extensive courtyards, surrounded by the various factory 
buildings, give a high opinion of the large business of the pro¬ 
prietor, Wc were first shown the large steam-engine, which sets 
the various machines in motion. One particular arrangement, in 
respect to this engine, was particularly pointed out to us, namely, 
that by means of certain valves, in the heating portion of the 
machine, the mass of black smoke produced by c-oal fires, is reduced 
to a slight bluclsh vapour. If this plan could be more generally 
introduced, a great change would certainly be produced, in the 
atmosphere of lingland; for, in truth, the smoke produced by so 
many coal fires, is, in the strictest sense of the word, “ air obscuring.” 
We next passed to the wool magazines, in which is preserved wool 
from all the countries of the 'world. We saw some Australian 
wool, about equal to the inferior kinds of Prussian and Silesian 
wool. The best is still considered to bo- the Saxon, and some of 
the better Silesian wools. We then passed to the various processes, 
from the cleaning and sorting of the wool, to the spinning and 
weaving of the same, in innumerable separate spinning and weaving 
machines. The buildings here consist of several stories, and each 
process is carried on in the room immediately above that devoted to its 
predecessor, so that there are here certain machines by which any tiling 
can be conveyed along a sort of shaft from one floor to the next 
above. We ourselves were conveyed up in one of these machines. 
After the weaving came the various processes of falling, clipping, 
and dressing the cloth. These processes are generally considered as 
separate businesses, here they were all carried on in the same establish- 
inent, and the machines are all worked by the same engine. Mr. Gott 
himself conducted us over the works, and explained all diificultics in a 
very interesting manner. I was partIoulai;Jy pleased by what he said on 
thp^eubject of fulling: that it was necessary, in the case of the 
tj^l^ds of wool, or rather of the animal fibre, to draw the threads 
-together internally, whilst in the case of flax or the vegetable 
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fibre, it was necessary to divide and draw out. I filled this up 
in iny own mind, by ccmsidcring that the law of spirals is here in 
operation, whirli form a narrower coil, the more they are pressed 
together in masses. The fibre of wool is internally spiral, and coils 
spirally; if, therefore, a cloth, woven of spiral wool alone, is pressed 
or beaten in a warm liquid, these spirals contract in every part of it, 
and form a close substance. When we came to that part of the 
works where the cloth was dyed, a curious feeling came over me, • 
for the whole period of my boyhood rose in vivid colours before my 
eyes. There is hardly any thing which rouses certain recollections 
in the human mind with such freshness as a peculiar smell. The 
smell of the indigo, in a deep vessel half wood and half copper, in 
which it undergoes a peculiar sort of fermentation, recalled to my 
recollection the image of my father’s workshops, where this mode 
of dyeing was very usual. I saw with a certain mdescribable feeling 
those green looking waves in which the cloth is soaked, being, when 
drawn out, green, and becoming shortly blue by being exposed to 
the air, a process which I had so often seen in my boyhood, and 
never since—then an inexperienced child, now by the side of a 
revered monarch, and after the advantages of so much experience 
and information! Such recollections and such comparisons give 
rise to a peculiar tone of mind! • 

I was also interested in the dressing of the cloth. For tliis 
purpose, the teazle is still absolutely necessary, but the plants are used 
m a very different manner from that in which I had seen them 
employed before. At that time the teazles were held in the hand, 
and slowly and laboriously passed along the cloth; but now they 
are fixed^ in oblong frames, and fastened on rollers, over which 
the cloth* is swiftly drawn by meafcs of steam, the surface being 
closely pi'csscd against the teazles. 

After having examined all this, we returned to the railway, 
where we unexpectedly found the little garrison drawn up with 
glittering accoutrements and flying colours, to receive the king. 
Wc swiftly passed away, and about eight o’clock again arrived in 
Manchester. 

I could not help being again forcibly struck by the peculiar dense, 
atmosphere which hangs over these towns, in which hundreds of 
chimneys are continually vomiting foi’th clouds of smoko. Tlie light 
even is quite different from what it is elsewhere! What a curious 
red colour was presented by the evening light this evening I It is not 
like mist, nor like dust, nor even entirely like smoke, but is a sort 
of mixture of these three ingredients, condensed moreover by the 
particular chemical exhalations of such toivns. The peculiar tint 
which the country around such a city assumes, cannot be better 
designated than by the phrase factory tint I Even this, however, 
might be looked at from the poetical si^e, and I could fancy that it 
would make a pretty picture, if any painter should represent the 
lofty masses of these square fiictories, with the much loftier chimneys. 
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)}et\reen tU^n. a couple of Gotluc spires, and in the foreground the 
high walls of a viaduct, with its broad arches, the whole surrounded 
by tills factory tint. 

When we came to the long tunnel near Manchester, I counted, 
by means of the lamp in our elegant carriage, the time we were in 
passing through it at full speed. We were exactly five minutes and 
fifteen seconds, and this may give some idea of tlie length of this 
subterranean work. 

Shortly before ten o’clock we arrived in Liverpool, and passed 
down the long tunnel to the terminus, whence we shall start to-morrow 
for Cumberland; from manufacturing districts and factories to free 
and open nature I 


LX. 


Bowness, July 18th—Evening. 

In consequence of numerous delays and the particular time of 
starting by the railway, it was eleven o’clock before we left Liver¬ 
pool. The train pursued a northerly direction; the weather was 
very beautiful; the country through which wc passed rather flat, 
but well cultivated. We first came to Pi-estou, a very considerable 
manufacturing town connected with the Irish Sea, by the bay formed 
by the embouchure of the river Ilibble. From Preston we continued 
our course by the railway to Lancaster. TTiis town also lies on the 
river Lune, at the extremity of a very wide, shallow, and sandy arm of 
the sea, called Morccombe 13a;^'. Its old castle, built by John of 
Gaunt, in the reign of Edward III, and situated on a height, forms 
a great ornament to the place. 

W’e no sooner left the station than wc proceeded immediately to 
the castle, which presents a noble and stately appearance from a 
distance, but when more nearly approached proves to be a county 
prison. Tlie arrival of the king had instantly brought together a 
great crowd of people, who collected around and pressed so closely 
upon us, that wc found some difficulty in making our way, and were 
only freed fi'om our troublesome escort when the large and heavy 
door of the castle was closed behind us. This castle is historically 
rernarkable, and presents a noble appearance with tho square towers 
wMch adorn its walls. One of these towers is said to have been 
built by Constantius Cloms, the father of Constantino; the second 
ddites from die old Anglo-Saxon period, and the third, over die gate, 
wia added by John of Gaunt, who at a later period restored and 
oMi^leted the fortress. W o were conducted to the summit of the 
nte tower, and enjoyed a very delightful view of the wide-spreading 
country around;—of tho bay, jittering in the bright sunlight of 
t^itenmer afternoon;—and the outline of the Cumberland mountains 
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m the distance. The governor himself 'joined us after eur 
arrival, showed us the courts in which the assizes are Wd, gave 
as a hasty glance at the cells, and even at the narrow passage which 
leads to the ^cse of execution. It gave mo a‘feeling of inward sa¬ 
tisfaction to hear the benevolent tone and truly humane language of 
the governor, in reference to the inmates of the prison. When 
Bpcalang of the erffenders under his charge, he constantly called these 
imhappy persons “ the unfortunate criminals.” 

Whilst we were thus engaged in examining the castle, the car¬ 
riages had been brought from the railroad—^licu'ses put to—and we 
proceeded on our journey tluough Burton, to Bowness. As we 
advanced, the country became more and more hilly, and exhibited 
a richer green in its vegetation. After having boon so long in the 
great coal district of Manchester and its neighbourhood, and the 
region of red sandstone, we now .again found ourselves upon a lime¬ 
stone soil. On our way hither, we stopped at Leven Hall, a very 
charming old country-seat, some miles south west of Kendal; built 
in what in England is so often called the Elizubotlian style, and be¬ 
longing to Sir Grcvillc Howard. This small residence or country- 
house has remained, in all outward tilings, in its present condition Ibr 
about 200 years—^whilst the interior is not only habitable, but fitted 
up with luxury and taste. In all parts of the house there arc vciy 
fine si>ecimens of wood carving. A large firc-placc in one of the 
rooms is especially .worthy of notice—as containing singular ara¬ 
besques and figures—quaintly representhig the five senses, the four 
elements, the four seasons, and similar subjects ; here also breathes 
that peculiar mild air, that spirit of the olden time, and that feel¬ 
ing of faithful transmission from generation to generation, which 
gives such a deep interest to all theib ancient family castles, and fills 
the mind of the traveller with a feeling of something almost sacred 
within their walls. It is impossible not to foci lioiv charming a resi¬ 
dence here might be—^of course always under the condition of having 
an agreeable social circle. Tlic surrounding park is calculated to pro¬ 
duce the same effect upon the mind as the residence to which it is so 
suitable an appendage. The grounds immediately around the house, 
which is for ±hc most part covered ivitli ivy and iws, were 
originally laid out by a gardener in the service of King James 
II. These grounds present very remarkable specimens of hedges 
cut into tho quaintest forms, among flow^er-beds carefully bordered 
with box; yew trees cut into extraordinary figures, and entwined 
with roses and honeysuckles; and, behind the whole, a lonely walk on 
the soft turf, thickly ovcrsliadowcd by lofty beech and hmc trees. 
This of courae forms but a small portion of tho grounds, and leads 
into the wide-spreading park, which is full of charming scenery. We 
met the family of the owner in the garden; it consisted of an elderly 
and a young gentleman and several lacy.es. We entered into a very 
agreeable conversation, and at length the younger Howard proposed 
to drive before us in a light carriage, and thus to show the way 
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which our carriages should follow in wder to obtain a general view 
of the park. His majesty accepted the offer—and in the train of our 
conductor we took our road across pathless meadows—^under an¬ 
cient oaks and lime-'trees—and by the side of mountain streamlets 
msliing down and foaming over their rocky beds, till it was at last 
found impossible to pursue these devious tracks with our heavy 
travelling carriages. We then returned to the high road, and in 
about two hours arrived at this delightful village, after driving 
through a‘country constantly becoming more mountainous in its 
character. Bowness is situated between lofty, wooded hills, above 
the shores of Windermere, which lies in all its beauty before the 
eye of the traveller, and possesses all those attractions which are 
calculated to render it one of the great points of attraction to 
English tourists. 

The evening was so beautiful, that even at sunset a short excur¬ 
sion in a boat was undertaken by our party, in order to visit some 
•of the small, rocky islands with which the lake is here interspersed. 
The play of spectral light upon the rocky heights was beautiful 
beyond description—the western Wooded hills were reflected in 
broad and deep shadows upon the smooth face of the lake—and the 
reflecting surface of the waters, enlivened by numerous wherries 
filled W'ith ladies and gentlemen enjoying the evening breeze and 
the beautiful scenery, who swarmed around our boat, served to 
complete the picture of our first evening on the celebrated English 
lakes, and a picture which, if not grand, was at least extremely agree¬ 
able and lovely. 


LXI. 


Patterdale, July 19th—Evening. 

The morning at Bowness was somewhat overcast, but still beau¬ 
tiful. At an early hour we ascended a small rocky eminence which 
rises charmingly not far from the inn, and on our way up, wo 
found by the wayside one of the mo^ remarkable of English plants 
—^the beautiful yellow poppy {papaver cambricum), which has never 
heretofore been found except in Wales and Cumberland. T h is 
was, properly speaking, our second interesting botanical discovery 
in this neighbourhood. Yesterday evening, during our pleasure 
excursion upon the lake, we met with the flowers of the lobelia 
dortmanna, along the .shore of a little rocky island, growing 
out of the water like reeds. The view from the rocky emi¬ 
nence, which was the object of our yalk, was truly enchanting. 
Before us lay the waters of the calm and peaceful lake, and in 
the distance the outlines of the mountains, with a constant play of 
etbttds around their summits. The air was fragrant witli the 
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sweet smell of thyme, and nothing could exceed the charming 
picture presented by the small rooky islands which lay scattered 
on the bosom of the quiet lake. 

The carriages were now sent forward along Hhe shore, whilst we 
entered a small boat, in order thus to sec and enjoy the whole ex¬ 
tent of the charming lake in the exhilarating morning air. The 
water of these lakes is remarkably black, and yet in some places sin¬ 
gularly clear. There is nothing whatever of the beautiful green of 
the Swiss lakes. Our excursion along the lake proved very de¬ 
lightful ; there were numerous enchanting plays of light and sliade 
on the mountains—^many beautiful houses lay either on the shores, 
or on the lofty banks above the lake ; and the lar-cchoing cannon, 
thundering as we approached, greeted liis majesty on his knd- 

We immediately entered our carriages, and drove into the beau¬ 
tiful valleys. Our road soon brought us to Ambleside, one of the- 
usual stations of tourists to the lakes. From thence we pursued 
our route under wide-spreading ilex and nut-trees, through green 
valleys abounding in springs—into the mountainous district, the 
elevation of whose rocks and hills continually increased as we pro¬ 
ceeded. Numerous small streams bounded down from the heights— 
wepassed along the shore of another small lake, called Grassmerc, after 
which the road immediately assumed a steeper and more moun¬ 
tainous character. We no sooner arrived at the summit, than tho 
postillions put their horses to a gallop, and calculating to a-nicety 
the swaying of the large travelling carriage, they drove us with 
the greatest skill and safety, round all the windings of this moun¬ 
tain road, and brought us to Keswick about noon. From the 
heights above the town as we approached, we obtained a magni¬ 
ficent view of the mountain lake called Derwentwater, and straight 
before us rose the ridge of the loftiest mountain chain in Cumber¬ 
land, topped by the rounded summit of Skiddaw. We remained 
at the inn only long enough to prepare ourselves for an excursion 
to the top of Skiddaw, and to obtain a good guide and light car¬ 
riage to lacilitate the ascent. Both were quickly at the door, and 
we immediately set ofi’Jin the direction of the mountain, and drove 
as far as the road was practicable for a carriage. The weather ap¬ 
peared somewhat doubtful, blinks, of sunshine and light showers 
alternately passed over the country, but the guide assured us of our 
being able to make a successful ascent to the summit, which lies 
3022 feet above the level of the sea. This man pleased me well, his 
name is Wright; ho shoAved himself to be well acquainted with, 
the botany and geology of the district—has been a collector of 
plants and minerals for years, and, had been formerly in Iceland and 
Sweden. 

The ascent was very gradual, over black mountain slopes, covered 
with short grass and heath, and occupied us full two hours. As 
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ysFG began to approach the sumwitj clouds settled around it, and we 
were now a second time-involved in their loose gray mists. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, the wind ^eedily dispelled them, and in the bright 
afternoon sun, one df the finest views of mouateun scenery imagi¬ 
nable lay stretched out before our astonished eyes. Towards the 
north the nearest Scotch mountains greeted us from afar; east¬ 
ward lay the picturesque chaiiB^f the Cumberland and Westmore¬ 
land hifls ; to the south the beautiful lake of Derwentwater, with 
its splendid bold rocky shores ; and to the west the sun shone full 
on the bright and glittering waters of the Irish Sea, in which the 
eye reached as fer as the He of Man. Our guide now directed our 
attention to a streak in the distant horizon, which he assured us was 
the eastern coast of Ireland. Although I must admit that the many- 
days which had now been spent in contemplating the beauties of 
natural scenery, had begun to awaken in *io a longing after the 
works of the intelligent mind, and the more elevated subjects of 
reflection, yet, notwithstanding this longing desire, on this occasion 
nature made such a rich display of her Hauties before my eyes, 
that she recovered her full power over my mind, and allured me 
into a sweet forgetfulness of myself and of all human efforts. The 
fine and beautiful wavy outlines of the mountains, in a magnifi¬ 
cent atmosphere, and under the sloping rays of the afternoon sun, 
in the play of passing clouds, which like a half drawn-up curtain 
partly covered and partly revealed their beauties ; and the bright 
silvery-light of the sun reflected on the ivide sea, the pure invigo¬ 
rating mountain air, all worked upon me with such punty and effect 
that I felt myself full of that feeung of a hap|^ earthly existence, 
which in all its extent, and especially as the product of natural 
objects, rarely falls to the lot of'mortal man. 

In addition to all these outward beauties, the internal geognostic 
relations of these districts arc very remarkable. The mountain it¬ 
self consists of hard black slatc-clay. On the north-east the granite 
breaks through, and has pushed up the slate on both sides ; to the 
north there are some copper and lead mines—and to the south lie 
the mountains behind l)erwcntwatCT, which produce the graphite 
of such rare occurrence, Irom which the admirable Keswick pencils 
are formed. 

We remained for some considerable time upon the summit of the 
hill, which is strewed over with fragments of slate-rock—were a 
second time enveloped in mist—and finally descended to a lower in¬ 
dentation of the mountain, to a place in which a spring breaks forth, 
in order to sit dowm and enjoy the contents of a basket of provisions 
which had been carefully packed for the occasion. The eleva¬ 
tion of the place, and the beauty of the opposite mountains, made 
this meal an exalted luncheon in a twofold! sense ; and in order that 
it miighy enjoy importance both, his majesty proposed to drink, 
in admirable sherry, the healths of all true naturalists, who like 
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Leopold von Buch, EEe de Beaumont, and Alexander von Hum« 
boldt, have contributed, by their travels and researches, to make us 
better acquainted "with the histo^ of mountains. ' ' 

Tlie sun began ta decline rapidly—^the various tints produced by 
his rays became more and more beautiful, and we commenced our 
descent in the highest spirits, whilst our guide plied us incessantly 
with anecdotes of his travels, even to the Faroe Isles, proved very 
entertaining, and pointed out to us the habitats of many rare 
plants. On our way back to Keswick, we stopped to sec one of the 
most remarkable of the lead-pencil manufactories. This species of 
manufacture was also quite new to me ; and tlic manner in which 
every description of these useful articles was here produced by the ap¬ 
plication of machinery, driven by steam power, was at once instruc¬ 
tive and entertaining. We were shown the whole process, from the 
quick and fine cutting of the ’cedar—^by means ctf a delicate circu¬ 
lar saw—to the insertion of the lead, of % arious qualities and di¬ 
mensions, into the grooved wood, the glueing and fastening of the 
two sides, and, finally, tlic turning, polishing, .and stamping of the 
finished pencil; and it may be well supposed that I did not fail after¬ 
wards to take advantage of the opportunity to provide my friends at 
home with a complete stock of these excellent drawing-pencils. In 
the meantime the carriages were got ready, and wc left Keswick 
in order to return to Patterdale, amidst the cheers of an immense 
mass of curious spectators, who had assembled to see and welcome 
the king. The evening came on apace—the tops of the lofty 
hills glowed once more with the deep red of the setting sun, which 
was relieved by masses of dark clouds—and after a short thunder 
shower, nijrht set in and concealed many a pleasing pi’ospcct from 
our view, as we drove on in the dark. We first passed over some 
baiTcn wastes, and afterwards entered upon a well-wooded district, 
with numerous hedges enclosing fields, in some of which cattle 
and in others horses were pasturing, just visible in the twilight. 
Having reached the highest point df the road, we almost imme¬ 
diately passed into a deep ravine, and two small arms of a lake 
became mdistlnctly •visible through the leaves of the trees, in the 
uncertain light. We drove round rocks and through trees of 
thick foliage, and might have fancied ourselves in a complete 
wilderness, had not li^t suddenly glimmered through the bushes, 
and the carriage been drawn up before an elegant hotel, fitted up 
with all the enchanting'^corations of a fairy palace.^ Such hotela 
are fitted up for the use , ^d pleasure of Englim tourists, who per- 
ambukte these districts in summer in hosts, sometimes for the 
purpose of fishing, sometimes of sketching, or for mere recreation 
or enjoyment ; and many of whom have .woll-funfished hunting- 
boxes, which they occupy during the season for the pleasure of field 
sports. From the top of Skiddaw some of tlie^ hunting-boxes 
were pointed out to us in a valley of these Alpine meadows. 

It IS not to be denied that this, too, contributes to raise and 
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tnoinfain the independence of this extraordinaiy island. In Cum¬ 
berland and Wales the Englishman possesses a kind of English 
Switzerland, which in its free, beautiful, and vanegated scenery, 
furnishes him with multifarious means of recreation and invigora- 
tion, after the exhaustion of a town life, and the demand of public 
and private business. In the same way as the English so_ thoroughly 
well understand how to compress into a small compass in their tra¬ 
velling cases, all that is both useful and elegant, so nature has 
brought together in their island, for their use and enjoyment, a 
combination of tilings the most necessary and the most delightful; 
meadows, fields, and coal-beds, with all the advantages and beauties 
of a sea coast; and even, too, a scenery like that of Switzerland or 
the Tyrol on a small scale. 

This day’s drive presented us with beauties which produced a 
great impression even in our hasty passage. How much greater 
must be the charms of this mountam district to those who are 
able to dwell upon and enjoy them at leisure. 


LXII. 


Carlisle, July 20th—Evening. 

Having walked out early on this sunny morning in Patter- 
dale, to explore the neighbourhood, I found myself in a delightful 
idyllic vale ; meadows lay around, from which the new-mown hay 
sent forth its charming fragrance, and behind the inn stood a small 
rocky elevation from which there is an extensive view into the 
valley, and over the bright lake. All around me were young plan¬ 
tations and bold projecting rocky hills. Every thing in this charm¬ 
ing vale breathed of the deepest peace ; the bottom of the valley Avas 
clothed with the richest greeni' studded with pretty country-houses, 
and tlie atmosphere rendered pure and invigorating by the breeze 
from the lake. If I were engaged on a work requiring long and 
deep reflection, I can conceive no place better fitted for such a true 
exercise of the mind. The carriages Avere again sent forward in 
order that Ave might more fully enjoy the pleasure of the scenery by 
traversing the lake in a boat. Here, too, yre found the pretty Lobelia 
Dortmanna springing up in full bloom *&bove the surface of tho 
waters. We glided leisurely over the bright waters, followed at a 
distance' by another boat, in Avhich there was a band of music ; and 
delighted with the continual change in the aspect of the mountains 
andssroery. The primitive rocks begin again to show thernsclvcs 
in district—tho rocks behind tfe fiotel contained porphyry. 

.Swhite also appears ; and, together Avith these primitiA’c elements, 
found ores of tn^c precious metals. Wc saw at a dis- 
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tancc the smoko of a mino -which yields no inconsiderable quantity 
of silver and lead. 

Having spent about an hour in this delightful transit, -we 
landed under some trees, and found the (ferriages in waiting. 
We however still proc<^ded a little distance further, when a 
small country-house of ancient exterior, situated in the midst of 
meadows and forest trees, presented itself to our view. The house is 
called Lyulph’s Tower, and was fitted up as a hunting-box by a 
former Duke of Norfolk. The present possessor is Henry Howard, 
Esq. 'I’his small residence is biiilt in the castellated style, on a beau¬ 
tiful .site, which '•omniands an extcii.sive and splendid view over 
the lake; th(! rooms on the ground-iloor are- furnished after the 
ancient fashion, and adorned with some magnificent nmlors of deer, 
and a great variety of Juinting apparatus. In Iront of the house, on 
the luxurious sunny iawn, the scene was splenJM. The bees were 
h'ii. nilng around—the dark surfiicc of the lake lay sprc.ad out 
bet’o\ i; us—and tlie mountains stretched away to a di.stancc in bean- 
tiful Alpine outlines. Il'e lay down on tlie fragrant grass and 
attianj>tcd to obtain some sketches of this beautiful district. 

h'oL (ar fj-o)n the house a rapid mountain torrent, presenting a 
, 1 . si. picturesqxrc scene, dashed down between craggy rocks over- 
spiead with luxurious Jbliagc; and c^'Cjy tiling in this little 
excursion filled us with pleasure. We now entered our carriages 
and followed the course of a pretty road overshaJed by trees, 
along the borders of the lake, till w'C came to its termination, and 
cros.sod a In-idgc which spans a small stream that runs into the lake. 
Here -wo oivjoyed a still finer view than ^\^o had yet seen of the hills 
near its banks. From thence -we follo-wod a road over hills and 
through ravines, which, after a shoTt drive, brought us to Lowther 
Castle, a seat surroimdcd by a park, belonging to the Earl of Lonsdale. 

The avenue which leads to the casllc is magnificent. In front 
lies the rocky valley of the Lowther, richly covered with wood—the 
extensive meadows traversed by alleys of lime-trees—^the whole, 
in the midst of the haymaking, presented to the eye a scene full of 
life and pleasure; and at the termination of these charming green 
glades lies the extensive castle, covering an immense space, built in 
the Anglo-Gothic style, pei'haps with even too much symmetry. The 
approach to the (mstlc is truly splendid; and on the entrance into 
the grand hall, the stranger is surprised by the splendour of the 
surrounding objects. This hall is supported by lofty Gothic pillars, 
and leads directly to tlie grand staircase, adorned with variegated 
glass windows and numerous suits of armour, tastefully arranged. 
Tlie other apartments of the castle correspond with the hall, both in 
grandeur and richness. There is a drawing-room -v^ith a large and 
splendid bay-window, built in a fine Gothic form, and ornamented 
on the outside with floAvers; it I 00 I 4 S towards the park, and is 
especially worthy of notice. Nor is tlrere any deficiency of pictures 

T 
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and busts. Among the former, there 4s a picture with small figures 
hanging over a chinincy-piece, ascribed to Titian, which is very re¬ 
markable; it seemed worthy of a longer studj^. An Oyster Feast, 
by Steen, exhibits fine traits; and the genuine Dutch beauty of 
the hostess deserves particular notice. There arc several admirable 
landscapes, by C. Poussin, and P. Brill; and. I here, for tlio 
first time, saw a picture by BriU, which is not only liistorically 
remarkable, but really smpears to be an able work—executed almost 
in the style and tone of Everdingen. 

Wo took a walk through the park, and were greatly pleased with 
a kind of forest terrace, Irora which there is a very fine view of the 
country lying beneath, and of the distant mountains which boimd tho 
horizon. Behind this, lay a larger wood of firs and beech, which a 
few years before had been almost completely prostrated by a violent 
storm. Many of tiic stems, which had been merely sawn across, 
stood high above the surface of the ground now occupied by a 
Pinetum. It was to me a singular contemplation, these denizens of 
the ancient forest blown down and destroyed, and their places oc¬ 
cupied by a race of fashionable upstarts and far-travelled parvems. 
Will those, too, in their turn, some time or] other become mighty 
trees? And what will be their end? Lying stilL further beyond 
are, however, still to be seen many large and beautiful forest trees 
of tho olden time, lofty pines, and splendid beeches. 

A short drive brought us from Lowthcr Castle to Penrith, a small 
open town, close to which are the remains of a ruined castle, which 
possesses some historical interest from having once been the property 
and residence of the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards* Richard III. 
We did not stop to examine the ruins, but immediately pursued 
our route, Wc here once again 6njoycd a splendid view of fhe whole 
chain of the Cumberland moimtains, with Skiddaw on tiro south¬ 
western horizon in the clear blue sky; whilst to the north, the 
Scottish hills became gradually more and more distinct, and the 
country itself more level. 

We reached Carlisle early in the evening, at six o’clock; and made 
several excursions on foot through this unimportant town of about 
20,000 inhabitants. 

We were first conducted to the old cathedral, which bears many 
traces of tho heavy Norman arclutecturc, and, with its weather¬ 
beaten red sandstone, reminded me strongly of the .old churches in 
Chester, Near, and indeed in immediate connexion with, the cathe¬ 
dral, stands a refectorium, in which James I., on his way from Scot** 
land, held his first parliament. None of these buildings possess any 
beauty or interest as architectural structures. From the cathedral we 
took our way to tho old castle, which contains a small garrison; the 
officer no sooner became aware of the rank of his visiter, than he 
ordered the men under anps. We ascended the outer wall, and 
thus obtained an excellent view of the town and neighbourhood; 
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the old cathedral, •when seen from this elevated point, was a very 
interesting object. We avcvc afterwards shown the weather-beaten, 
prison tower, where several of the Scotch rebels were once confined, 
previous to being executed on the green before the walls. The 
prison itself was a low dark cell; a single narrow opening afforded 
the only access to liglit and air, and the sight of the traces made in 
the soft sandstone of this little opening in the wall, by tlic fingers of 
the despairing captives, who lay for months in this narrow cell, and 
clambered up to sec the light of heaven, awakened strong feelings 
of compassion and horror in the mind. There was another cell, 
close by, somewhat better lighted, where the prisoners had cut all 
kinds of small and monstrous figures in the soft sandstone. Here 
the torment of the inrvard man had found some relief and consola¬ 
tion in die practice of the rudest description of art—and thcTc were 
visible the immediate impressions of the anxicti(?s of the prisoners. 
Wonderful being is man 1 Not contented with that Prometheus tor¬ 
ment, which his unsatisfied desires themselves continually prepare 
for him, in one way or another, he prepares, has prepared, and will 
prepare, in the most various ways, the most lar-fetchcd torments for 
thousands of beings formed like himself! One of the wings of the 
castle, also, is said to have been built by Richard III., and many 
historical anecdotes relating to the wars hetween Rngland and Scot¬ 
land are connected with the scenes of this neighbourhood. We 
were told, that about fifteen miles from Carlisle, there were still to bo 
seen remains of the Piets’ wall—a description of diminutive “ Wall of 
China,” which in rcmote periods was built as a defence against the 
incursions of the northern barbarians of the island; a Roman camp, 
too, was ^ fixed near the city, and Roman remains are frequently 
found. * • 

As we were about to return from the citadel, two of the magis¬ 
trates of the town arrived; and at last, also, the mayor himself, 
which led to a new invasion of the populace, anxious to see the 
king—and an immense crowd of street hoys was collected, from 
whose eager curiosity it was only possible to escape by a quick 
return to the hotel. These gentlemen incidentally informed us of 
the increasing industry of the town, in consequence of the opening 
of a railway from thence to Newcastle—^boasted of the .increase of 
the population, and the impulse given to important branches of 
manufacture, especially to cotton-spinning—so that in the very 
tremity of England proper, genxiine English industry continues to- 
spread more and more. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Hamilton Palace, July 21st— Evening. 

In proportion as this day -was gloomy, foggy, and rainy, the re¬ 
ception in the evening was agreeable, comfortable, and pplcndid, in 
this ancient Scottish residence, the seat of the Duke of Hamilton, 
father of the Martpiis of Douglas, husband of the Princess of Baden, 
who is a near relative of his. majesty our king. Changed in our 
journey as well as in life! As this was Sunday, we did not leave 
Carlisle till early in the afternoon,—after church. The sky was 
gloomy—the eountry became more and more barren and dreary. 
We soon crossed the river Esk, over a bridge with iron railings, 
and entered the kingdom ol’ Scotland, in which the Cret stage 
brought us to the well-known village of Gretna Green, the anxiously- 
expected port to many eager lovers! The house in which these 
hasty marriages arc celebrated lies at a short distance from the road, 
is of stone, covered with a gray slate roof, and looks very in¬ 
viting Avith its clean white walls and green lawn under surrounding 
trees. Post-hoi-scs were here provided, and a large book was shown 
ws, in which the names of all those who had here entered into wed¬ 
lock are recorded. One of the last and most distinguished couples 
whose names were enrolled, were the Prince and Princess of Capua 
—^Avho here, as well as elsewdiere, had caused the ceremony of mar¬ 
riage to be performed, in order in all possible Avays to strengthen 
and give validity to their disputed union. 

It is the laAV of Scotland, th&t the A’alidity of marriage'does not 
depend upon the ceremony being performed by a clergyman of any 
description—the declaration of the contracting parties before a 
justice of the peace, or other competent Avitnesses, is suflicient to 
give it legality, providing the parties contracting such union are 
unmarried, and not Avlthin the prohibited degrees of rclatiousliip. 
The former procurator of marnages was a smith—at present the 
owner of the post-house performs the needful service for those Avho 
resort to this temple of Hymen. Ncav laws, hoAvever, are.likely to 
interfere Avlth these adventurous unions, and the romantic Avill soon 
be deprived of this motive, as well as of so many others. 

Tlic rain continued to fall more heavily—the country to become 
more and more Avastc and desolate, and the clouds to descend. Our 
entnuicc into Scotland Avas very melancholy—completely in unison 
Avlth what is said of the Scotch character—“ Sombre Ecossais.” 
During the Avhole driA'e of many miles, we looked in vain for a 
toAA'n, or oven a considerable village. -The stages at wliich wo 
changed horses AA'cre generally a few solitary dwellings, or resembled 
very poor hamlets—Avhilst the whole district was, for the most part, 
barren and waste. Tlic road, generally speaking, ran along high 
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grounds, and was often marked out by stakes, in order to afford a 
guide to travellers in the deep winter snow: and here and there we 
observed single low stone houses by the way side. One circumstance 
on our journey made a singular impression. • To the right of the 
road lay a house somewhat larger than usual—but not high, and 
almost flat-roofed, around ivliicli a number of men wore standing 
with raised umbrellas, lliis was an assembly of some of the con¬ 
gregations belonging to the Free Church party, who wore listening 
to their Sunday’s sermon; and these individuals had been unable to 
find accommodation within the walls. Tins assembly, thus standing 
under the rain, presented a singular appearance, and reminded us 
strongly of the early Christians. In Scotland, in general, a severe 
puritanical spirit prevails, and a great number of the people have 
wholly renounced their connexion with the Established Clnirch, hr 
order that they may exercise the privilege of electing their owm 
ministers, and now denominate themselves the '•'■Free Church." 
They consequently no longer occupy the churches built by the state,. 
but assemble in the best and most convenient temporary places they 
can find, till they are able to build churches I’or themselves. It 
seemed to me as if I saw the gloom and melancholy of the rainy day 
depicted in the minds of the assembled worshippers. 

The pei-sons, too, whom wo met on* the roads, or saw in the. 
houses or hamlets, Avere now of a very diflerent build. They were, 
for the most part, largo coarse figures, with wide mouths, melancholy 
countenances, and projectijig cheek bones; the eye was destitute- 
of fire, especially in the men, who wore generally rolled up in 
a woollen plaid, draAvn tight round their shoulders, and wore a flat, 
ugly-looking black woollen cap on their heads. The figures of the- 
women were somewhat better, and*we had the additional adA-antage 
of seeing them dressed in their Sunday clothes—though no small 
number of them Avent barefooted. 

The country first began to shoAV some signs of civilisation, when 
we had passed about forty miles beyond the border—trees then be¬ 
came more frequent, and the houses somcAvhat larger. The thick 
misty rain decreased, the temperature of the evening became Avarm, 
although the sky still rcmauiod cloudy. As Ave drcAV near to 
Hamilton, in the increasing tAvilight, avo suav bright glowing liglits 
in the northern horizon, Avliich proved to be the distant reflection 
of the numerous iron-AA-orks in the neighbourhood of Gla-sgow. 
Wo noAV passed-several considerable market-toAvns—Avhich, how¬ 
ever, present a melancholy and disagreeable appearance, Avith their 
long rows of one-story houses, under a uniform line of roof. The 
fact is, that these small houses are generally built by the proprietors 
of the soil, and then let or sold to tenants and occupiers. 

It became continually darker and later; at length we arriA'cd at 
the small tOAvn of Hamilton—and a litjfle distance beyond the town, 
at this splendid ducal palace. The family was still in London; 
every thing, however, was prepared for the reception of the king. 
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The most admirable arrangements were made for the comfort of the 
whole party—and an elegant dinner was soon served upon the 
richest plate, as if by enchantment, in a splendid room, with 
numbers of ancestral portraits hung upon its walls:—it was close 
upon midnight. 


LXIV. 


Baltoch, July 22nd—Evening. 

On the past night I slept soundly, and enjoyed pleasing dreams in 
a large solt bed with silk hangings, in a line and richly>furnished 
chaiMer in Hamilton I’alacc. The agreeable night was succeeded 
bjr a beautifully clear, sunny morning. The number of very fine 
pictures which adorn this rich, magnificently-furnished palace, af¬ 
forded the most various materials for obseiwation and thought, both 
before and after breakfast. Of some of these I must now give a 
somewhat more particidar account. Tlie collection contains an infant 
Christ sleeping on a cross, by Guido. The Christ is painted with 
a full and circumstantial power of conception, and with a peculiarly 
deep, foreboding character. It is impossible to contemplate this 
admirable work without observing in the small, apparently accidental, 
features of the child an anticipution of his future destiny. And 
besides this, the painting is most delicately executed. There is also 
a head by Antonello da Messina, of the year 1474, which is histo¬ 
rically remarkable. The house contains also several fine pieces by 
Rubens, who, if we inay judge by the multitude of his works, must 
have painted, like Brlareus, with a hundred hands. The first of these 
is a sketch taken from the history of Decius Mus, and was no doubt 
the original of one of the large pictures of the Lichtenstein collection 
in Vienna. The second represents the “ Birth of Venus from tho 
Sea,” a sketch intended for a shield to be executed in metal, or for a 
large silver dish. Both are executed with all the vigour and ease of 
this gi'int artist. The third is a large, boldly-painted picture, repre¬ 
senting Daniel in the Lion’s Den;” and a fourth is the representa¬ 
tion of a group of male and female Centaui-s—a small picture painted 
with a full overflowing luxuriance of pleasure and genius. My at¬ 
tention was further long arrested by die contemplation of a lai’ge, 
tall picture by Girolamo dei Libri, let into the wall above an open 
flight of stairs. Hus same picture was formerly in tlic church of 
Leonardo del Monte, in Verona. Under a laurel, in an open land¬ 
scape, is seen the lofty figure of tlie Madonna, surrounded by «aint3. 
There is a peculiarly rich splendour of colouring in the figures,—the 
blue air, the greeh foliage of the laurel, and the rich neighbourhood. 
Eveiy'thing breathes the Wmy air of a luxurious souwiem world. 
In addition to those, there is a smaller picture of a “ Madonna and 
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Child,” by Francia, as it is said, but it is executed with such admirable 
delicacy, and is so full of life, that I should be disposed, certainly, 
to asenbe it to Raplxael. 

I cannot omit mentioning a “ Dying Magdalene,” by Corregio, 
and Albert Durcr’s portrait of himscllj which represents him almost 
precisely as in his bust at Florence, on a reduced scale, and with a 
singularly small gray cap. 

Van Dyck’s portraits arc numerous in almost all great English 
houses, and it may therefore be well supposed that they arc not 
wanting in this collection. I would especlallv direct the attention 
of travellers to the full-length portraits of tfic Earl of Denbigh, 
Jame.'i, Marquis of Hamilton, and that of Von Myrtens. Finally, I 
mmst mention a picture taken from the history of Myrrha, by 
Giorgione, and an interesting liistorical picture by a Spaniard, 
Pantoxa della Croce, w'ho has represented a number of English and 
Spanish gentlemen seated round a table, at the time immediately 
succeeding the destruction of the Spanish Armada, and engaged in 
negotiations for a peace between Philip and Elizabeth. This is a 
picture, which, as a work of art, is by no means distinguished, but 
It has many remarkable and national physiognomies. 

The morning was most agreeably spent In vicTOng these works of 
art; soon after breakfdst, Mr. Brown, theAuke’s foctor or steward, an 
old, experienced, active man, presented himself, and ordered carriages 
to the door, in’ order to show the king a part of the demesne, and me 
most remarkable objects therein. He drove us first into the wilder 
portions of the park, along the edge ’of a rapid stream, also called 
the Avon, running between rocky banks, and to the lonely Castle of 
Cadzaw, now completely in ruins, and overgrown with trees and 
creeping plants. This castle fortnerly belonged to tlie kings of 
Scotland, and was afterwards inhabited by the duke’s ancestors. 
It was destroyed in the wars carried on with Scotland by Eliza¬ 
beth. All around was wild and beautiful ! Magnificent oaks, 
wild shrubs, and the ruins of the tower overgrown with ivy; 
deep under the rocks of the castle run the yellow waters of the 
Avon. 

Not far from this forest solitude, commences an extensive hilly 
district of pasture land, upon which Mr. Brown pointed out to us 
in the distance a large herd of white cattle, some lying, and some 
wandering over the pasture. These are stated to be the descendants 
of a breed introduced into this country by the Romans, and traceable 
from the time of Julius Caaar to the present. They are here called the 
“ white cattle,” and the duke always keeps a stock of them amount¬ 
ing to about seventy head. They are in a sort of half-wild condition, 
remain all the year round in the open air, on the pastm-cs, and 
■under the trees, and whatever increase takes place above the stafl- 
^rd number of the herd, shot ycaply. The flesh is said to be 
oxtremcly fine. It is only safe to approach them with OTcat caution, 
«nd well provided with stout hedge-stakes; when we had got near 
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enough to see them distinctly, our conductor sent a dog to drive 
them past us, so as to give us the hest opportunity of seeing their 
huild, size, and movements. It was indeed a singular sight. A 
couple of large bulls, whose heads and necks were gr^er than 
tli^L rest, and even somewhat blackish, paced along with a most 
stately gait, especially attracted our attention, and gave us the 
impression of their being very dangerous animals. The whole of 
this scene, and the half-wild drove of cattle, would have afforded a 
splendid opporhinlty for a painter of animals. 

Wo now drove back, crossed the bridge of the Avon, and 
ascended a little hill, on which the duke has erected a small hunting- 
box, and from which there is an excellent view of the whole of this 
extensive domain. According to Mr. Brown, the yearly income 
of the estate amounts to about 70,000/., and if the duke were to 
work, to their full extent, the coal pits and iron mines on his property, 
which are very numerous, this income might be very easily increased 
to 100,000/. per annum, or more. 

Some idea may be formed of the produce of the arable land, 
from the fact of our having had pointed out to us, on our way back, 
a beautiful and extensive field of clover, the yearly produce of 
which was estimated at 500/. Here, too, the herds of cattle graze in 
tlie open fields day and night, from the first of April till the end 
of September. 

After having taken luncheon in the palace, we entered our 
carriages, and took leave of a household by whom we had been 
taost hospitably and splendidly entertained, and of a mansion and 
grounds where wo could have tarried longer with the greatest 
pleasure. The king, before leaving, was presented, in the name of 
the duke, with a copy of a splendid booh, containing a number of 
lithographs on a large scale, which the noble owner had caused to 
be struck olF a few years before, repi’esenting the reception given at 
the palace to his step-daughter, the Fi-inccss Mario of Baden,—only a 
smill number of copies was prepared and issued. These drawings 
were confined to views of the palace and grounds, and the festivities 
on that occasion. The arrival of the state carriages before the lofty 
portico of the mansion, the festive scenes Avithin the palace and in 
the park, &c., formed the subjects of the various prints: the whole 
was extremely well calculated to furnish a good idea of the princely 
grandeur of the house of Hamilton. 

After a short drive, we stopped at Bothwell Castle, a beautiful 
country-seat, belonging to Lord Douglas, also situated in the valley 
of the Avon, and surrounded by a park containing some magnifi¬ 
cent specimens of forest trees. Not far from the modem mansion, 
lie the ruins of the ancient Castle of Bothwell. Tlie view of the 
Castle, with its lofty Avail towers, studded Avith turrets, with its 
ancient cmmbling red sandstone walls covered with ivy, and over¬ 
grown Avith oaks and lime trees, was extremely beautiful in this 
splendid summer Aveather, especially on the nver side, where the 
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Stream rolled along ■with its yellow waters far below, between 
overhanging woods, and rocky banks. 

The castle is said to have been built as early as the reign of 
Edward I., and many tales and anecdotes <jf deeds of violence 
and war, of which it had been the scene, were related to us. We 
only saw a few of the lower rooms in the small and modem castle; 
these contained a number of family portraits, and portraits of other 
remarkable persons, some of which are well painted. I was particu- 
larly struck with that of Sir Walter Raleigh, who, by his military 
bearing, and delicate yet bold and adventurous physiognomy, makes 
a deep impression on the spectator. 

From Bothwell Castle, we pursued mtv route to Glasgow, taking 
in our way a hasty view of some of the great iron works in the 
neighbourhood. That nearest to Glasgow seemed to be the most 
important, and eight large blast furnaces wcr6 here in continual 
operation. Here, too, as in Wales, the iron-stone and coal are found 
close to each other, and brought out of the coal pits at the same 
time, but the iron-stone, which is too much mixed, is obliged to 
be put through a process of roasting, before it is subjected to the 
blast furnace. A second peculiarity of these works is the use of 
hot-air blasts, by means of which the consumption of coal is 
diminished about one-third. We were very anxious to have seen 
one of these furnaces empty or in course of erection, in order to 
have obtained a complete idea of the construction of the blowing 
apparatus. The warm air is pressed into immense iron balloons 
by the pressure of a porvcrful engine, and from these reservoirs it is 
conducted by means of pipes to the glowing fires. Formerly, these 
streams of air were admitted or forced into the fire at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere, buf it is now forced through strong 
iron tubes into the glowing cavities of the furnace, after having 
been itself previously heated to a high temperature—thus a great 
rapidity of the process, as-well as diminution of the cost, is accom¬ 
plished. These iron pipes form a species of bower about the height 
of a man. In all other respects, these iron works arc precisely 
similar to those of Merthyr Tydvil. 

We soon arrived in Glasgow, the most industrial of all the towns 
in Scotland; and increasing in population and houses in a ratio 
almost incredible. On our entrance, we passed through the dirtiest, 
poorest, and most smoky part of tlic lower town. The entrance 
from all quarters is disagreeable and oilbnsive. The smoke was not 
merely coal smoke—the whole atmosphere was impregnated by ex¬ 
halations from chemical and other manufactories, which sent forth 
smells and vapours almost suflbcating. The houses are small and 
dirty; and the town filled with a population, many of whom were 
lounging at the doors or in the streets in rags; and there wore in¬ 
credible numbers of children, who ran a^r the carriages, uttering the 
most disgusting cries. This continued long. By degrees, however, 
the houses began to improve; but the well-known manufacturing tone 
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of Manchester and Leeds, stall prevailed through all the streets, and 
in the appearance of the parti-coloured thronging masses of the 
people. We at last stopped at an hotel, not much frequented. 
jMr. Brown, who hnd accompanied us so far, and was thoroughly 
well acquainted with Glasgow, immediately ordered hackney coamies, 
in order to show us some of the most remarkable objects in the city, 
with as little loss of time as possible ; and ordered the travelling- 
carriages, with fresh horses, to wait for us beyond the limits of the 
city, in order that we might avoid the crowding of the people, and 
be able to pursue our journey without molestation or inconvenience. 

Our lirst drive was to the ancient buildings of the University, 
founded as early as 1450. It consists of several courts, surrounded 
by houses, built almost without style, leading to an open space, in 
which stands the Hunterian Museum, erected in a completely 
Grecian style. This museum contains a number of collections of 
various kinds ; a library ; coins and medals; a few pictures; a col¬ 
lection of weapons ; a gallery of natural history ; and the rich 
anatomical cabinet, founded by the celebrated John Hunter. Un¬ 
fortunately, scarcely any of all these things could be seen by us, we 
were so much limited as to time. On the whole, however, the 
museum appeared more remarkable for the variety of its contents 
than for their rarity or value ; and the tout ensemble of the collections 
was old-fashioned. This, it is true, is no reason why it may not 
contain many things worthy of a much closer inspection, and of great 
worth. There arc exhibited, under glass in the library, some most 
splendid miniatures from an ancient psalter, and other beautiful 
paintings in large missals;—a picture of James Watt, and his 
statue in marble, are also well worthy of notice; and the anatomical 
collection, which our time did ifbt even allow me to glance at, must 
undoubtedly contain many things worthy of attentive examination. 
We proposed to reach Loch Lomond this evening. It appeared to 
me very characteristic of a city, which is, properly spealnng, to bo 
considered as a great manufacturing town, that the custos of the 
museum, in directing attention to the curiosities and treasures which 
the collections contained, unilbrraly added the value of the article in 
money, as if to enhance its estimation. We were informed that the 
collection of coins and medals, cost 20,0007.; a picture, 1500/. ; a 
statue, 2000/., &c. &c., but all to no purpose. 

We next drove to the new large exchange, also built in what is 
called the Grecian style—that is, adorned with a number of columns^ 
It is singular, that one observes very little here of that. Anglo-Gothic 
Style, which is almost universal in England. Exchanges every 
where have been built in the ancient Italian style, as if the form ol 
the building was in some way connected with the method of book 
keeping, which has been derived from Italy, with all its oonven 
tional terms and subjects, 8,5 a memorial of those long-past times 
when Italy ruled the trade of the world. The building is, moreover 
spacious and well executed. The news-room, in which papers and 
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journals of all kinds were spread about upon the tables and notices 
from all parts of the world attached to the columns, appeared espe¬ 
cially well arranged. 

The part of 3ie town in which the Exchifttge is situated, lies 
higher, and is much more airy than that through wliich we had 
dnven. The streets are better built, kept clean, and almost free 
from that smoke, which enwraps every thing in tliesc manufacturing 
towns. Still better, however, is the situation of the new town, as it 
is called, which lies much higher; it is built quite in the same style 
as the West-End of London, and well laid out in squares, which are 
so favourable to health. In this quarter we saw whole streets with 
several churches, some of them just completed—and some recently 
occupied—with others still in course of erection. TTic town, in this 
manner, appears to be in a course of rapid increase in various di¬ 
rections. Mr. Brown conducted us to a place still free from 
buildings, on the declivity of the hill, from whence we had an ex¬ 
cellent view of the town, stretching far below us, and up the hiU 
towards the place on which we stood. The beautiful summer 
evening shed an enchanting air over the masses of houses and 
churches which lay beneath,and the distant hills. Tlic city, par¬ 
tially veiled in dark smoky clouds, still presented all the appearance 
of a manufacturing town ; but the puref crescent moon rose beau¬ 
tifully in the clear, slightly reddened hoiiscon, above the cloudy 
atmosphere beneath. Thus it is that the lofty poetical feeling of the 
human mind rises placid and clear above the .active but grovclUng 
occupations of every-day life. 

In such a general view, one would almost believe it possible to see 
with tho^cyc the rsmid growth and increase of the city! In the 
eighth decennium of the last centdry, the inhabitants of Glasgow 
amounted to little more than 60,000, at present the number is greater 
than 200,000, and in a few dccennia it will probably double that 
amount. Cotton and iron arc the chief products of industry, and 
many of the rich merchants here possess extensive property in the 
West Indies. 

Having taken tliis hasty bird’s-eye view of the city and its environs 
we left Glasgow, found the travelling carriages at the appointedplaco, 
and immediately proceeded on our expedition towards the High¬ 
lands. Our road followed the direction of the Clyde, and ran at no 
great distance from the river towards the west. This small river, 
which is connected with Glasgow by a canal, progressively widens, 
and' becomes a narrow deep Irith running far into the land, con¬ 
stitutes the great artery that connects Glasgow with the ocean, opens 
up to it an intercourse with the whole world, and is one of the great 
causes of its continual increase inp(mulation, importance, and wealth. 
The lofty mountains around Loch Lomond soon began to appear on 
the western horizon, and presented a ^orious s^ctacle, illuminated 
as they were by the golden tints of the setting sun. To the left we 
came, for the first time, immediately upon the banks of the Clyde, 
and had a view of the commencement of the frith, bounded occasion- 
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ally by picturesque rocky heights, and covered with merchant vessels 
and steamboats, gliding gently along its unruffled surface. A num¬ 
ber of small vessels lying at anchor in the frith showed us the situ¬ 
ation of the navigable channel, which is by no means wide.^ In the 
departing twilight—although in these northern regions it is much 
longer than witli us—the picturesque and beautiful Castle of Dum¬ 
barton, perched on its rocky eminence close to the river, produced a 
most imposing effect. The rocky mass, with its old buildings, and 
here ana there an occasional tree, presents such an original appear¬ 
ance, as to have induced us to stop the carriages to endeavour 
to make a hasty sketch drawn in the rapidly-fading light. We 
next passed thx’ough the small town oi Dumbarton, and con¬ 
tinued our journey in the dark, till, late in the night, the waters of 
Loch Lomond glimmered through the thick foliage. Here it was 
found that the postillions had gone out of the way, and tinatcd us 
badly, for we did not arrive at this place till after eleven o’clock, just 
at the rising of Jupiter, when we could obtain nothing but some tea 
from the weary innkeeper, and met with but indifferent accommo¬ 
dation. 


LXV. 


Inverary, July 2.9r(l—Evening. 

We were now all at once deep in the Highlands of Scotland. 
All that had been familiar to my youth in the poetic strains of its 
bards, was now in all its reality full before my eyes. It is truly a 
most remarkable world, and well worth more than the mere peep 
into its scenery and peculiarities, which alone such a hasty journey 
renders possible. What a wonderful variety of scenery has, this day, 
passed before my eyes—mountains of Alpine fonn—less, indeed, 
than the true Alps — but with bold and magnificent outlines— 
extensive and bcautifiil lakes, with an immense number and variety 
of charming islands—narrow and rocky mountain passes, and the 
glorious sounding ocean bays! What, however, makes every thing 
characteristic of Scotland, and distinguishes these mountains and 
lakes from those of Germany and Switzerland, does not, properly 
speaking, lie so much in the form of the mountains, or in the preva- 
Irace of the primitive rocks, which are so rare in England—inihe 
distinctive appearance of the vegetation, or form of the lakes—but in 
the peculiarities of the atmosphere, half clear, half foggy, singularly 
moist, and of a peculiar bluish colour. This atmosphere surrounds 
every thing, and clothes nature in the most various hues; it penetrates, 
enlivens, softens, cradles thc/)bject8 of life as in a kind of dream. In 
addition to this comes in tlic rare historical background to which one 
is here again continually referred—the mystical veil of obscurity 
which hangs over the history of ancient Scotland, the barbarous clan- 
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ship of the middle ages, and .finally the beautiful person of Mary 
Stuart, the last Queen of the Scots, who, tossed on the sea of passion 
and poetry, was executed by order of the neighbouring queen ; and 
yet we have an example of the enduring quafiti^ and superiority of 
warm feelings over cool reason, in this fact, tlrat it was the son of 
the condemned and executed Mary, who, as first king, was destined 
to unite under one crown the sister kingdoms of En^and and Scot¬ 
land. As I have just said, all this pervades the very atmosphere, 
surrounds the scene in wlrich one moves with a peculiar halo, and 
impresses the mind of the traveller Avith a peculiar tone. 

1 looked out of the window of the inn at Balloch, early in the 
morning; a gloomy veil of clouds hung over the simple neighbour¬ 
hood; patches of wood stretched around; nnd immediately in front 
of the inn, the outlet from Loch Lomond ilowed on its gentle course 
from the lake to the Clyde. A handsome iron 4)ridgo leads across 
the river, and scYcral carriages full of tourists Avere driving out 
at this moment, in order to meet the steamboat which starts not 
far from the iim, and makes the cii-cuit of the lake Avithin some- 
Avliat less than a day’s excursion. The extensive shores of the Loch 
arc circumnavigated and visited, and as migrations of Avhole nations 
or clans alone Avere formerly made in ma.sses, so now tours are 
undertaken for surveying the beauties ol^ the natural Avorld, and 
that, too, Avithout any discrimination. 

Wc Avcrc anxious to allow the rain to pass over, and therefore 
delayed till nearly elcA’cn o’clock. As the immediate neighbourhood 
of the inn presented nothing very interesting, I sat doAvn by the 
Jireside, Avherc some coals Averc still glimmering, and looked through 
Buchanan’s “ History of Scotland,” Avhich Avas lying before me. I 
ran over *thc liistory of the ancieat kings of Scotland, Avliich is 
related as if there Avas not a shadoAv of doubt respecting their ex¬ 
istence, or even their succession. I experienced no little .delight 
in finding, amongst more wonderful histories and names, that of 
King Durstus, a ruler against Avhom Father Mathew has, properly 
speaking, first apj)eared, Avith his temperance societies, as a rival 
monarch in very recent times. 

Alter a short delay the clouds dispersed, the^ carriages AA'crc or- 
dei-ed to the door—Avc rolled away over the chain bridge, and Avero 
soon on the chores of Loch Lomond. In the commencement of our 
drive the shores were Ioav and woody, but, as avo advanced, high 
mountain chains began to appear, and several parks skirted the road, 
Avherc splendid lime, oak, and even sweet chesnut trees overslia- 
dowed us as we ^ove along. Our fix-st point of stopping was Lxxss, 
on the Avestern side of the lake; at this point bold slaty rocks 
appear; Ben Lomond rises magnificently in the distance, and seve¬ 
ral islands on the glassy lake become visible. It was immediately 
reserved to make an excui-sion to visit one of thege islands, and a few 
minutes found us afloat on the bosom ,o? the smooth waters, under 
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the guidance of a couple of stout Scotch rowers, who pulled us 
rapidly over the dark waters. The weather had become splendid. 
The mountains round Loch Lomond, with the play of tlie clouds 
and shadows around their summits, presented a magnificent spec¬ 
tacle ; the bare heights and rocks behind Luss formed a charming 
prospect; and the island to which we were steering, itself a consi¬ 
derable and richly-wooded hill, promised us a still more extended 
view of the surrounding scenery. At length we reached its shores, 
and ascending ground covered with heaths of various kinds— 
the odoriferous myrica qah —^among young birch and pine trees; 
we gained the summit of the hill. The island is called in Gaelic 
Inck-davenoch, which our boatmen translated into the “ Two Mai¬ 
dens’ Island.” From this point we saw many other islands on the 
lake—a true archipelago—and the singular loneliness of them all— 
the wild vegetation and foliage on their surface—the absence of 
human habitations, and the curious coast lines by which they were 
cut off from the blue lake, impressed my mind with the idea of a 
scene such as that wliich must meet the eye of a traveller in some 
distant land, in the interior of an unknown country, intemected by 
lakes. The boatmen told all sorts of storieg. of the clans, which 
dwell around the lake, between whom, in olden times, there was 
many a bloody contest and many a foray. Our guides themselves 
belonged to the clan Mac Gregor, and they called the beautiful car¬ 
mine heath (Erica Cinerea) Mac Gregor, wliilst to the smaller and 
paler one, they gave the appellation of Mao Donald. These were 
the very races much carried on bloody feuds with each other dur¬ 
ing the reign of James VI. 

A story which they related to us seemed to me so characteristic 
of the manners and usages of* these times, as to be worthy of 
record in these pages. Some young men of the clan Mao Donald 
were seized, upon a poaching expedition, by one of the royal 
foresters named- Drummond, and subjected to the indignity of 
having their cars cut off as a punishment. Others of the clan 
took their revenge. On the arrival of the Princess Anne of 
Denmark, in Scotland, Drummond -was commanded to bring 
some game to court. On his way thither he was surprised by the 
Mac Donalds, slain, and decapitated. The murderers, not satisfied 
with their revenge, directed their steps to Loch Earn, where a 
married sister of Drummond’s lived, whose husband was at the 
time from home. Though without any suspicion of the bloody 
deed which they had just perpetrated, she ’received them coldly, 
set some bread and cheese before them, and left the room. The 
monsters then took out the bloody head of Drummond, placed it 
on the table, put a piece of bread in his mouth, and then called 
the sister back. The unhappy woman, about soon to become 
a mother, was driven mad a,^ me' sight, and wandered for a long 
time among the mountains. Whilst this inhuman and dreadful 
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deed was kindling new tliirst. for vengeance in all directions, the 
murderers fled to the Mac Gregors, who took an oatix upon the 
hloody head of Drummond, at the altar of the Church of Balquid- 
der, to OTotcct and defend the authors of this l»rrible crime. This 
was in tlie year 1590. From this time fordi, the Mac Gregors were 
pursued with fire and sword, and Colquhoun, of Luss, proved him¬ 
self to be one of their most powerful foes. At a later period, Alex¬ 
ander of Glen Strae, near Loch Aavc, used every exertion to effect 
a reconciliation between the Colquhouns and the Mac Gregors, but 
even a meeting which had been appointed proved fniitless ; and the 
Mac Gregors, who had come in very great numbers to the place of 
rendezvous, in, the Vale of Leven, received intelligence that they 
would be attacked on their way homo by not less than 300 of the 
Colquhouns. They immediately made preparations for the fight, 
adopted the best means of defence and attack ; afldwhen the enemy 
really advanced upon them, they fought with such bravery against 
a superior force, that 200 of their opponents were slain. This and 
another dreadful event, raised the general excitement against the 
Mac Gregors to the utmost. A great number of boys belonging to 
the clan Lennox, comjng firora Dumbarton, fell by chance into the 
hands of the Mac Gregors, and were burned, perhaps unintention¬ 
ally, in the barn in wnich they were shut up. A procession was 
now formed, in which sixty of the widows of the slain, mounted on 
white horses, took part, carrying on long poles the bloody shirts of 
the 200 slain. King James declared all the property of the outlawed 
clan to be confiscated, and they wore pursued with fire and sword 
like Avild beasts, till only a few of the race remained, Avho were 
afterwards pardoned, on account of military services rendered to the 
Crown. * • ^ 

Such events, of which many similar took place in those times, are 
undoubtedly of a wonderfully gloomy and savage character; and whilst 
on the one hand, they receive a colouring from the gloomy atmo¬ 
sphere and savage country itself, it is necessary, on the other, to be 
acquainted with them in order to understand the northern liglrt which 
th^ throw upon the country in which they have happened. 

Having d<^endcd from the hill, and not forgotten m the interval 
of our remaining there to take a hasty sketch of the singular archi¬ 
pelago, we again entered the boat, and ordered the men to row us 
romid the whole island; we floated along deUghtfully over the deep, 
dark waters; Ben Lomond rose majestically above the foliage of the 
Two Maidens’ island; a small vessd with brown sails contributed to 
heighten the picturesque appearance of the scene; and, in short, our 
boat excursion Avas remarkably singular and beautiful. 

We again took to our carriages m Luss, drove for a considerable 
distance along the shore of the lake, and then cut across through 
the mountains on tiie left to the ^^ict of Loch Long whi^, 
surrounded as it is by lofty mountains, presents a very pic- 
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turesque appearance; from this loch tlrere are steamboats to various 
parts of ttc West. On reaching Loch Long our way turned 
again to the right, and we ascended an elevated mountain pass, the 
sides of which consist of immense craggy rocks of clay and mica 
slate, which assume the boldest and most abrupt forms. Large blocks 
of stone lie strewn as it were by the way side, mountain torrents 
rush over their rocky beds, and the road ascends till the traveller 
reaches a district which is completely barren. On the summit of 
the pass there is a small dark lake, from which the road takes a west¬ 
ward direction towards the shores of Loch Fyne. Here beautiful 
mountain groups lie scattered around the green waters of the sea, 
and the road winds over Oairndow and Kilmorich along the shores 
of the bay. As it proceeds, it continues to follow the line of the 
coast, which is chiefly composed of mica-slate rocks, and passes 
through woods of* oak and asli; a now northcni loch is reached, 
along the shore of wliich the road still winds its way, till Inverary 
comes in view. Situated on the estates of the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, the Castle of Inverary itself^—the ducal residence—soon ap¬ 
peal’s, surrounded by lofty lime trees, and, on the wgoded heights 
beliind the house, an aerial Bclvidere. 

Twilight had fallen before we reached the town, and here, for tlic 
first time, the peculiar character of Scotland, as I had fancied it in 
my early years, presented itself in all its reality to my eyes. A gray¬ 
ish fog brooded upon the loch, on which numerous fishing-boats 
were riding at anchor. There was a peculiar bluish colour in the 
distance, a varying mist was spread around and over the lofty lulls, 
and the sky covered with a half-misty and half-ploudy veil, through 
which the rays of the moon shed an uncertain and glimmering light. 
By the road side were numerous large red beeches and oaks, near at 
hand the ancient castle with its turreted walls, and in the distance 
the small coast town of Inverary, with its white houses, and a steam¬ 
boat just arrived—all this combined to form a characteristic picture, 
and jiroduced an eficct upon my mind very different from any which 
I liad hitherto experienced on the English coasts, in the mountains 
of W ales, or on the lakes of Cumberland. 

About nine o’clock we drew up at the Inn and Hotel (as it is 
marked on the imposing front of the house in large letters). Here wo 
met with most excellent and-even elegant accommodation, and the 
fried hemngs of the loch, which are considered among the best in 
Great Britain, and in fisliing for which numerous boats are employed, 
furnished no unimportant part of a late, but I may say a recherche 
dinner. 
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LXVI. 

Oban^JuIy 24th—Evening. 

This moramg early, Inycrary and the neighbourhood were again 
enveloped in mist and rain, grayish white clouds rested upon the 
mountain tops, but the air was mild and warm. About nine o’clock 
I went down to the pier, at Avhich a number of fishing-boats and a 
small steamer were lyin^. Tlierc was also standing around a great 
number of barrels full ot herrings recently pickled, and I Avas not a 
little interested in having for once an opportunity of seeing the pro¬ 
cess of salting this universally useful fish on tlie sea coast itself. The 
remains of the fish were scattered, about, giving abundant evidence 
of the activity of the operations, and numerous barrels of rough salt 
were at hand for further use. The whole scene ftirnishcd on a small 
scale the most complete representation of the process of curing so 
many ^millions of this fish for the trade of the Avholo world. 

The rain liaving abated, we afterwards went to visit the castle and 
park belonging to the Duke of Argyle. The park extends over a 
considerable extent of mountains; the ca.stlo is built externally in the 
Anglo-Gothic fortification-style, bntwitliin it is fitted u 2 a comj)Ietely 
in the French style of tiro last century—tapestried chambers, large 
family portraits, and gilded furniture. In the hall there arc a great 
many warlike weapons, formerly used in the battle of Culloden, ^ut 
now employed to ornament the Avails in fancilul devices. Tliesc 
consist of guns, broadswords, halberds, and other weapons. The Duke 
of Argyle of that day fought at the head of his clan against tlie 
Jacobites. The park is travereed by a beautiful dark mountain- 
stream, rushing like a torrent toAvafds the lake, and is ornamented 
by splendid trees, among Avhich the most conspicuous are ash, oak, 
lime, and beech, with some noble pines, and SAveet chesnuts. A^ 
mountain, within the bounds of the park, rises to an elevation of 800 
feet above the level of the lake, and as the Aveather became finer and 
finer, w'e ascended to the ruined Belvedere, from Avhich there is a 
splendid view of the bay and the numerous mountain ranges Avhich 
here rise one above another. Here, too, it was forcibly pressed upon 
our notice, how much the peculiar bluish, misty air constitutes the 
general element Avith Avhich these districts are sometimes more and 
sometimes less enveloped. 

The mountains in this part of the country arc all composed of 
primitive rock, and tlic primitive limestone occurs a little farther 
west and nortliAvard. Mineral wealth is deficient, although a few 
copper veins have been discovered. This fact forms in general a 
remarkable contrast between England and Scotland; in the former, 
the recent fonnatlons, chalk, limestone, coal, and sandstone prevail; 
Avhilst in the latter, and particularly in^the Highlands, there is little 
else than granite, mica slate, syenite, irapps, and basalt. Tiiere is a 

u 
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manifest connexion between the general form and nature of the 
country and the races by whom it is inhabited. 

We left Inverary shortly after noon, drove through a portion of 
the park, and soon oame to a wild valley, sometimes rocky and some¬ 
times marshy, after which we ascended rapidly to a considerable 
elevation, tin we be^n to descend towards a small mountain lake 
called Loch Awe. The road takes a circuit along the shore and 
around the end of the lake, and a very picturesque ruin stands at 
the mouth of a mountain stream, which discharges its waters into 
the lake. As we advanced, the shores more closely approached 
each other, and wo drove towards the extremity of me lake, from 
which the waters issue by a succession of small, cascades. 

Somewhat further on our way, the road again ascends, and the 
green, bright surface of Loch Etivc—an ann of the sea stretching 
deep into the laud—becomes visible. The land beyond the spark¬ 
ling waters hero presents beautiful outlines to the eye; the high 
mountains retire, and chalk rocks assume the place of the mica and 
clay slate. The scenery in the neighbourhood of this loch is again 
very peculiar. In the foreground lies the brown shore, covered with 
wrack and tangle, the flying gulls, above, the gray sky, and in the 
background the blue mountains. The couirtry presented a number 
of very remarkable pictuxes, some of which I could have wished to 
have been able to sketch in colours, in order to alford my friends and 
acquaintances the most distinct representation of what may be called 
a “ Scottish scene.” 

There were, moreover, many very remarkable things to notice ou 
this journey. First, for the comfort of all travellers, the admirable 
roads must he mentioned with the highest commendation. What 
difficulties must a traveller ha\’t encountered in this country of in¬ 
hospitable mountains, hall’a century ago!—but now wc travel with 
heavy carriages and excellent horses, if previously ordered, at a quick 
trot over the hills and along the valleys, and at every post station 
find an excellent inn. Secondly, with regard to the liabitations 
and build of the people, it is to bo observed, that every thing here 
is more and more characteristic. For the first time on this journey, 
particularly among boys and young men, we saw specimens of the 
naked legs and Scottish kilt, made of party-coloured woollen stuff. 
This national dress has been prohibited in Scotland for several de- 
cenuia, and at first the people were so little disposed to wear tlie 
ordinary nether garments of the south, that (in order to comply 
with the letter of the law) they often carried them with them on a 
stick instead of wearing them on their persons. In these poor dis¬ 
tricts, however, the ancient customs, as it appears, are preserved still, 
at least among the youth, and as the national dress m later times 
has become a matter of taste and fashion among the higher classes, 
it will again, perhaps, comp to honour. The build of tbe people 
still continues to be cliaractensed by the same traits which 1 have 
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already mentioned on our entrance into Scotland; their poverty, 
however, is especially observable in the form and condition of their 
huts. The walls are thick and roughly built of stones heaped toge¬ 
ther almost without mortar, and the interstices etulfedup Avithmoss; 
the roof is made of dried heath and straw, and the chimney is 
perched upon the summit somewhat like a beehive thickly laced and 
bound together with ropes; the smoke generally fills the house, and 
often issues from the windows, door, and various parts of the roof at 
its pleasure. The roof itself is also, for the most part, fiistencd down 
with straw ropes, and loaded witli stones, in order to prevent it from 
being stripped off by the wind. With respect to the vegetable world, 
fruit trees are scarcely any longer to bo met with in the open air, 
for very little fruit ripens, and the luxuriant English ivy is no longer 
to be round; the elm, the ash, and the birch, prevail, among the 
trees, and very little wood is to be met with 5n the mountains. 
Finally, I must not omit to make particular mention of the brown 
colour of most of the mountain streams and brooks. This seems to 
arise from the nature of the sources from which they spring, and the 
character of the soil through which they run. These waters generally 
take their rise in mountain marslics and bogs, by which they are 
completely coloured, although at the same time they remain very 
transparent. Tire colour varies from that* of English porter to pale 
ale, and it met with tire general approbation of our party, when I 
proposed to distinguish the rvaterlails with which wc met as porter~ 
falls and alefalls. On our road to-day, between Loch Awe and Loch 
Etive, wc fell in with one of the transparent dark brown colour of 
London porter; it was fiJctremely picturesque as it dashed down under 
a bridge and plunged into the depths. I now for the first time clearly 
understoo’d the aiaracter of the v^terfalls of Everdingen, which 
arc so often seen painted of this dark colour. They must consist of 
waters of this description, and the colour depends upon the same 
causes in Norway as in Scotland. Wc amved in Oban just before 
twilight. This is a small fishing and sca-port near the mouth of 
Loch Linnhe. The view of the little harbour ivith its ships, its 
pier, and several store-houses, and across the green waters to the 
coasts of the opposite island, as seen from the well-fumished inn, is 
very agreeable and interesting. Soon after our arrival a motley 
throng of people quickly gathered under the ivindows,’who did not. 
fail to greet the illustrious traveller with a number of loud hurrahs.- 
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Dannavie, near Fort William, July 26 th—Early. _ 

Yesteuday was tho most considerable, magnificent, and beauti¬ 
ful excursion of our whole journey. 

At four o’clock, in the quiet of the beautiful clear morning, I 
walked down alone to the pier, where the steamboat, Brenda, was 
lying, which was to convey us to Stalla. The splendid reddish 
morning clouds on the horizon of the sky, which was elsewhere 
clear, the freshness of the air, aided by the pure breeze from the 
sea, the gently swelling waves of the peaceful waters, and the small 
ships which lay peacefully on their bosom, all combined to produce 
a very peculiar But most delightful impression. By degrees the 
little harbour became a scene full of life ; our provisions were put 
on board, and before half-past four all was ready for departure. 
The Brendas paddle-wheels now began to move, and we joyfully 
clove our way through the bright surface of the glorious sea. The 
first object worthy of attention on the coast Avas Dunolly Castle, 
situated on a bold rocky coast, and presenting a very picturesque 
aj)pcaranco. We came ki sight of the castle just as the sun began 
to rise over the mountain ridge behind Oban and shed his beams 
upon its walls. It would bo impossible to paint, and much less to 
describe, tho beauty of the mountains glowing under the ruddy light 
of the morning sun, as we passed filong the coasts of the islands em¬ 
bosomed in the waters rcllecting all the colours of the rainbow. 
We left the island of Kerrera to the left and entered a wider chan¬ 
nel, then left the island of Lismbre to the right, and steered straight 
for the sound which separates the large island of Mull from the 
country of Morven. 

Everywhere new scones! To our right the lighthouse, which 
serves as a guide for the entrance into the sound; to our left, in tho 
island of Mull, the Csistle of Duart, with the “ Lady’s Rock,” a small 
flat rock projecting from the sea, concerning which the captain re¬ 
dated to us the tradition of its having been made a place of con¬ 
finement for the wife of Maclean of I)uart, who had fallen under 
•the displeasure of the chief. She was a Campbell and sister of tho 
Earl of Argylc. The inhuman cruelty no sooner became known, 
than one of her brothers assassinated Maclean in Edinburgh. The 
ancient walls and towers of Duart Castle, on its rocky eminence, 
presented a most picturesque appearance under a clear sky illu¬ 
mined by the morning sun, and seen across tho glorious and gently 
swelling sea. 

The very beautiful forms of the mountains and rocky coasts, how¬ 
ever, were even more splqndid under tho influence of +hc early 
light, sometimes overshadowed as they were by a passing cloud. 
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The endless changes and varieties of the ancient Proteans, as they 
presented themselves during the swift transit of the boat, deserves 
to be ranked among the most beautiful things of the kind which I 
have ever seen. « 

The Brenda pushed farther and farther into the Sound of Mull, 
and wc continued to enjoy the magnificent spectacle of the rocky 
coasts of Mull on the left, and the mountains of Morven and the 
promontory of Airdnamurchan on the right. I felt more and more 
as if the visionary world of Ossian were being realised, as the names 
which form the titles, and arc to be found in the narrations of his. 
poems, continued to increase. The captain sailed into a rocky 
bay, and lay-to off the small town of Tobermory, in order to take 
on board a couple of passengers, who had caused the boat to be sig¬ 
nalled by a cannon-shot fired on the land. 

Tiro scene was very beautiful. The bay is Slieltiircd by a pro¬ 
jecting reef of rocks, and the sea within the harbour is very peace¬ 
ful ; precipitous basaltic rocks rise around in all directions from the 
bosom of the waters—and at the extremity of the bay, a mountain 
torrent rushes rapidly into the sea. The place is also very rcmai-k- 
able as being the scene in which the Florida, one of tire ships of the 
celebrated Spanish armada, after having escaped the dangers of an 
engagement, was sunk and dcsti'oycd by an English cruiser. Some 
of the cannon and timbers of the ship were subsequently fished 
up by means of the diving-bell. The people, however, do not 
satisfy themselves with the mere historical fact, but have added a 
great variety of details which are pure fictions. The story is 
that a princess of Spain had seen in her dreams the object of 
her longing desire, in the form of a noble and beautiful, but un¬ 
known man ; that she caused a ship to be equipped and put to- 
sca to visit distant countries, in order to find out tlio object of her 
affection. At length, after long and fruitless search, her vessel 
entered this little bay. She spent some time upon the island, and 
went to visit Maclean at Duart Castle, and in him found the ob¬ 
ject of her anxious pursuit realised. The princess continued to tarry 
on the island ; Maclean’s wife became jealous, claimed the jiro- 
tection and aid of the men of Mull, and by their aid succeeded in 
sinking the ship with the object of her jealousy on board. The 
consequence was that Maclean turned the whole fury of his anger 
upon his wdfc, wdio had been instrumental in elTcctiug the destruc¬ 
tion of the ship. His hatred led him to expose her upon the bar¬ 
ren rock, since known by the name of the “ Lady’s Kock,” which 
led to her miserable and cruel death. 

Our paddle-wheels were again put in motion, and wc took our 
leave of the Bay of Tobermory. The mountains of Mull no\V rose 
more majestically before us, among which Ben More is the highest-— 
and the rocky coasts on both sides of,the sound exhibited a scries 
of the most interesting views. We had proceeded to no great dis¬ 
tance from Tobermory, when wc saw another inlet, known to 
sailors by the name of “Bloody Bay,” and also named after a 
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battle, wluch in ancient times is said to have taken place on its 
waters. 

The sound at length began to •wideir} and the rol of the vast 
waves of the Atlantic gave sensible evidence of their presence. The 
land of Morven lay bemnd us, and the bold promontory of Airdna- 
inurchcn assumed a more conspicuous appearance; it, too, was soon 
passed, and the deep rolling ocean now lay before us in all its im¬ 
measurable extent. New islands presented themselves, scattered 
here and there on the mighty tide of waters, especially the 
island of Coll, which rises in the distance from the deep. We now 
steered a southerly course towards StalFa. The weather was, and 
continued splendid; flocks of divers here and there traversed the 
surface of the ocean, and a light wind dissipated the few summer 
clouds which lingered round the mountain tops of Mull. 

Without our knowledge, wc found that a part of our ship’s 
company consisted of a couple of blind Scottish tiddlers, for whom 
the captain had ordered camp-seats to be placed near the chimney. 
As the steamboat clove her way through the calm sea, the fiddlers 
tuned their instruments, first played “ God save the Queen,” and 
afterwards all sorts of Scotcix melodies. Notwithstanding the 
simplicity of their art, it nevertheless produced a peculiar and 
pleasing efiect, and onc> quite in character with the excursion, 
as they played on the great waste of Avaters, amidst tho rushing 
of the Avaves against the paddles of the boat, and the" uniform 
beat of the engine. A singular melancholy strain, too, iW in these 
old melodies—-and on Avhom would they not have made a deep 
impression? One of these melodics produced such a singular effect 
upon me, that I felt my eyes fill with tears, as I stood at the 
top of tho cabin stairs, and listened to tho softness of the strain. 
I asked the musicians for the Avoids, and one of them said that they 
commenced— 


“ My gloomy winter is gone.” 

I caused them to repeat the tune; and whilst they played, gave 
full scope to a great variety of thoughts. There Avas a second, 
also, called “Rose’s Dream,” which Avas very beautiful; and what 
appeared to me singular enough, it boro a strong resemblance to the 
beautiful chorus from tho fourth act of “ Armida.” 

At this part of our excursion we retired to breakfast, which the 
captain had caused to he served in good taste in the cabin. On our 
again coming upon deck, our tefcscopcs enabled ua to catch a 
glimpse of btaffii, in tho distant southern horizon, rising from the 
sea with its steep precipitous sides. It aroused peculiar feelings in 
my mmd, to think that in a short time I should be near, and be 
able to see T^th my oAvn eyes, that wonderful island, whose basaltic 
rocks and Fingal’s Cave had^occupied my fancy, even in my boyish 
veara, and Clie imperfect and even bad representations of which I 
had , 80 . oflen contemplated with such earnest and longing desire. 
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However, ever/ near fulfilment of a long and, fondly-cherished 
desire has always something which causes sometimes a milder, and 
sometimes a mwe vehement beating of the heart. 

About ten o’clock—that is, after a sail of about five hours and 
a half from Oban,—-we were able to see the rocks of Stafta distinctly 
with the naked eye. The captain gave orders to fire a small gun, 
which sound re-cchoed from the island, in order to give a signal to. 
the boatmen upon Mull, and immediately a small sailing-boat from 
the distant island clove its Avay quickly through the waves towards 
us. Nearer and nearer rose before us the splendid jdicnomenon of 
this basaltic mass, which at some inconceivable time past had 
sprung up from the bosom of the ocean. We sailed past me south 
side of the island, and immediately there opened to our view the 
wonders of the basaltic colonnades and their two large caves, justly 
celebrated throughout the whole world. The’island extends far 
over the splendid green waves, and its dark gray pillars rise 
majestically above the dasliing foam of the surge; and above these 
again lies an elevated layer of yellowish black trapp, which forms 
the soil upon the summit of the island. 

The steamboat lay quietly at about a gun-shot distance, and 
afforded’US only a few minutes’ time, in order to take a hasty out¬ 
line of this immense phenomenon. Here, where one could have 
remained for days, in order to get a clear idea of each individual 
object, this vast overpowering thing was to be in such a short time 
overpowered! It was necessary to strain all our powers; and cer¬ 
tainly, when such an inspiring task is imposed, the mind can em¬ 
brace and retain an immensity, even in a moment. The Daguerro- 
tjpe properties of the eye possess a wondrous power under such 
conditions; and how much to be* pitied were man, to whom the 
most splendid tilings in life’s experience are usually only offered for 
a rapidly fleeting moment, were there not a power in the- mind to . 
seize and perpetuate the raomentaiw! 

The fishermen now approached with their boat, came alongside 
tlie steamboat, and we.dcscended into the bark, tossed like a feather 
upon the surface of the mighty waves, and proceeded directly 
towards the dark yawning moudi of Fingal’s Cave—the larger and 
more beautifiil of the two. Scarcely any hopes had been pre¬ 
viously given that it would be possible to enter the cave with a boat, 
on account of the * restless surge which constantly beats against its 
steep columnar sides. The boatmen, however, who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the most minute circumstances connected with the 
exploit, gave us assurance, and perfectly succeeded in their under¬ 
taking. They rowed their boat directly through the middle of tho 
entrance into the cave, Where^the clear green waves broke playfully 
against the broken columns; then seizing short blunt poles they 
guarded the boat carefully, right and l 4 Tt, from being dashed against 
either side, and succeeded in passing safely into the interior. What 
wonders presented themselves as we passed along upon the bright 
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green waters between the lofty bUck pillars, and under a dark 
roof, some sixty feet above the. level of the sea, and looked down 
through the transparent waves into the depths of the cave ; as the 
noise of the oars and the sound of the voices reswunded from the 
vaulted roof and was re-echoed from the deep ; and what remark¬ 
able plays of colour on the columns, often tliree and four - feet m 
diameter, excited our astonishment. 

It is possible to pass into the cave to somewhat like the distance 
of the nave of a considerable church, and then it is necessary to 
return. 

Towards the entrance we left the boat, and climbed along some of 
the broken basaltic columns on our left, and again proceeded a consi¬ 
derable distance into the interior, along their surface. In all direc¬ 
tions the most wonderful sights. If one looks down from above 
into the water in the cave, the idea of its clearness is increased by 
seeing the columns under the Avatcr quite white with small patellts 
and other shell-lish, a circumstance which gives the richest emerald 
hue to the superincumbent waters, admirably relieved by the dark¬ 
ness of the green sea in the middle. In this dangerous path the 
curious adventurer must keep always close to the columnar wall. 
Overhead hang masses of broken columns adhering to the trapp 
which forms the ceiling of. the cave ; and many of the columns aro 
thrown in a cross direction. The size and number of the sides of 
these pillars is as usual unequal ; and the boatmen did not fail to 
break off a lew pieces to serve us as memorials of our visit. The 
singularity of the view from this dark pillared church, filled with 
the ocean, out upon the blue horizon of the sea, may, perhaps, in 
some measure, be imagined. 

Having left the cave, we Landed on the ruined columns running 
along die shoi'e of the sea, and ])asscd from place to place as if upon 
immense stairs. We visited Fingal’s chair, which consists of a 
niche formed by the breaking off of two or three of the basalt 
pillars of the columnar wall. The chair is worthy of the hero to 
whom it is assigned, and the view from thence over the ruins and 
steps of tl)e broken columns, beaten by the foaming surge, of 
the blue horizon of the sea, and of the mountains of the neighbour¬ 
ing islands, is one worthy of the strong and mighty in battle. Pro¬ 
ceeding still further along the southern 'coast of the island, we 
reached a place where the columns became more slender, more 
clo^ly pressed upon one another, and appeared, as it were, longi¬ 
tudinally bent under some heavy, superincumbent burden. A 
curvature in the columnar wall hero takes place, and the bended 
pillars smpear almost like the ribs of a ship upon the stocks. What 
wonderful questions has geology here to resolve in order to explain 
the varieties of those columnar formations and oaves !* 

.. * P*^®.*?*** something scientific respecting these formations, I have 

jpven in Appendix iii, an abstract from Dr. Maccullocli’s description of Staffa. 
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At this point, a vrooden stair is affixed to the perpendicular 
rocks, which we ascended, in order to have a view of the sea and 
the basalt masses from above, where a moist covering of short grass 
covers the small island. Here, too, every thins was ^lendid. Wo 
walked across the short grass, which is scarcely sufficient to furnish 
pasture for a couple of cows, to the small ravine which divides the 
island, and looked down upon the northern side, where the basalt co¬ 
lumns are longer and smaller, and in parts reach up to the very sur¬ 
face. In all directions the eye meets with singular black masses of rock, 
curvings and caves; the gulls wheeling their flight around, and the 
deep blue sea running below. It would require several days to 
enable the visiter accurately to examine this singular volcanic island. 
Whilst we were standing on the edge of the precipice, intent on 
the wonders of nature before our eyes, we suddenly heard a cannon 
fired upon the sea, and when we returned to the southern side of 
the island, wo saw another steamboat lying off with a large flag 
flying at her mizen. In the meantime a boat pushed off from this 
steamer, and brought' ashore a number of gentlemen dressed 
in black, who mounted the staire, came towards us, and inquired, 
for his majesty. They were the members of the commission ap¬ 
pointed for the yearly examination of the coasts and lighthouses 
of Scotland, composed of magistrates from Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Hull. Being on this part of the coast in the performance of 
their duty, they had heard of his majesty’s visit to Stafta, and had 
come thither in order to be presented and to pay their respects to 
him. 

The gentlemen of the commission very soon took leave, and wc 
also descended the narrow stair, and entered our boat, which soon 
conveyed us to Brenda. We Were no sooner on board, than the 
fiddlers struck up “ God save the Queen,” the paddles Avcrc put 
in motion, and we proceeded on our course towards the island, 
of Iona. 

Three quarters of an hour served to bring us to Iona, the ancient 
Ithona of Ossian. This island, also called Icolmkill, lies nearer 
Mull than Staffa, is considerably larger and broader, and consists of 
one single piece of granite rock. Staffa only furnisTies pasture 
enough for a few cattle, and produces a rent of some 30/. or 40/. 
a-ycar, whilst here there is a sort of small village, some agriculture, 
and about 500 inhabitants. The history of Iona is very remark¬ 
able. St. Columban, a pious bishop, went thither from Ireland in 
the middle of the sixth century, and founded a monastery of learned 
monks. It happened that this little Island became a centre from 
which die rays of a milder form of religion and of scientific culture 
were diffused among the wild Scottish clans, so that Iona came to 
bo called the “ Light of the Western World," and a “ Pearl in the 
Ocean,” and was afterwards the source frona whence a prophecy 
was circulated that, “ when, seven years before the end of the 
world, an unspeakably great flood should cover all countries and 
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overwhelm all people, the island of Columban would swim uj^on 
the waves, and continue to survive ^e longest.” The tradition 
was, no doubt, one of the reasons of the custom of selectW this 
island as the buiying-place of the ancient kings of Scotian^ Ire¬ 
land, and Norway; and for the orders given 1^ many of the Scottish 
nobles to have their bodies conveyed, to this sainted resting-place. 
Prepared by this previous knowledge, a singular romantic light 

g uided us to this half-rocky, half-green, but treeless island. When, 
owcver, we landed on the beara, and, followed by the peaceful 
and harmless little people of the island, proceeded to visit the 
ancient burial places of the kings, and the revered white ruins of 
St. Oran’s Abbey, our feelings rose to a state of high poetical in¬ 
spiration. 

Our ship’s boat conveyed us over the clear blue waves, to the 
large granite blocks' at the landing-place, on which we immediately 
landed, whilst the greater part of the inhabitants of the island were 
assembled to greet us. We proceeded directly to the ruins, not 
neglecting on our way to observe die peculiar physiognomy of the 
little island; the fine red granite of the surface ; the rich fields 
of com and clover between the rocks ; the little stone huts of the 
dwarfish population, often immediately leaning against the sides of 
the great granite rocks; and the good-humoured, simple bearing 
of the people themselves, among ^om there were many children 
running about, who continually offered for sale round specimens 
of sei’pentine, which arc held in repute as amulets. The ruins 
nearest the landing-place arc those of a nunnery, whose foun¬ 
dation dates as late as the thirteenth century. Scarcely any tliii^ 
now remains but the humble walls and arches of St. Mary’s Church, 
and there is still to be seen the tombstone of the last abbess 
of the convent, marked with an inscription in old English letters, 
of the year 1511. The ruins of St. Oran’s Abbey, which lie at 
a greater distance, present a much grander and more picturesque 
appearance, enlivened as they arc by the beautiful background of 
the blue sea, and the mountains ancl coasts of Mull. The earliest 
foundation pf the abbey dates from the seventh century, but that 
of the present ruins 'dates no farther back than between the 
thirteenth and fourteen centuries. The style is very peculiar, and 
the architects, who appear to have been engaged, may very probably 
have been Norwegian. The tower is square, and not more than 
seventy feet high ; the church was built in the form of a cross, and 
the four pointed gables are still standing. Some of the ornaments 
of the arches and windows arc, even at this time, fl.orid Gothic, 
whilst others partake more of the Norman character. The views 
towards the sea, through the windows and openings of the ruined 
abbey, whose walls are still in good preservation, are delightful; 
and a painter might here find, materials for admirable studies . Not 
^ from the chief ruin stiU exist the walls of a small chapel, which 
ia ^xegarded as much older than the cathedral itself. The church 
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is surrounded W an extensive butying-ground, in which there are 
a multitude of tombstones, but the inscriptions on very few of 
them are any longer legible. It is just possible still to trace on 
several of the rude slabs the arms of the old sea-kings—a ship under 
sail—veiy rudely cut. It is said that the ancient kings of Scot¬ 
land, till the time of Macbeth, were interred in tliis holy soil. 
When we came to the second entrance into the churchyard, we 
were particularly struck with a very curious old stone cross. This 
is called Maclean’s Cross, and is said to be the last of 300 with 
which the island was adorned, all the rest having been thrown into 
the sea by virtue of a resolution of the Synod of Argyle, in the 
year 1560. There are very few of the tombstones on which the 
date is legible. The oldest is that of one Lachlan Mackinnon, of the 
the year 1489; the inscriptions in the Gaelic language are usually 
without a date. Upon some, which appear to hafe belonged to noble 
Scottish families, there arc images of knights and coats of arms 
very rudely graven ; and interments took place here till the end 
of the sixteenth century. The grave of a physician, too, belonging 
to a distinguished Scottish family, was pointed out to me. Having 
succeeded in taking a correct sketch of the church, we returned 
to the landing-places and were speedily again on board the steam¬ 
boat, which was now to pass round the southern point of Mull and 
to bring us back to the inn at Oban in the evening. 

Wc had not sailed far along the coast of MuU, when a fine white 
fog, which in Germany -wc never see at summer noon, spread over 
the sea, and completely veiled the rocks. Properly speaking, th^ 
fogs arc only a more intense condition of that bluish air which 
scarcely ever wholly disappears. The state of the weather was what 
the captain called and he a^ured us that if tlie fog increased, 

he should be obliged to lie to, in consequence of the danger of 
rounding the point of Mull in such weather, on account of the. 
dangerous breakers. Happily for us, the fog did not increase, but 
gradually rose, and was followed by a cloudy sky. The steamboat 
now pursued her cour«}, dashing splendidly tlirough the rolling sea, 
whilst we took some luncheon in the saloon. When we came on 
deck, the master pointed out to us the breakers at a distance, and we 
distinctly heard the lashing of the waves against them. The danger, 
however, was now easily avoided. The motion of the ship became 
quieter—the wind blew fresh—and gulls and divers sported around 
the vessel, as we plunged along on our course in full view of 
the wonderful scenery of these mountainous coasts. I observed 
numbers of Medusas swimming around our boat in the dark 
waves, and I would willingly have made myself master of some o( 
tliem, but the powerful paddles urged us rapidly on our foaming 
course. At length we turned the southern pomt of the island, whose 
granite rocks, stretching &r into the #ea, recalled to our minds the 
descriptions given by our able countryman Dahl, of the bold pro- 
memtories of Norway. The atmosphere became continually more and 
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more dense, and dark heavy dlouds seemed to descend from the tope 
of Ben More. At one point of the coast, the captain directed our at¬ 
tention to some pecuhar basaltic formations, and by means of the 
telescope we were enabled to see the singular bendings of these 
basaltic masses. How fruitful’ must a minute investigation of these 
islands be for the science of geology! Qur course now lay northerly, 
between the island of Mull and the main land. We then entered the 
channel, between the isle of Kerrera and the main land, and reached 
Oban about eight o’clock—^what extraordinary phenomena had passed 
under our notice, in somewhat less than sixteen hours! Our ex¬ 
perience of what is most extraordinary in life always takes place in a 
comparatively short period of time. Whatever occupies long periods, 
and engages our attention for any continuous length of time, 
always belongs to the ordinary allairs of life. The greeting of the 
king, on his landing at the pier, moreover, was as hearty and dis¬ 
tinguished as the means and facilities of this little town could com¬ 
mand. Salutes of cannon were fired (they had borrowed a small 
ship’s gun from a vessel in the harbour), nagstafis were erected on 
the shore, and a great multitude of very orderly people, who were 
collected, continued to salute his majesty with a round of hurrahs. 
In addition to this, some of the men, and especially the innkeeper, 
had in the mean time dressed themselves and their families in full 
Highland costume ; and, in short, the whole reception made a very 
agreeable and pleasing impression. 

We had just time to take dinner, at which our handsome High¬ 
lander did the honours, when the approaching starting of tho 
steamer for the Caledonian Canal was announced—our intention was 
to make use of this opportunity to go on as far as Fort William during 
the night, and to-day, to ascend Bfen Nevis, Tho carriages were to be 
sent by land, with the courier. Shortly after nine o’clock, therefore, 
we again went on board the steamer; we steamed up Loch Linnhe, 
and arrived shortly after midnight at Fort William, whence carriages 
conveyed us to Bannavic—-a little place about a mile and a half from 
Fort William. This voyage by night was remarkable, and fortu¬ 
nately there were, besides oui’selves, only about a dozen passengers 
on board; so that we were not at all incommoded. The night was 
calm, and warm, but cloudy; and the moon could not be seen. On the 
other hand, the chimney of the steamer gleamed quite like a volcano, 
and sent a shower of sparks in all directions along its course. The 
appearance of the signal light from the bowsprit was also very 
peculiar. Tliis consisted of a revolving lantern, in connexion with, 
and moved by, the steam-engine ; showing red and white lights, 
to warn any fishing-boats in time to get out of the way.of the 
swiftly advancing steamer. At first the loch was tolerably broad, 
and we passed promontories and ishmds in the half light. Presently 
the shores approached nearer pi each other. We stopped at various 
stations, where the steamer’s bell sounded, and at times, also, a pas¬ 
senger came off in a boat with a lantern. About one o’clock, we landed 
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at Fort William, and the sounds of a clarionet playing “ God save 
the Queen,” received his majesty even at this late hour. 

About two o’clock, we were here in a little inn, where we were 
only able to get some tea—where we first perceived that peculiar peat 
smell to be found in all the cottages in the interior of Scotland, and 
which even penetrates into 4 II cooked food. This morning every 
place is covered with mist and clouds; every thing denotes a rainy 
day; and we shall hardly be able to make our ascent of Ben Nevis. 


LXVIII. 

Bannan Nevis, Jul}' 26th—Evening. 

Thick clouds covered the higher ground all day, and it rained 
incessantly the whole morning. It wa.s hardly possible to sec any 
thing even in the immediate neighbourhood. A large building is 
in course of repair hero: the Caledonian Canal, which we sliall see 
to-morrow, begins quite close to this, at the junction, namely, 
between Loch Linnhc and Loch Eil, which bends off at a right 
angle towards the west, and forms a communication in the first 
place between the former of these lochs «nd Loch Lochie. Just at 
the commencement the lochs were too narrow (for steamers), and 
the canal itself is in great need of repair; a large sum has therefoi’O 
been very recently voted for the purpose of constructing several 
new buildings here, and widening the canal; and as the entrance 
to it was close behind our inn, wo were enabled to sec this 
very closely. The direct communication by steam is of course 
tlicreforc interrupted, and we shall he obliged to post to-morrow as 
far as Loch Lochie, where we shall find the steamer, whiidi proceeds 
to Inverness by the lakes. For an engineer, no doubt, there would- 
be much to learn from the works on this canal: for my own part, 
1 was perfectly satisfied witli a general view of them. 

Wc have been obliged to give up Ben Nevis, and determined 
therefore to make an excursion in the afternoon to see a pretty 
rocky valley, and Loch Shicll, where, about a hundred years ago, 
the Pretender first assembled his friends around him, and where 
one of the Macdonalds erected a monument to him about thirty 
years ago. The sky was still overcast with misty clouds, through 
which an occasional sunbeam now and then penetrated. Our road 
led along Loch Eil, and then throiigh valleys, sometimes rocky, 
sometimes giving sustenance to pines and birch trees. By degrees, 
as we approached Loch Shiell, the mountains became higher, and 
more desolate looking, covered partly with meadows of short grass, 
partly with heath. We quitted our carriages at this point, and 
went to inspect the monument whi^h is close to the lake. The 
view was now quite Scotch; green mountains, enveloped in mist, 
rose one behind the other, on each side of the lalce, and gra- 
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dually sloping from it—^in the midst an occasional glimpse;of the sun 
struggling with the mist—^below, the smooth, mirror-hke surfrce of 
the Wee, and in front, upon a marshy piece of heath land, quite 
removed from the road, the simple column, with its stone fence, sur¬ 
mounted by a statue of the Pretender. Ihe view offered too many 
inducements to a sketch for me long to resist the temptation of 
trying one. The district here is very wild, lonely, and removed 
from all habitations, quite suitable for the secret meeting of the 
allied clans. The effect must have been strange, when Charles 
.Edward, who had landed on the western coast of Scotland, not far 
from Loch Shiell, crossed the lake on the 19th of August, 1745, and 
unfolded his banner here, while the little army, with which he in¬ 
tended to regain the throne of his fathers, saluted him as their sove¬ 
reign. About 700 men of Clan Cameron, led by Cameron of 
Lochiel, and 300 Mhcdonalds, led by Macdonald of Keppoch, formed 
the nucleus of this array, destined for the conquest of Scotland. 
The Mr. Macdonald, of Glenalodale, w'ho erected this monument, 
is a lineal descendant of Macdonald of Keppoch, 

We afterwards walked, or rather waded, over to the spot where 
the monument stands. A man who has the charge of it, unlocked 
a door in the stone fencing, and we ascended a small winding stair 
in the inside, till we came to the statue of the Pi'etender, in his 
Highland costume. The Avhole monument appears to be sinking 
by degrees, and I think it Can hardly long retain its position upon 
this marshy soil. 

Upon our return, in an old stage-coach that we had hii-ed in 
Bannavie, I tried for a short distance the airy seat on the outside, 
where one really half hovers in the air. I had often seen those 
coaches, full inside and out, rush past us on the road, and liad 
secretly wondered how not only men, but even women, could sit 
up there quite comfortably; and I, therefore, Avas glad to have this 
opportunity of trying it once myself. On good roads the aftair is 
not so drcadlul as it appears; the view one thus obtains of the 
country is very pretty, and any person who does not suffer from 
giddiness, Avhich might easily be caused by the swaying motion, 
would no doubt be very pleasantly situated. 

We had hoped, that in the evening, when there was a considerable 
quantity of movement in the sky, we should at least be able to 
di^over the summit of Ben Nevis; but in vain,—^it remained covered 
Avith clouds. 

After dinner, the landlord brought in a bottle of genuine Scotch 
whiskey—^that nectar of Scotland, the preparation of which Land¬ 
seer has represented in a spirited painting, well known from its nume¬ 
rous engravings. It is nothing but very strong com brandy, 
strongly impregnated, however, witli the characteristic smell of 
turf, which is to be found in qll Scotch dwellings, and prepaicd in a 
somewhat peculiar way. A mixture of ho“t water, sugar, and some of 
this spirit, fonns an agreeable beverage, which, no doubt, is very 
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pltasant, tuad even beneficial, after a walk, or any cs^edition in tbc 
misty moisture of these mountains. Even the otherwise disagreeable 
tote of turf, gives a piquant taste to the spirit. And, indeed, is 
it not remarkable, that the extremes of the rigreeable and die dis¬ 
agreeable are so nearly connected with each other? Pleasure and 
pain are often so closely connected, that an excess of pleasure 
becomes pain, and even a certain quantity of pain may produce 
pleasure. In the same way we find it with the very spiritual (intel¬ 
lectual) sense of taste, in which a certain aftertaste of what is dis¬ 
agreeable only serves to heighten the relish for the object. And this 
seems to be the case with this Avhiskcy. 


LXIX. 


Inverness, July 27th—Evening. 

The most northerly point of our journey is hero reached, at 58° 
N. lat., and reached by means of an interesting sail along the Cale¬ 
donian Canal, consisting of a number of mountain lakes, united by 
small canals, and dividing, as by an enormous cleft in the rocks, 
die Highlands of Scotland into an eastern and a western portion. 

When wo left Bannavie this morning at six o’clock, the weather 
had become very fine, the summit of Ben Nevis lay before us covered 
with snow, and at intervals with fleeting clouds ; and a clear but 
somewhat cold sunsliine lighted up the green valleys. The distance 
to the c(Jmmencement of Loch Lctshic was only a few miles ; close 
to it the canal is again navigable, and the steamer was lying there; 
it makes the vo 3 rage a few times every week between this place and 
Inverness. Some time was reqiurcd to convey our heavy travelling 
carriages on board, and this opportunity I improved to take a rapid 
sketch of Ben Nevis. At last all was ready ; we entered the 
wessel, which had some twenty passengers on board, principally 
tourists, among whom were several ladies, and , some very pretty 
cliildrcn, and began to cleave the dark blue waters of the loch. 
The sun was beginning to be warmer, tbc voyage was beautiful, and 
tbe scenery of the mountains on each side, and Ben Nevis in the 
distance, was delightful. Here, too, tales of the old claus are con¬ 
nected with eveiy valley. Among others we were told of a bloody 
battle which had b^n fought herctetween the Frasers and the Mac¬ 
donalds, of Clanronald. This tale had also a very dark and bloody 
colouring, ^c feud was caused by a natural son of the Chief of the 
clan, Ronald, having usurped the inheritance whi<fli belonged to his 
younger brother. The Frasers took pp the cause of the rightful 
heir, and took arms in order to rej^n his inheritance, and met the 
Macdonalds at Loch Locliie. The battle lasted till night; the 
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Frasers were defeated ; and their chief, Lord Lowt, witlj his eldest 
son, and eighty men of his clan^ remained, oh die field of battle. 
The Macdonalds had taken prisoner the rightM heir, called Donald 
Gaulta, and brought him to Laggan. A number of them were 
sitting there in the same room with their prisoner, who had been 
severely wounded in the head, and were boasting of their exploits. 
The wounded man, who had the day before killed one of their best 
men, raised himself with difficulty, and Said—“ If I were as I was 
yesterday morning, I would rather have to do with you all together 
than with the one I killed yesterday over again.” This increased 
the anger of his captors, who had already been embittered by their 
loss, and they persuaded the surgeon, who was dressing his wound, 
to thrust the probe into his brain. This was done ; but the victim 
avenged his death by plunging, with his last effort, his dagger into 
the heart of his milrdcrer.* 

Loch Lochic is ten .miles long. In less than an hour and a half 
our steamer had traversed this distance, and we readied the fii'st 
lock, where the steamer was raised up in order to pass by the canal 
into Loch Oich. I was interested in learning the exact height of 
each of these mountain lakes above the level of the sea. The cap¬ 
tain informed me as follows:—Loch Eil (he pronounced it like 
Lochhill) is itself an arm of the sea. Loch Lochie lies ninety-four 
feet higher, and varies ten feet in height. Loch Oich, the centre 
and highest of these lakes, lies *100 feet above the sea, and varies 
from eight to nine feet. Tliey now again diminish in height, and 
Lodi Ness, the longest and largest of the lakes, lies only from fifty- 
two to fifty-six feet above the level of Murray firth, in the north of 
Scotland. 

During this sanie conversatioir, I learned the following particulars 
concerning the construction of the whole line of canal. In the year 
1803-4 the civil engineers Telford and Jesso]5, according to instruc¬ 
tions given them, examined into the possibility of cutting a canal, 
which shoidd connect the lakes. They made an estimate of something 
above 400,000/. In the year 1822 the canal was opened, andhad then 
already cost above 1,300,000/. A sura of 300,000/., in addition to 
this, is now being employed in the necessary repairs and improve¬ 
ments ; and even this will probably not be sufficient. The utility of 
such a canal seemed, especially at the time when the idea was first 
taken up—viz., during the war with France—to be very considerable, 
because it would save the generally unsafe voyages round the coast 
of Scotland, and would afiord facility for bringing cargoes from the 
west to the east of Scotland, and mce versa. %e peace which has 
now lasted for many years very much diminished its utility, and at 
prtsent the profit from it is so small that it does not even cover tho 
interest of the interest of the capital. 

Thisynd similar stories will lie found in the very much to be recommended 
work, entitled “ Guide to tlie Highlands and Islands of Scotland,” by George 
nhd Peter Anderson. Edinburgh. 1842. 
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Notwithstanding thia, however, the parKament conaders .the perf 
feet restoration aim repair of the canal as a point of honour, and it 
has never i^runk froin far greater expenses m similar undert^ingjs, 

I also heard nuich that was interesting couching the difdcultiiro 
which had been surmounted; as, for instance, the canal, in the 
neighbourhood of Inverness, passes through a soft sandy soil, to 
which it was foimd impossible to- give any consistence or firmness. 
At last Telford happened to notice, one day, tlic manner in which 
the wife of a fislierman protected a hole which had been dug to 
draw water from the intrusion of the sand, by means of a piece of 
woollen stuff, fastened by little sticks round the inside of the hole. 
The idea immediately occurred to him, of putting this plan into 
practice on a laige scale; and, accordingly, this whole piece of 
canal was secured by a countless number of woollen sacks, made 
heavy with stones and clay—aiid so it remains. • 

The distance between Loch Lochie and Loch Oich is only two 
miles, and the latter lake itself is only about three miles in length, 
so that we had very quickly traversed it. We then entered the 
longer canal (about five miles in length) connecting Loch Oich 
with Locli Ness; and as locks occur every now and then in this 
canal, we proposed walking a little way along its banks, beside the 
meadows and bushes, as the weather was ^cautiful. The scenery is 
very pretty; rocks, generally of fine granite, frequently stand out in 
bold relief; gradually sloping mountains rise at each side, and several 
pretty dwellings stand on the gentle descents. A great number of 
locks are necessary, in order to bring vessels down into Loch Ness, 
which lies about fifty feet below Loch Oich. Five of these locks 
lie close together at Fort Augustus. An hour and a half was 
necessary*in order to take the steamer through them; we, there¬ 
fore, left it, and landed. The inhabitants of the Uttlo place stood 
on the shore; several of the young men wore the kilt, and thcrpic- 
turesque plaid; among them were a lew soldiers belonging to the 
Scotch regiment, which forms the garrison of this “ Pocket Edition 
of a Fortress.” They looked very w'eU in their red uniform, with 
the plaid over it, and the kilt beneath, their high caps with black 
feathers, and their bare legs, only partially covereff^by socks adorned 
with red ribbons. Their weapons, too, still retain a peculiar form, 
especially the sabre, the hilt of which is lined with red cloth. As 
we were walking up into the little town, wo looked down on 
the loch; a pretty picture was formed by the scenery where tho 
canal falls into Loch Ness, and we sat down to sketch, A few 
people, stood watching us from the neighbouring inn, and in, a 
short time the host himself, a stout elderly man dressed in the 
Highland costumQ, appeared, bringing in his hpd a small bronze 
vessel (it looked almost like one of the small andent Roman lamps, 
of terra cotta), filled with whiskljy, and begged that his majesty 
would at least touch it with his lips; his majesty complied with his 
request, in order to free liimsclf as soon as possible from the visit. 

X 
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We then went to eec the fort; it looked like a little farm, with its 
grassy bastions. The view from the rampart towards the lake 
afforded a most beautiful sight of the steep rock opposite, mirrored 
in the clear water. At length the bell of the steamer rang; we 
again entered it; it sank into the last lock, its watergates opened, 
and wc were borne out on the long clear streams of this last mmin- 
tain lake towards the sea. 

This lake (Loch Ness) is the longest of the three connected by the 
canal (it is twenty-four miles long), and many a place celebrated in 
the history of the Highlands is passed while gliding along over its 
shining surface. The scenery is vciy beautifid. The whole extent 
of the lake lies in so straight a line, that the moimtains on its shores 
are to be seen from its centre, as well towards the north as towards 
the south, placed one beliind the other, like scenes in a theatre. 
The clear blue sky, ‘with its light, fleeting summer-cloui, accorded 
well with this stage. 

On the left shore is to be seen a barren ravine, and a story which 
was told us of a fight Avhich took place there, is so characteristic of 
the spVit of clansliip that I cannot omit repeating it here: In the 
beginning of the seventeenth ccntuiy, Angus, the eldest son of the 
house of (jlengarry, went on a foray into the lauds of his enemies,— 
the Mackenzies. On his way back he was fallen upon by a troop 
of the latter and killed. This aroused fresli thirst for vengeance in 
liis clan, and a large body of the, Glcngarrys marched into Rossliire 
under the command of Allan Mac liaonuill, for the purpose of falling 
upon the Mackenzies. Their plan succeeded but too well; they 
appeared one Sun^y morning in the parish of Urray, and found a 
number of their enemies’ clan assembled to hear divine service in the 
church at Beauly; they surrounded the church so closely as to pre¬ 
vent any one from escaping, and set fire to the buildhig. Thus, 
every soul in the church—-man, woman, and child—was destroyed 
either by the swords of Allan and his companions the Macdonells, 
or by the murderous element; and in order that the cries and moans 
of the imhappy Avretches might bo mocked at and drowned as much 
as po^ssible, a Scotch piper walked round and round the burning 
church, playing an extempore piece, which Avas ever afterwards the 
Pibroch of the Macdonells. 

Tins fearful deed resounded through the valleys of the Mackenzies. 
They rushed to arms and pursued the murderers, who had fled in two 
troops, the one over Inverness, the other along the northern shore of 
Loch Ness. The latter troop was led by Allan Mac RanoulU; while 
alloAving his followers a little repose, he was overtaken and fallen upon 
by the Mackenzies. The fight was bloody but short. The Glengarrya 
were almost all killed, except Allan their leader, who, after a severe 
combat, escaped through the mountains towards Loch Ness; ho ar¬ 
rived at the steep ravine which is to be seen from the lake; a despe¬ 
rate leap brought him safely over it; the Mackenzies pursued him, 
and one of them, the foremost and boldest, ventured to leap after 
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him; hut he missed the opposite side, and hung suspended over 
the abyss, clinmng to the branch of a birch-trec which grew out 
of the rock. Mao Raonuill looked back, aad saw his pursuer 
in this fearful situation. He turned back, drew his dagger, and 
severed the branch from the tree, crying, “ I am largely m your 
debt for to-day, take this in part payment!” and saw his enemy fall 
headlong in«D the abyss. Ho then pursued his way to the lake, 
threw himself into its reviving waves, and swam to meet a boat which 
his fellow-clansmen had sent from the opposite shore. The other party 
of the fugitive Macdonells, who had gone by Inverness, did not fare 
so well. At a little inn at Torbreck, three miles from Inverness, 
where they were resting awhile, they were fallen upon by Murdoch 
Mackenzie of Redcastlc ; the house was surroundal and set on fire, 
as a reprisal, and the whole seven-and-thirty perished by the same 
death that they had just before inflicted on tlTeir enemies. These 
stories have something in them whicli reminds me of the “ Nibelun-* 
gen-Lied,” and other old German and Scandinavian legends, and it 
IS singular to observe that this hot thirst for vengeance and delight 
in blood was almost as violent in these northerly countries as in 
those southerly ones, where the sun sends down fierce and burning 
r^s. And this savage pleasure is by no means even yet entirely 
emced from people’s minds ; a proof ofi this may bo found in the 
bloody acts oi revenge still committed in Ireland, as also in the fol¬ 
lowing fact: that one of the chiefs of the house of Glengarry, as late 
as the year 1812, caused a monument to bo raised on the shore of 
Loch Lochic, in order to perpetuate the remembrance of a bloody re¬ 
venge taken a considerable time ago on seven murderers, who had 
there murdered two heirs who were returning from France, and were 
regarded with unfavourable eyes, their return not being welcome. 

Happily for us, soon after seeing these gloomy spots, our spirits 
were cheered again by an excursion to the fine waterfall of the river- 
Foyers, in the mountains to the right. The steamer lay still when it 
airived opposite the place, the large boat was lovrcreu, wo entered 
it and were rowed over to the verdant shore. We here ascended by 
a pleasant footpath among the trees, and a loud rushing noise soon 
acquainted us with the neighbourhood of the fall, which gushed in a 
beautiful and abundant stream from a high cleft in the rock. The 
scene, however, was much more beautiful, and even grand (re¬ 
minding one somewhat of the upper fall of the Reichenhach). After 
ascending higher, wc came out by a small footpath upon a steep 
jutting-out cliff, from whence we looked deep into the basin of the 
foaming fall, where the sim, playing on the thickly-rising spray, 
formed the most beautlftil rainbow circles I over remember to liave 
seen. From an opposite rock gushed a strong, clear mountain 
stream, of a brownish colour (like clear porter), and fell perpendicu¬ 
larly for about forty feet into the b^sin, forming, in its descent, a 
number of spiral waves, edged with light foam, until it was lost to 

X 2 
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Bight beneath the spray and the rainbow. It was one of the most 
beautiful falls I ever saw, and is, probably, the finest in the British 
Isles. The place looked very inviting for a longer stay, and |)lcasant 
studies might be carried on there, ^e vegetation around is rich; 
and the first gentians I had seen, either in England or Scothuid, 
bloomed among the grass. The woods around consist principally of 
birch and pine trees. We were only too soon oblige^ito return to 
the steamer. Yet the steamer itself offered some entertainment. 
There were severa} pretty Englishwomen on board, and besides 
them, two pretty little girls, who amused themselves delightfully, by 
building towers and hou^s on the deck, with the little foot-stoob 
which stand about there for the use of the persons sitting; and with 
the help of a kitten, carried on all manner of amusing games. 

We still continued our northerly course, cutting through the clear 
waves, now passing steep rocks, and now wooded neights. We saw 
several very picturesque ruins; of these, Urquhart Castle is the 
prettiest. I took a slight sketch of it as wo passed it quickly. This 
castle is often mentioned in the annals of Scotch history. It was first 
taken in the reign of Edward I, in the year 1303. It has, since the 
sixteenth century, been in tlic possession of the clan Grant. 

After having had such fine weather the whole afternoon for our 
voyage, towards evening the sky suddenly grew dark; gray clouds 
rose over the mountains, and the nearer we di’ew to Inverness, the 
darker grew the weather. About eight o’clock, we reached the lock 
of Inverness, where the canal again descends a considerable drath 
into the Murray Frith; and so towards the Northern Sea. Ilerc 
our voyage ended. By sim|)le, though skilfully-chosen machinery, 
and not without great exertion, the crew of the steamer drew the 
travelling carnages on shore, postdiorscs were brought, and we were 
soon rolling towards the chief town of the Scotch Highlands, This 
part of the country presents a very peculiar aspect. The Alpine cha¬ 
racter of the Highlands disappears, large deposits of pebbles and sand 
round solitary pieces of rock, become visible in the shape of small 
hills, from 300 to 400 feet high; and in the distance arc to be seen 
single points of land, stretching for into that inlet of the sea which 
bears the name of Murray Frith. Everywhere were to be seen fields, 
meadows, hills, and higher elevations covered with woods of pine 
trees. The gray cloudy evening sky completed this altogether 
somewhat gloomy picture. 

The town, too, looks peculiarly Scotch, with its small gray houses, 
the gable ends of which often stand towards the street, and its 
churches with pointed steeples. Tlio peculiar English elegance of 
streets is hero ^together wanting. The broad Ness, a stream from 
the lake, flows through the town and out into the frith. 

It is crossed by a stone bridge, and near this bridge, on a mode¬ 
rate elevation, stands a,castle-looking municipal building. On this 
site, Macbeth’s castle is said to have stood, and Duncan to have been. 
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murdered. Its apwarance to-day did not answer to the description 
given of it in MacWh:— 

Duncan, This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends^tself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Banquo. This guest of summer, 

' The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

By his lov'd mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wQoingly here: no jutty, frieze. 

Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procrcant cradle: 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d. 

The air is delicate.” 

As for ourselves, we have our quarters iu the Caledonian Hotel, 
which has the golden thistle of Scotland showily exhibited on its sign. 
IVc had not long arrived, and were still in the‘drawing-room, when 
the authorities of Inverness entered and welcomed his majesty in a 
short but appropriate speech. His majesty with the greatest af&bi- 
lity asked the mayor several questions concerning the locality and 
the manufactures of the place &c., &c.; in the answers the manu¬ 
facture of whiskey was not forgotten, and it made rather a comical 
impression when, on this mamxfacture being mentioned, one of the 
aldermen officiously spoke, and immediately presented the mayor to 
his majesty as the pnncipal distiller and wholesale whiskey manu¬ 
facturer in the town. The number of inhabitants amounts to about 
16,000 and the principal commodities arc woven Scotch stuffs in 
wool and silk. It was very interesting and yet at the same time 
a great temptation, when, after supper, an exhibition of some of the 
best woollen and silken stuffs was made in a neighbouring room for 
the inspection of his majesty. Tlic soft plaids of various colours, 
the excellent heavy silk-stuffs, the pretty Scotch plaid silken gloves 
for ladies, and the fine woollen veils, resembling the garments of. 
nymphs, wliich are woven by the Avives of fislicrmen in the Orkney 
Isles; all this Avas pleasant to look upon, and I did not neglect to 
appropriate to myself a small portion Avith Avhich to make presents, 
and, it is to bo hoped, agreeable ones, to those Avho aAv-aited me at 
liomc. 

In this exhibition Avas also included a handsomely done up and 
Instructive Avork on the subject of the A’^arious patterns and colours 
of the plaids and kilts by Avhlch the different clans were distin¬ 
guished ; it was published in folio tAvo years ago at Edinburgh, with a 
number of coloured illustrations; it is taken from a manuscrim of 
the sixteenth century. The title of the Avork is as follows: “ Ves- 
tiarlum Scoticum,” from the manuscript formerly in the library of 
the Scots College at Douay, by John Sobieski SUiart. Edinburgh, 
1842. 
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LXX. 

Inverness, July 28tl>—Evening. 

Eauly in the morning I stood at my window, looked across the 
broad Ness to the Gothic church and the small houses w'hich form a 
suburb of the town in that direction, contemplated the phenomena 
of the gray rainy sky, and the green plains which stretch away to 
the pine-clad hills, and was using my best powers to obtain a 
thorough impression of this peculiar picture of a strange land, and 
a dilFercnt description of architecture, when his majesty sent up to 
inform me, that lie was about to undertake an excursion on foot in 
the early morning to Phaedric-craig, whicli lay ai no great distance. 
In a few minutes I also was ready. This place is one of those 
remarkable ancient 'fire-hearths of Scotland, ivliich have given rise 
to so many investigations and iiKpiiries. Yesterday, on our pas¬ 
sage liithcr, a Scotch traveller who was on board tlic steamboat 
had given us a varii'ty of information respecting tliis singular place 
in the neighbourhood of Inverness. There arc found, and for the 
most part on elevated places in the neighbourhood of the sea, largo 
ebullitions of a singular description of vitrified rocks. These places 
have been regarded by some, as formerly by Pennant, as the re¬ 
mains of some volcanic or rather Plutonic eruption ; and, by others, 
declared to have been used as places lor fires, serving as a substitute 
for lighthouses ; whilst others, as Maceidlocli, have supposed them 
to he the remains of small fortifications, and have called them mtrU 
Jied forts.* It was, however, a matter of great interest to us to have 
an opportunity of seeing and examining one of these curious places 
with our own eyes. 

Having provided ourselves with a guide, we set out on foot in 
spite of a light rain, and proceeded through the streets, which Avere 
perfectly quiet, partly on account of the early hour, and partly be- 
icausc it was Sunday, towards the canal, where we had yesterday 
landed, and then in the direction of the rocky hill, about 30(1 feet 
high, and overgrown with pines and heath. I had before noticed 
this hill yesterday from the boat, my attention having been particu¬ 
larly attracted by the reddish stone of which it consists, peeping out 
in ladncy-shapcd masses from among the pines with which it is par¬ 
tially covered. To-day,..on a closer examination, the rock appeared 
to be a description of pudding-stone, containing a great number of 
rounded quartz grainsih its brownidi-fed mass. On the summit of this 
extensive hill, covered witlv pines and overgrown with tall heath, there 
appeared a basin of about 100 yards in diameter, on which therock was 
exposed only at one place, of the northern edge. We regretted 
much having omitted to bring witll us two or tliree labourers with 
spades and Novels, in order tb have bfeen able to remove a greater 


* See Appendix ir. 
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portion of tlic heath and earth from the surface at this part of the hill, 
and were consequently obliged to confine our observations to the por¬ 
tion already opened. Certainly I was not a little surprised to find 
nothing on the siulacc but stones obviously vitiificd by fire. Vitrified 
pudding-stoiy^, ju ; ;i' jc s of gneiss, in masses completely I’escmbling 
lava, an(l ct ni passing ovei into a kind of pumice-stone, stood out 
above the ground to the height of a foot, and the resemblanco to 
the si-i' fd a volcanic eniption was remarkably great; nay, the elc- 
viiUon ol'tho hill itself, with the basin on its summit, gives a surpris¬ 
ing confirmation to this hy]iothesis. A very slight excavation on 
the spot would have irnmecliately enabled us to have determined this 
question, but tlio means of making this cxeuvation Avero wanting, 
and it would have required cousiderabk delay.* We were there¬ 
fore obliged to leave the examination of the nature and origin of 
the stone, and I merely souglit to collect a fbiv’ good specimens oi 
the rock, in its various conditions, to be taken with us as memorials 
of this singular place. On our return, our guide pointed out to us 
another similar isolated bill, wliicli is called “ the Fairy bill.” Our 
altcinpts, however, to olitain from him any account of the tradilions 
connected ivith it, ivcrc fruitless, lie seemed to treat such stories as 
something too absurd to be ivortby of any attention. On the other 
hand, he related to us tales of IMucbcdi, and assured u.s that the 
place Avas yet shoAvii, about twenty miles from luA'crncss, where the 
Avitches appeared to him and llanquo. It is very possible that the 
poet here first created the ti'adition, and the place of the tradition, as 
elsewhere the tradition informs the poet, llcsides, it is certain that 
one cannot contemplate these districts, Avitli their gloomy sky, tlicinmi- 
form green, their dark pine woods, and tlicpcctdiar bluish air Avhich 
ustially"prevails in them, Avilhoutlbelingthat such scenes must, there 
more than elsewhere, awaken tiiosc imjiulscs In the soul of man, 
which produce a deep contemplative spirit, and singular • modes ofi 
thought and feeling, manifesting themselves sometimes in stories and 
legends of elves and Avitches, and sometimes calling Ibrth the singu¬ 
lar phenomena of second sight. TIac latter, however, appears to 
belong more especially to the island inhabitants of the Hebrides, 
particularly of Skye, and the peculiar seclusion of the lilb of tlic 
people on tliesc islands furnislics a satisfactory explanation of the 
I’act.d' 

The afternoon of to-day was destined for an excursion to Mac¬ 
beth’s ancient Castle of Cawdor. 

The weather having cleared up about two o’clock, we left In¬ 
verness in two light carriages, and drove first to the battle-field of 

* It appears with certainty,.from the investigations of Maccullocli.-timt these 
are the walls of old forts, intentionally cemented by vitrification.—^I'his process 
was used at that time instead of lime and cement^ and is still in use for the 
same purpose in India. * 

+ A multitude of stories of tlmfacnlty of second sight may be seen in " Mar¬ 
tin’s Description of the WesternTslands of Scotland." London. 1716. 
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Culloden. Longevity is very frequent in tlie Highlands, and there are 
many persons still uving, who remember the battle. Yesterday, as 
we came near the . termination of the Caledonian Canal, we were shown 
the park and monument of a Mr. Bailey, who had lately died in In¬ 
verness, and who was accustomed to give very graphic accounts of 
the battle from the recollections of the sixth year of his age ; the 
event, like every thing connected with the whole adventurous history 
of the Pretender, is interwoven into the circle of the popular tra¬ 
ditions. The scene of the battle is an open, extensive, and elevated 
barren heath, lying to the north-east of Inverness, and interspersetl 
with large blocks of stone. It was on this field, on the 16th of 
April, 1746, that Prince Charles Stuart risked the fate of a croivn 
against the English, under the Duke of Cumberland, and fought 
a battle in which the lives of 1200 brave Highlandmen, and almost 
as many English, fell a sacrifice. In consequence of the efficient 
service performed by the well-directed English artillery, and the 
unskilful conduct of the Scotch leaders, the battle soon ended with 
the flight of the Pretender. The mounds which marked the graves 
of those who fell on that day are still pointed out, and arms arc 
occasionally dug up. From a solitary standing tower, which is, pro¬ 
perly speaking, only the balcony of a poor public-house, a few 
good views are obtained of the dreary neighbourhood, and of the 
friths of the Northern Sea in the distance. 

We soon drove on, and after about an hour arrived at the 
entrance to the park of Kilravoch Castle. The interior of the 
park consists of a beech wood, in which the trees are of rather 
diminutive size, in consequence of the northern latitude and the 
wind from the sea; and their stems and branches are mostly 
covered with long moss and licliGns. At length the wood opened 
up, and the large ancient square tower, the real building of the 
castle, came in sight. The tower was built by Hugh Hose, an old 
Scottish baron, in the latter half of the fifteenth century. Some 
small habitable buildings adjoin, and lean picturesquely against the 
ancient edifice, which is surrounded by a handsome shrubbery, lawns, 
and ornamental flower-beds, together with some old, large beech 
and ash-trees. Baron von Gersdorff happened to be acquainted 
with the then occupiers, and announced to them the arrival of an 
exalted guest. They were two ladies—mother aud daughter—of 
the family of the 'Campbells, Avho, in the true spirit of English 
exclusiveness and separation, dwelt in this absolute solitude, and 
had taken a lease of the property from the owner, for a number of 
years. The whole of the ornamental grounds around were their 
work; they had planted fruit-trees, and even sweet chesnuts, and 
the careful selection of,the flowers and plants gave abundant evi¬ 
dent of refined female taste. There is something quite original in 
tloe interior of the house. In the drawing-room there were a number 
of vases and grotesque figures; books, and portfolios were lying 

around; there stood a pianoforte an^a harp, and, in short, every 
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thing gave evidence of the fevourite pursuits of f#© ladies who 

had traveled much.1 ad traversed Italy, and the highwf and most 

dangerous passes nf th: Swiss mountains and glaciers, and at that 
time were living in the enjoyment o’f a kind of philosophical retire- 
s nient and literary occupation. At first the mother alone was pre¬ 
sent; hut the daughter also soon arrived from church, in a light gig 
driven by herself, and both now showed us, just as if we were afl 
old acquaintances, the vaults of the tower, the comdors and stairs 
of the house. Up to the platform of the old watch-tower, from 
whence there is a very extensive view of this wonderful and 
romantic woody district. Tlie Pretender is said to have passed the 
night preceding the battle of Culloden in the castle. We could 
not avoid partaking of a light repast with them, after which we 
immediately set out for Cawdor. The young lady invited hia 
majesty to take a seat in her gig, and leading the way, we fol¬ 
lowed in the other carriages. We met many church-goers on the 
road, to whom pur Sunday excureion was obviously offensive ; and 
to the right of the road, a little further on, we found, on the slope 
of a green hill, the assembling place of a congregation belonging to 
the free church. At the top there was a small house—a kind of 
chapel, whilst numbers of well-clothed persons were either lying 
or standing on the green slope. The service appeared to have been 
but a very short time over, and for that reason wc had met so many 
on their way home, as we came. I hear that our German theo¬ 
logians, too, have not left this movement in the church unob¬ 
served, and that Sydow of Potsdam remained longer than he 
would otherwise have done, in Scotland, in order to obtain an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of the nature and grounds of the schism. 

At length we arrived at the ancient Cawdor. Hie whole locality 
is in the highest degree antiquated. A drawbridge under some 
large beeches, and in the small courtyard, the lofty, square, broad 
tower with its gabled wings; the whole furnishing a splendid pic¬ 
ture. According to an old tradition, this was the place ift which 
Macbeth murdered Duncan. Tliis story has no historical foundation. 
The castle itself was probably built in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. In the time of Edward the Confessor, who protected 
Malcolm, Duncan’s son, there existed no thane of Caldcr or Cawdor ; 
but Sir Hugh Hoi-strott, who obtained Macbeth’s property here in 
Nairnshire, is said to have first borne this title. There are nume¬ 
rous and wonderful legends respecting the building of the castle itself. 
In one of the vaulted cellars there is still an old, dry, hut firmly- 
rooted white-thorn, connected mth which it is told, that the founder 
of the castle loaded an ass with gold, and vowed to build a castle 
wherever the beast should stop with his burden,—that the ass stopped 
at this whitethorn, and that here, consequently, the castle was built. 
It would not be difficult to find architects who* have chosen much 
worse sites for their castles, th%p did this ass. The situation of the 
castle in the rear, on the side of a steep, rocky valley, formed by a 
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mouutain torrait, and surrounded by "woody ravines, leaves nothing 
to wish for in this description of country. “ Freshness to its haw¬ 
thorn tree” is still a common wish for the prosperity of the house of 
Cawdor. «> 


We were very fortunate in being conducted through the castle bj 
Mr. Staples, the steward of the present possessor, who was absent; 
our guide, too, was' thoroughly well acquainted with the geology 
and botany of the ncighbouiTiood. The vaults, passages, and cham¬ 
bers above, are all pervaded by a peculiar air of antiquity; I was par¬ 
ticularly interested by a very ancient description of ornament in a 
chamber hung with woollen tapestry. The very chamber, too, in 
which Duncan is said to have past the night was, properly speaking, 
rude in its masonry, the walls even without plaster, and covered 
only with this old worked tapestry. When the tapestry is removed, 
in a castle built after this fashion, the whole appears as rude as the 
interior of a ruin. In addition to this, the rooms are low, the fire¬ 
places large and often singularly enough adorned. There arc but 
few family portraits. The view from the windows down upon the 
rocky valley, with its mountain stream, is beautiful, and of a remark¬ 
ably, melancholy character. We mounted to the broad platform of 
the old watch-tower. Close to this place was a secret room in the 
roof, in which Lord Lovat, is said to have lain concealed after the 


battle of Culloden. The view from this elevated spot towards Naim, 
far along the coasts of the north of Scotland, and over the dark sea, 
detained us long, and was undoubtedly one of the most peculiar and 
interesting which we had yet seen in the Highlands. 

Lady Campbell now took her leave and drove back, but we 
took a long walk among the deep ravines formed by clefts in the 
conglomerate sandstone, and thickly overgrown with beech, birch, 
and ash trees. There, too, the wild honeysuckle twined itself in full 
bloom among the bushes, some of the great oaks riveted our attention 
and our steps, and the birches hung most picturesquely into the abyss 
below. 


There appears also to be a great quantity of game in these woods, 
especially of the favourite grouse, and Mr. Staples assured us, that 
if the owner would let his game, it would readily bring him in as 
great an income as his flocks of sheep—1000/. a year. We did not 
.return to the castle till eight o’clock, we took a hasty;sketch of it, 
and at half-past eight set out on our return to Inverness. In 
the 58° of north latitude there is an obvious difference between the 


continuance of the twilight and tliat in our latitude of 52°; it remained 
light for a long time. We returned by another road and drove 
near tlie sea, \\hich here penetrates deep into the land. A cold 
wind blew from the smooth sea, and the greater jart of tiie way pre¬ 
sented few obiects of interest and variety. As we drew near Inver¬ 
ness, the bright moon rose splendidly from the golden clouds, into 
such a beautiful azure blue s%, and^ccompanied by such charming 
toneS’ of colour in the clouds beneath, as I had not yet seen either in 
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England, or hitherto in Scotland. The sea coa&t—th^ barren heath—- 
and tho splendid moon; nothing was wanting but a bard to give com¬ 
pleteness to the- Ossianic picture. 

At length wc tnrried round tho walls of an old castle, built in the 
time of Cromwell; large, and long since fallen into decay, and 
long after ten o’clock reached our quarters in Inverness, 
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Blair, July 29tli—Evening. 

Oun first great step southwards—the first step on our homeward 
journey—has been made to-day, and many a thought, therefore, 
sped before us towards our homes! Even though a journey may 
be the continuous, and often warm labour of the harvest, who is 
there that does not enjoy and rejoice in the repose of the cooler 
evening, in which the peaceful but deep enjoyment of tho past, suc¬ 
ceeds tho day of vigorous labour! Cur object to-day was to reach 
Dunheld, which was merely a day's journey; but even this long day 
proved too short, and darkness came upon us some time before wo 
reached Dunkeld, which is called the bay of the Highlands. On 
leaving Inverness, the road gradually ascends towards the higher 
mountains, and winds its way through barren valleys, producing 
nothing except heath and turf, and full of rocks. In me deeper 
and more protected places, the small, short, round-formed dwarf 
birch grows in considerable quantities, and a few miserable huts are 
scattered ^erc and there by tlie roafl-side. Their walls are made of 
rough field-stones, heaped one upon another—the roof Supported 
by a few weak timbers, covered with heath and turf, aha often 
green as a meadow. Tlic smoke finds an exit for itself through a 
rude opening at one end of the roof, and one or two miserable utUe 
windows give light to the narrow space within. Wc went into one 
of these huts. The interior was separated into two parts, by a very 
incomplete partition wall; on one sidq was the stable, which con¬ 
tained a small cow, the whole wealth of the family—on the otlier 
the dwelling-place of the family, a dark and miserable room filled 
and blackened with smoke from a kind of chimney-place at one 
end. In a recess of the wall, near the window, stood the bed of the 
woman of the house, which was indeed very miserable, but still 
fitted up like a kind of four-post bed, and surrounded by some old 
smoky curtains. The room had, properly speaking, no ceiling, but 
was open up to the beams of the roof, which were thoroughly bkdk- 
ened with smoke. A large basket of potatoes was steaming on tho 
lit^ tabic at which the husband was sitting, and supplied the place 
of pudding. The wife, who had opened the door for us, was carry¬ 
ing on her ann a diiM about half a year old; she pointed out to us 
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It small adjoiniflg room, wWch contained another bed, together witlr, 
some old furniture, and some potatoes stored up in one comer." The 
whole conveyed the idea of an existence of the poorest d^ription. 
And yet, with all this poverty, and these walls so thoroughly black¬ 
ened with smoke, there was a shelf adorned witli a number of white 
and blue plates, of tolerable quality, set tip on edge, and indicating 
a certain elegance. The people appeared to have been not very long 
married, as the child just mentioned was their first. The man 
worked as a day-labourer; and yet the whole presented something 
pleasing, which I have often found wanting in a splendid palace. 
Here the radical idea of human kind—^liusband, wile, and child— 


was represented, and the poor but independent existence was, at 
least, secured. I was pleased to sec that a small present was left 
behind, which would always be to them a memorial of the day 
when a king trod'thc floor of their humble dwelling. 

A cold wind blew through these lofty valleys, and some snow was 
visible on the cloud-capt summits of a dark mountain chain. These 
form the commencements of the Grampian ridge, which stretches its 
arms far into the country; it was not till towards evening that wc 
again arrived at a somewhat milder neighbourhood. The rocks in 
this part of the country are all of the primitive order; and in parts 
of the road a way had boen cut through mighty rocks of gneiss and 
mica slate. Single large swelling hills arc mixed with the masses 
of granite. As one proceeds on the descent, the sloping layers of 
rock, which make an angle with the horizon, arc remarkable, as 
furnishing the most decisive evidence of the bold and steep eleva¬ 
tion of the central stock of the mountain. 

Some miles from Blair, on the left of the road, there is a very 
picturcs^c and singular cascade, formed by the river Bruar, in the 
Duke orAthol’s park. The carnages were stopped, and wc went 
to have a nearer view of the rushing torrent. The first fall is par¬ 
ticularly characteristic. The sharp projecting mica slate there forms 
layers, heaped upon one another hke vast icebergs; single blocks 
stand separate from the rest, and a natural rocky grotto is formed, 
beliind which the water plunges down with a roaring noise. The 
fall is crossed above by a stone bridge; and, in consequence of the 
irregular broken rocks, the whole exliibited a peculiarly grotesque 
appearance, wliich reminded me of the kind of waterfalls which 
one is accustomed to see upon the old conventional tapestried land¬ 
scapes. Here, too, the water, which is in otlicr respects clear, exhibits 
the brown porter-colour, so as to appear dark brown in the basins 
where it collects in pools. This, however, does not disturb, but 
rather harmonises well with the whole of tliis singular locality. 
Farther up there arc three other falls, one above another in succes¬ 
sion, In the &st the water falls'fifty feet; the lowest is, however, 
the most striking, and the rqcks arcumd are well clothed with &ca 
and pines. 

In these low districts the traveller again finds an admirably well 
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cultivated country and, nifer having traveled 4 ' 9 ;hole day 
through barren wastes, rejoices no little in finding, la tw evening, 
such agreeable evidences of human culture. Those desert mountain 
regions are,, however, by no means so solitary as they appear to the 
mere traveller. Towards the close of the autumn, many of't^ 
valleys often become, for weeks long,, the residence ofrich lor^ and 
gentlemen fond of the chase; 'who either amuse themselves in grouse^ 
shooting or deer-stalking. Parties,_ during the season, take up tlieir 
quarters in thase shooting-boxes, in the midst of the mountains; 
commit follies of all kinds; assume the Scotch costume, with kilt 
and dagger, drink, drive about in light carriages, drawn by Highland 
ponies, over the Alpine mountain-paths, and practise all tlie devices 
which youth and wealth, stimulated by pride and indolence, can 
suggest. 

As we proceeded, the full moon rose splendidly in a beautifully 
clear evening sky, in order as it wore to bring us greetings from afar. 
Meadows, fields, and woods, passed rapidly by—and in the contem¬ 
plation of the moon, I sank into the indulgence of a variety of 
visionary thoughts, from which I was at length aroused by the 
execrable tones of a Highland piper, who was playing with all hia 
might and main before the hotel at which we stopped. 


LXXII. 

Taymoiith Castle, July .SOth—Evening. 

Tins morning was as W’et and gloomy as yesterday evening was 
beautiful. We set out on our journey in the midst ol‘thick ^^in, and 
in consequence lost many a beautiful vieiv of the richly-wooded.rocky 
valley, which leads to the pass of Killiecrankic. The river Garry 
here flows between steep rocky Avails, sometimes covered Avith a rich 
foliage, and beech woods. This stream carries off the Avatcr from 
a small lake, and is crossed by a bridge of noble span, Avhich 
connects the two sides of the narrow valley. Fortunately, Avhen avc 
arrived at this .spot, the weather cleared up, and even in the 
rainy atmosphere the Anew from the bridge, both up and doAvn the 
stream, of the woody ravines at either side, was very charming. The 
scenery continued to be of a similar description. Loch Turamel, a 
mountain lake, lay before us with its placid watoi-s, girt in by moun¬ 
tains of the most various forms. Our road lay through extensive 
plantations of young wood, and the distant mountains, seen by 
snatches through the light places in the veil of clouds, made a 
grander impression than if it had been possible to see them clearly. 

At a later part of the drive the country becam? wilder and more 
desolate, when, all at once, we crossed abridge over a broad moun- 
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tein stream, ia a wide valley, and tlie road began again to ascend 
into a sort of Alpine rerfon. , As soon as we crossed the summit trf this 
range, the road again descended to the valley of Loch Tay, in which 
we proposed to vi^ Taymouth, the noble residence of tne Marquis 
of Breadalbane. The way was still long, and led into the depths 
of the valley ; when, after having crossed a ford in the broad and 
shallow Tay, we arrived at the outer gate of the park. Several of 
the Marquis’s people, clothed in Highland costume, and wearing 
the tartan and plaid of the Campbdls, wore standing there and 
opened the gates, whilst one of them gave a signal on a horn, to 
announce the arrival of the illustrious guest. The park is richly 
wooded with the most splendid beech, oak, lime, and ash trees ; the 
approach to the house passes through extensive pastures, and through 
several gates, which form divisions between the several portions of 
the park. At each of these gates, again, there stood one or two 
Higbl anders to open them as the king advanced. During the 
drive within the grounds the Tay was crossed two or three times, 
by means of welhmade bridges, the side railings of which were 
usually made of rough oak. Near the last bridge, at the farther 
side of the water stands a small well-built fort, under large oak 
trees ; and presently the stately castle of the rich and powerful 
Marquis of Breadalbane,^ surrounded by beautiful lawns, and mag¬ 
nificent groups of trees, presents itself to the eye. This castio 
is built in me richest, modern Anglo-gothic fortification style. 
It is gay and handsome, and had the yellow and black flag fly¬ 
ing on the main tower. The noble owner received his majesty 
at the door of the castle, and, as we entered the hall, the cannons 
of the fort thundered forth a royal salute of twenty-one guns. His 
majesty and suite were conducted into the splendid reception- 
room, where the family were assembled, and then visited the 
noble ball, the walls of which are panelled with wood in the 
Gothic style; it has an air of antiquity, and is tastefully adorned 
with armour and. banners. Other state rooms adjoin the liall. 
The first greetings and observations being past, a walk was pro¬ 
posed through part of the park, towards Loch Tay. On the way 
we saw some really splendid specimens of lime trees in flower, with 
their branches hanging to the ground ; and proceeded through an 
alley of lofty and magnificent red beech, not less than 300 years 
old, to an elevated point in the demesne from which there is a 
charming view of the lake, surrounded by richly-wooded hills. 
Near this spot stands the dairy, fitted up not only with admirable 
neatness, but in the most ornamental manner. This small house, 
over-grown with wild roses and adorned with lattices and ornaments 
of white quartz, is very charming. The basement floor contains 
the milk-room, in which the milk and cream, in large and handsome 
pans, are placed in running spring.-water, while the upper story 
contains some elegant rooms for breakfast or luncheon. We were 
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scarcely returned to the '’astle when we were conducted to the 
diningrroom, where a hmch^n awaited us, which mighttVi^ well 
have served for a splendid dinner. • 

I was very happy in having an opportunity of making the per¬ 
sonal acquaintance of a scholar, to whose works upon natural philo; 
Sophy, and especially upon optics, I had been previously indebted 
for much information. Tins was Professor Brewster of St. Andrews, 
whom, as a friend of the house, the marquis had invited for the 
purpose of meeting and being presented to his majesty. Properly 
speaking, this meeting afibrdedme double pleasure; first, on account of 
the professor himself, whose knowledge and scientific character have 
gained for Itim a European reputation, and whose simplicity of 
nature and ability were so very agreeable; and, secondly, on account 
of the lord of the mansion, to whom it does great honour to main¬ 
tain such friendly relations with men of eminence and science, and 
who furnishes an example in the high aristocracy of the cultivation 
of the sciences, which is but of rare occurrence either in England 
or Scotland. 

In the afternoon light carriages were ordered, and we made a 
second excursion, partly through the rich woods of the park, and 
partly through the village of Abcrfeldy, in order to visit the beau¬ 
tiful waterfalls of Moness, which lie just above the town. The 
waters in this case are not brown, as is the case in so many of the 
other Scotch waterfalls, but perfectly clear; the rocky ravine, in 
which the falls are formed, is luxuriously wooded; moss-covered, 
decaying stems hang down from the projecting rocks, whibt the 
water rushes down in charming cascades from basin to basin, and 
many very original .views, admirably calculated for being made sub¬ 
jects of the artist’s pencil, reward the pedestrian who climbs from 
one ascent to another. On this occasion I kept always close to Dr; 
Brewster, and, dtemin faisant, we exchanged many interesting com- 
municatious. I was much surprised with the account of the disco¬ 
very of an American, who had found out a process for making evexy 
description of paper from straw. Dr. Brewster had seen some speci¬ 
mens of the production, which appeared to him every tiling that could 
be desired. A manufactory of this description was about to bo 
established in the neighbourhood of London. Might not this power 
of making paper from straw produce tliis result, that so much written 
and printed paper should no longer be nothing better than coarse 
straw? Another discovery, which Dr. Brewster mentioned to me, 
may also become one of great importance. It relates to the steam- 
engine, and consists in a species of mechanism, by means of which 
the first moving power, caused by the expansion and condensation 
of the steam, produces, not a rising and a sinking motion, as in the 
present piston, but a . revolving motion. On my part I communi¬ 
cated to the Scotch naturalist my observations detailed in my sys¬ 
tem of phyriology, on the effect produced on the retina in seeing 
as closely related to the Daguerreotype process, a theory which he 
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immediately comprehended, and with which he expressed his great 
satisfaction, apd in this way conversation shortened the road, by 
far too short for our communications. On our return the conversa¬ 
tion turned on the divisions which had taken place in the church, 
and I learned on this occasion that the Marquis of Brcadalbane 
himself, with all his house, belongs to the free church party. This 
intelligence caused me np surprise;.for on first meeting with this 
respected noblenian, I was immediately impressed with the manifes¬ 
tation on his part of a certain love of freedom and attachment to 
popular rights. 

Soon after our return, the time came to dress for dinner, assemble 
in the drawing-room, and then proceed to a noble banquet, where 
every thing was admirable except the music of the Scotch piper, 
who here again, as he had often done at the royal table in London 
and at Windsor, filled the dining-room witli his nasal thrilling 
tones. In other respects, as I have said, every thing was in the 
highest degree splendid ; the multitude of servants, the magnificence 
of the plate, a remarkable side-board set out and adorned with large 
silver salvers and vases, in front of which, on the floor, stood a 
largo silver wincrcooler, bordered with beautifully carved oak, the 
choicest selection of dishes, and splendour of illumination, all an¬ 
nounced the wealth and power ot the house of Brcadalbane. A 
few years previously, the 'Queen and Prince Albert had made a visit 
to the castle, and were entertained right royally, with festivity upon' 
festivity, by the noble owner. The marquis had caused an account 
of these festivities to be printed, and illustrated with drawings beau¬ 
tifully lithographed. A few copies only Avero printed and splen¬ 
didly bound for presents. I looked through this magnificent book 
with great pleasure. The royal pair were amused during their 
sojourn at the castle, with hunting parties, Scottish dances, illumi¬ 
nations &c.; whilst the simplicity, freedom, and at the same time 
the lofty pride of the owner of the castle, was fully expressed in the 
illuminated inscription which met the Queen at the entrance to the 
park, and consisted of these few words: 

“ Welcome.to Brcadalbane, Qncen Victoria!” 

After dinner wc found a pianist at the instniment in the beauti¬ 
ful Gothic hall; and whom should he be but the Scotch musician 
Miller, Avhose playing had excited so much admiration in Dresden 
a mxmbcr of years ago, especially his splendid execution Beetho¬ 
ven’s “ Sonatas” and other pieces. With what pleasure did I again 
listen to the splcudid sonata in C minor, performed by a person 
who at that time pWed almost all these works without looking at a 
note; a true mental refreshment after the national music of die 
piper. But the latter soon again made his appearance, for the 
marquis did hot wish the king to leave the castle without seeing 
-th’e exhil^ion of a national dance, aijd the drone was an indispen- 
rable accompaniment to the exhibition. 

The company moved into another room, and several men imme- 
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diately entered, dre^d in full Highland CQtitame. The piper com¬ 
menced hia enlivening strains, and a young man in garb 

first appeared vfitb tvro naked swords. He laid them crosswise on 
the floor, and with a peculiar jerking motion rf)f hia l^s and arms, 
began to dance to the music of the bag-pip<a. With a certain 
rhythm, he stamped with both feet on mo ground, quicker and 
quicker, trod now on this side and now on that, of. the naked 
sword-blades, without ever touching them—threw up his arms in 
the air, and one while assumed the attitude of an attacking, and at 
another of a defending warrior. At length he seized the swords 
again—swung them over his head, and disappeared. The whole 
exhibition had something savage, but, at the same time, natural 
and primitive, in its character, which made a lively Impression on 
my mind; and the movements 5f the youth weje so bold and Vigo¬ 
rous, that it was impo^iblc to avoid participating in the spirit 
which he displayed. 

Next appeared two, and then fimr Highlanders, who performed 
a dance of similar character and significance as the former, but 
without weapons. At the moments of their liveliest movement, 
they continually uttered a sort of quick, lively, exclamatory song, 
which was succeeded by fresh vehemence in dancing, stamping of 
the feet, throwing about the arms, and advancing and retreating. 
I found it impossible to avoid recalling to my mind the drawings 
of dances among the New Zealanders and othet savages, which I 
had often seen. One must be inspired with a complete interest in 
all the national peculiarities of Scotland, to be able to follow 
those movements and bursts of music and shouts with attention. 

We now retumot to the great drawing-room, and thus ended 
the festivities of the day. * 


LXXIII. 


Stirling, July 3Ist—Evening. 

On looking out of ray window in Taymoutli Castle, this momiiig 
early, I was not a little astonished to see several large bisons grazing 
on the smooth, green grass, scarcely a hundred yards from the 
castle. Game of this kind, I had never yet sceif in any park, and 
the very fact of the Marquis of Brcaaalbanc’s haying cau^ a 
number of these immense American oxen to be transported hither 
from the Western prairies for the purpose of furnishing a rare kind 
of ornament to his park, is in itself sufifeient tp' enable my readers 
to judge of the magnificence of the demesne and the wei^th of its 
owner. 

After an early breakfast, at seven o’clock, his majesty took a 

Y 
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eimple but h^rty leave of his noble host; as tlae royal carriages 
rolled away, another salute of twenty-one guns was fired from a 
second fort, tying somewhat higher up the mountain, and it was 
realty beautiful to see the white vapour of the powder curling 
through the foliage of the hills, in the gray and somewhat gloomy 
morning air. 

(This very brief sojourn in Taymouth Castle had left n most 
agreeable impression on our minds. The magnificence and yet 
convenience of the castle—the splendour combmed with the sim¬ 
plicity of its arrangements—^thc luxuriance of the timber—the full 
bloom of the lime-trees—the green of the meadows—the forests 
on the surrounding mountains, and the inishing of the waters, 
werg all subjects of pleasing reflection, and fumiAcd materials for 
admiration arid prai^. The family,* too, had left upon us a strong 
impression of cultivated minds, nobleness of character, and intel¬ 
ligent goodness. The marcpiis is a man approaching sixty, but of 
vigorous frame and intelligent mind. He speaks French but little and 
unwillingly; the marchioness is delicate and sickly, but of charm¬ 
ing disposition. Tliey unfortunately have no family. The com¬ 
pany, too, in addition to Dr. Brewster, consisted of some remark¬ 
able persons. There were Lord Ruthven and his lady, who had 
formerly made a long sojourn in Gieece and Albania, and been at 
the court of Ali-Pasha of Jannina. Lady Ruthven told us many 
anecdotes of the Oriental harems to which she had access, and where 
she had been delighted with the natural simplicity of the ladies of 
the seraglio. There was also the Honourable Fox Maule, a member 
•of the opposition, and formerly one of the secretaries of tlio treasury 
—^a humorous, sarcastic person; and, finally, a young Campbell, 
nephew to the marquis—a genuine specimen of a vigorous, strong- 
built, thorough Highlander — always in the national costume, 
with his kilt, plaid, and Highland bonnet. It will be readily 
believed that a company composed of such elements, fm-nished 
abundant materials for interesting conversation. And when to all 
this is added the magnificence of the place—^tho significant orna¬ 
ments of the rooms (the ceiling of the grand hall was covered with 
the arms of the ancient kinM of Scotland, and among them I often 
observed the well-known ship, engraved on the tomb-stones of the 
sea-kings in Iona), together with the many admirable pictures by 
Van Dyck, a large Rubensi and a Salvator Rosa, together ivith 
a delightful moonlight scene by Van der Ncer, it will be readily 
admitted tliat Ttymouth Castle was enough to have awakened an 
earnest wish to have been able to remain a little longer, to have 
enjoyed its attractions. 

After leaving the OTOunds of the castle, we drove down the 
beautiful valley of the Tay, and more and more left the mountainous 
county ^behind us. Grreeu hills, -Sometimes wooded, stretched 
along the sides of the valley, prettily-situated farm houses succeeded 
one another on the banks of tlie charming Tay, winding its course 
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to the sea, and after some hours we arrived at the small but ancient 
town of Dunkcld, which may be regarded as the last town in the 
Highlands; it, too, is surrounded by wooded hiUs, We passed into 
the town over a stone bridge, and enjoyed frpm thence a beautifiil 
view of liie extensive ruins of an abbey beyond the water, whose 
bright gray walls are charmingly relieved by the dark creen of 
the mountain woods which form the background. We had 
scarcely alighted, when we walked to the Duke of Athol’s Park in 
order to take a nearer view of the ruined abbey. Tliis park stretches 
to a great distance along the banks of the Tay and the neighbouring 
hills; tlio abbey is surrounded by bcautiml meadows and large 
groups of trees; the fore part was repaired some time ago and is 
used us a church. The effect produced by the ruined portion is, how¬ 
ever, much more imposing. The walls stand desolate and over- 
groAvn with ivy, whilst the hands and jicndulum of the clock stiU 
move in tlie ancient square tower which rises above the ruined 
arches, and produces quite a ghostly impression on the mind of the 
spectator. There are great peculiarities in tlie stylo of this 
catlicdral, built in the fourteenth century; I was particularly struck 
•with the small semicircular windows above the largo windows in Uie 
pointed style. Many beautiful subjects for the pencil here pr^nfc 
themselves to the eye of an artist; a view of the gable, $^n 
through the boughs of the lime-trees, was too attractive to leave wi^ 
out making a hasty sketch of its beauty. 

Not far from the ruin stand a feiv old larches, the first grown 
in the open air in these districts. The stem of one has already 
realised the measure of fifteen feet in circumference. 

As the traveller leaves Dunkeld on the road to Perth, the hills on 
the right-hand side of the way ard covered with young plantations; 
this is Birnam Wood; and at no great distance lies Dunsinano, which, 
however, is not to be seen from the road—I immediately thought of 
the words:— 


“ Macbeth sliall never vanquished be, until 
Great Birnam Wood to high Dunsinane Hill 
Shall come against him.” 

And everywhere as we proceeded rceollections of the great poet 
of the nation presented themselves to our minds. 

The weather became clearer as Tfe advanced—^the mountains 
of the Highlands more and more receded from our •view—and the 
country became gradiuilly flatter. Toward*'noon we reached 
Perth, a to'wn of considerable importance, situated at the head of the 
firth of Tay, with a population of about 20,000 souls. The town 
has more of an Engush appearance—and contains maiw manufac¬ 
tories—cotton mills are numerous—and gloves were also formerly one 
of the chief productions of the town. « + ■ 

In order to obtain a view of the neighbourhood of Perth, which 
was the seat of a royal residence (till the times of James 11. and 

T 2 
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nL}> we drove across the river in a light carriage' and up to the 
Castle of Kinfauns. In the park, adjoining the castle, a Belvi- 
dere has been erected upon the summit of some precipitous 
porphyry rocks, which affords an extensive panoramic view of the 
town and neighbourhood and down the firtn of Tay. ITie road 
is so well made, that one can drive through pasture lauds and 
woods, past the castle, to the very summit of the mountain. In 
the gloomy light of a sky almost completely veiled by a thick layer 
of foggy clouds, the extensive and occasional hilly district pre¬ 
sented a very interesting picture to the eye. The Tay widens pro- 
gressiveW as it approaches the sea, and below us at the moment 
appeared a steamboat in the distance, apparently not bigger than a 
nut^ell. 

itt a distance of ^omc miles from Perth, there appeared a build¬ 
ing springing up from the midst of the forest park—this was Scone, 
the place where, in ancient times, the kings of Scotland were crowned 
—but now a modern castle, belonging to the Earl of Mansfield, and 
resembling so many others in the British isles. 

We returned to Perth, and, as we drove past the old churches and 
public places, our memories recalled many of the scenes which had 
been there enacted in days of yore. 

Thus, for example, Janves 1. was murdered here in the cloisters 
of the Black Friars, and Edward III. slew with his own hand, 
before the altar of St. John’s Church, his own brother, the Earl of 
Cornwall; and in Ilobert III.’s time, a battle between two clans 
took place here, which reminds one of the contest between the 
Horatii and the Curiatii. The following is the account given of 
it, in which the old Scotch colouring may be easily recognised: 
Tlic Macintoshes and Mackays, wio had long been at feud 
with one another, at length obtained leave to settle their differ¬ 
ences by a battle between thirty men on each side, in presence 
of the king and court. The champions were chosen, and the 
North Inch, an open space close to the Tay, selected as the field 
of battle. When the two clans arrived in Perth, one of the Mac¬ 
intoshes lost heart and fled; but a bold burgher of Perth, one 
Wyndc, a saddler, allowed himself to be hired as a substitute, for 
half a French crown. The battle began with fury: twenty-nine 
of the Mackays peiished in the field; the last sprang into the 
W'ater, and escaped by swimming. Ten of the Macintoshes and 
Wynde were still alive. The contest was now decided for ever. 

After tills 8hort*8tay, we again left Perth, in the environs of 
which the Romans of antiquity discovered so much resemblance 
to Rome, that when, under Agricola, they arrived at the heights 
now called MoncrielF Hill, cnea of “ Ecce Tiber! Eece Campus 
IdarliusT* were heard from their ranks. I confess I could not see 
the resemblance. . 

IFere are several roads from Perth to Stirling. His miycsty 
chose that by Crieff. The country here becomes more hilly, 
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we arrive nearer to those points where our journey in Scotland 
commenced, and wo uguin obtained a view of thh mountain 
chain around Loch Lomond, among which Ben Lomond is con¬ 
spicuous. Some miles from Stirling is a newly-built and prettily- 
laid-out town, Allahbridge, containing mineral springs. The water 
is cold and slightly aperient; it is also used for bathing. 

In this part of the country are several hllb, sloping on one sMe, 
and falling olf very steep on the other, the very shape of which is 
an evidence of a later formation and a sudden generation. Tlie castle 
of Stirling stands on one of the.se hills, and as it had been deter¬ 
mined to pass the night in Stirling, we had tune enough in the 
evening, between e%ht and nine o’clock, to take a walk to the hill 
on which the castle stands. 

The town, containing about 7000 inhabitants, stretches along 
the mountain. On the summit, not far from the castle, is an old 
cathedral, blackened by time, and not far from it again, the 
ruins of a palace of an Earl of Mar, commenced, but never 
finished. A high^ romantic picture is made by the broken, moss- 
covered columns of this unfinished building, glancing in the reddish 
light, and behind them the massive form of the church. We then, 
passed on to the castle, which is fortified, and has a garrison of 
250 men, with a few cannons. The ca^le is historically remark¬ 
able. It was a favourite residence of the Stuarts. James II. and 
James V. were born and Mary Stuart was crowned here. Not 
far from the entrance into the fortress, one is immediately struck. 
by a little, one-story, long palace, built by James V., the most ex¬ 
traordinary and comical piece of workmanship I had ever seen. The 
style is properly the old French stylp, but without so much ornamental 
work, and with a single row of tolerably large windows; but be¬ 
tween the windows figures arc represented projecting from the 
wall, and bearing columns, upoir each of which is a figure, gene¬ 
rally naked, and sometimes in most indecent position. Fortu- 
natcly,>the exterior of this palace, which is now used as a barrack, 
is yielding gradually but surely to the influence of those causes 
which destroy also the most interesting specimens of‘art. I made 
my own observations on the very low state in which the arts must 
have been at a time when the father of Maiy Stuart could suffer 
such things. The coarse indecency of some of the figures, too, is a 
fact which premises some rcmarkabld* conclusions as to the tm of 
that period, and may perhaps have some importance in explaining 
certain very remarkable traits in the character of this queen. 

In the meantime, the director of the arsenal of the fort (the com¬ 
mandant was ill) had been infonned of the presence of his ma¬ 
jesty, and shortly arrived. He allowed us a sight of the in¬ 
terior of the palace-barrack, of the dwellings of the officers, and 
the walls. One of the rooms, which •was his own, had’ belonged 
to the dwelling of Jfing James, and was said to have been the same 
in which the king h^ stabbed Earl Douglas, whose corpse was 
subsequently thrown from one. of the windows into the moat. Uie 
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itooms were small, arid, in connexion with the diminutiye size of the 
whole palace, gave a clear testimony to the simplicity of a court life at 
that time. In respect to the view from the wal&, it nad a very pretty 
effect even at that latb hour, in the ruddy beams of the sinking sun. 
The blackish basalt rock breaks off here veiy steep: on the western 
horizon one sees the mountain chain of Ben Lomond, and through 
the plain the Forth winds along in several bends, to spread itself 
out a little more to the east, into the Frith of Forth. The plain 
towards Edinburgh was covered with mist, but in clear weather 
it is said to present a pretty view. 

We returned to our hotel by a different road. Below the castle 
arc still to be seen some old buildings, which served for stables 
during the time the court was at Stirling; we also passed by some 

f eologically interesting quarries of trapp, of which the castle is 
uilt. It 13 very plain that the uppermost of the large horizontal 
layers of sandstone, over which the trapp originally flowed like lava, 
have in one place been lifted up and broken, somewhat in the same 
way as thin ice is raised by the water under it, then broken, and a 

f ortion of it carried away.* Similar extraordinary examples of 
*lutonian masses, wdiich have thus swelled up and assumed the fonn 
of Neptunian formations, are said to be found as far as the neigh* 
bourhood of Edinburgh, 'and they remind us here, as everywhere 
else, of the imintclligible riddle of the peculiar formations of the 
crust of our planet; unintelligible to us in consequence of the law 
so well expressed by Goethe, that man can only comprehend that 
which has been formed in his own experience (dass der Mensch nur 
das guvcrstchcn vermogc, von dessen Entstenen er die Erfahrung 
habe). 


LXXIV. 


, Dalmahoy, Aug. 1—Evening. 

Nous voila encore au milieu de la vie de chateau ! All at once, 
at the concluding point of our journcyings through Great Britain, 
we are received in the quiet and rural residence of the family of 
Lord Morton. 

We were just on the point of leaving Stirling this morning in 
the midst of the rain, when a museum for objects of use in agri¬ 
culture, very well worth seeing, was mentioned to his majesty. We 

E ieded thither, accompanied by the provost, and found an esta- 
ment, the consideration of which is well calculated to give one a 
tolerably comprehensive view of the great progress made in Scotland 
in this respect. It is the agricultural museum of W. Drummond and 
Sons, seedsmen and nurserymen, is private property, and the owner 

- * - - - , --- - - . - - - 

• In the “ Transactions of the Geological Society,” vol. ii. p. 309, there 
is a very interesting essay, with an instructive print, by Ttiylor. 
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has an agent in Dublin; all such objects as are cxliibited here, or as 
come under the head of agricultural, arc. for sale. Tliis institution 
is, at the same time, a sort of central point for the exertions of the 
Agricultural Society, which has been of late very active in this 
neighbourhood, and has given rise to many improvements. . A 
meeting of this society wll be held here shortly. An entire house 
is occupied by the various articles exhibited. Tlie first compart¬ 
ments contain various implements used in husbandry, and we were able 
here to examine with more attention the form of the Scotch plough, 
which had several times already attracted oiu attention in fann-yards 
and by the road-side. It is entirely of iron, and appeare well 
adapted to tlio purposes for wbicb it is used; indeed, it is said to 
have almost entirely taken the place of the more old-fasbioned 
implement. I bad here another opportunity of^observing bow much 
shorter is the path from theoretical improvements to actually practical 
ones in this nation than in om’s. ()no reason, no doubt, is to be 
looked for in the fact of the non-existence here of a separate and 
exclusive race of agriculturists, and of the close connexion c.xisting 
between the farmers and the inhuhltants of cities, nay even the 
land-owners themselves. Among us, it is still, notwithstanding the 
advantages affiirdcd by the new societies, by no means an easy matter 
to bring into use among the tillers of tbo laud any improv^ement or 
new method deduced from the discoveries of scicutifie men. The 
farmer considers himself a member of a difibrent and distinct class, 
he holds fast to the traditions of his province, he considers the man 
of science who pretends to teach him any thing in his own branch, 
in the same light as tliut in which the artist regards the amateur— 
as a strayger pressing in where he has no business; and with diflieulty, 
if at all, will he take advice proceeding from sucli a quarter. In 
England and Scotland, where no particular class of men devote 
themselves to agriculture in opposition to the inhabitant of the 
town or to the man of science, all is dilferent; and for this reason, 
every improvement discovered in theory by the scientific man, is 
made to produce its proper effect in practice. 

Besides the improved plough, we also saw hero various new kinds 
of sowing machines; dibbing macliines; harrows of various fonns and 
constructions, according to the various kinds of seed; scythes, some for 
grass, some for grain; vessels for milk and cream constructed of tin, 
which metal is said to have peculiar advantages in preserving them 
fresh; machines for pressing cheese; various sorts of harness for 
beasts of burden; small lanterns to be fastened to the stirrup when 
one has to ride far at night, and several sorts of shoes, not only for 
Vvhole-hoofed quadrupeds, but also for the divided hoofs of oxen. 
In other compartments of the house were collections of tlie various 
sorts of grass used for feeding cattle, a collection of seeds, and an 
exhibition of the results of a nuniber»of experiments relative to the 
best soil for several kinds of grain. This latter was particularly 
clearly displayed, for a number of flower-pots were set up, containing 
different sorts of earth, and beside each pot was a dried specimen of 
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the grain grown in it, whether more or less productive. Lastly, 
there were a number of geological preparations. There was to be 
seen, for instance, oii a small scale, a series of layers, composed of 
the fossils themselve^ of the formations found in the coal country, 
and, in connexion with this branch of the subject, were also to be 
seen examples of the various means resorted to for draining land; 
a point naturally very important in a country so moist and marshy 
as Scotland. Several plans have been tried; at first hollowed tiles 
were laid down on inclined planes, under which the water was to 
make its escape. It was found, however, shortly, that this was of 
most advantage to the destructive animals mice and moles, who 
were in fact assisted by this arrangement; besides which, the desired 
cfTcct was not produced. Later experiments have shown, that the 
purpose is better efipeted by means of a layer of roughly broken 
stones thrown loosely over one another, which leave between them 
a number of irregular interstices. In like manner, there was much 
more to be seen m this collection, which would certainly have had 
much interest for, and been no less profitable to, many German 
agriculturists. 

Even to me, who, properly speaking, take no positive interest in 
such objects, the totality gave a very agreeable representation of one 
particular branch in this important island’s occupations, a country 
which we are so soon to leave, and which offers so much to interest- 
the traveller, whatever may be his particular occupation. What 
different, but at the same time interesting and profitable results 
would be produced by the journey of a statesman, a manufacturer, 
a historian, a geologist, and an agriculturist, through the kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland! For me, who had as yet had but 
few opportunities of studying the agriculture of England and Scot¬ 
land, tuis collection, which also interested liis majesty in a high 
degree, possessed a very considerable interest. 

Tlie carriages had drawn up. in the mean time, and we soon 
found ourselves on our road to Edinburgh, or rather to Dalmahoy; 
as the king had determined to live here in quiet, and from hence to 
visit the ocotch metropolis and its vicinity, in preference to living 
in the noise and sometimes unpleasant bustle of the city itself. 

Between Stirling and LinUmgow we crossed the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow railway, and examined some of their splendid works, 
nammy, a large and lofty viaduct, crossing a deep vmley, supported 
on lofty arches, and a deep cutting through layers of rock. Cer¬ 
tainly, all the works on the English railways arc of a power and 
grandeur of execution, which make the so-called colossal under¬ 
takings of the ancient Romans in roads and aqueducts appear 
merely child’s play in comparison. Tunnels through mountains 
and under cities, bridges and viaducts over inhabited towns and 
wide valleys, roads across marshy plains—all this and more is per¬ 
formed, all this have other nations learned from England! The 
whole island of Britain will soon be covered with a net of railways 
as it formerly was with roads! 
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Tlie country hereabouts was particularly interesti^ to me, as it 
was intimately connected with the history of an old l^ottssh hero, 
who, as it happened, from a romantic account of his exploits, which 
had accidentally falivn into my hands dxiring my childhood, has 
always been to me one of the most marked characters in history: 
I mean Sir W. Wallace, that remarkable man, who, when Edward I. 
was preparing to advance with a powerful array to accomplish the 
total subjection of Scotland, collected a band of patriots around 
him, defeated the invaders on several occasions, and was at last only 
overcome by treachery. We soon arrived at the little town of 
Linlithgow, through which Edward, in the year 1298, led a mighty 
army to meet Wmlace in the neighbourhood of Falkirk. In this 
town are still to be seen the ruins of a palace belonging to the 
Scotch kings: the carriages stopped on the market-place, we de¬ 
scended, and proceeded to visit it. Tlicsc ruins are by no means 
the most picturesque in the island, for the palace was never much 
distinguished in the architectural way, and was, besides, destroyed 
by fire only about 100 years ago.' On. arriving at the castle from 
this town, one first comes upon the church, which has been par¬ 
tially repaired, and in which there are some memorials of that 
poetic-mythical personage of Scotland, Mary Stuart. In an ancient 
portion of the choir, is a font worked in 'the wall, at which Mary 
Stuart is said to have been christened: above, in the choir, is an arm¬ 
chair, it must be Queen Mary's chair; who would wish to apply 
strict historical criticism in such a case? It is at all events certain 
that James III. began the palace, and that James VI., Mary’s son, 
completed it. The walls are still standing, unroofed however, and 
covered with blue mould from tjic dampness of the climate; and 
the wind whistles through the unglazed windows. There was 
once a splendid fountain in the courtyard, the ruins of which, 
with the background of massive walls, ornamented with the es¬ 
cutcheons carved over the doors, presented a pretty picture. In the 
same way some pretty views were obtained through the windows, of 
a little lake behind the castle. A quiet-looking woman, dressed in 
black, conducted us through the corridors and rooms, over the stairs 
and turrets of this old casue, and I could almost fancy at times, that 
wc were preceded by a ghostly housekeeper of the time of Qubeu 
Mary. 

We soon returned to the open air. Tlic country now became 
more level, and mountains were only to be seen along the horizon; 
and after a short drive wb reached the park and castle of Dalmahoy, 
surrounded by well-cultivated fields, where Lord Morton and his 
family joyfully received the king. Lord Morton had been the lord- 
in-waiting on his majesty during our residence in London, and, 
along with Lord C. Wellesley, had attended him on all his excursions 
in that city: the family, too, was livJhg at that time in London; 
we found ourselves, therefore, quite at home in a short time, 
and as it were among friends, and the termination of our various 
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lambles thus corresponded harmoniously with our entrance into the 
kingdom at Buckhurst. Even this plaee itself reminds us, by its 
quiet rather than splendid character, and by its extent, of the 
aesraene of Lord Deiawarr! A simple, large square budding, with 
an entrance to the garden overgrown with roses, is situated in the 
midst of an extensive park, richly planted with splendid trees, and 
spread out in difibrent parts into meadows; we entered the drawing¬ 
room, and on the other side of a little lake the castle of Edinburgh 
rose before us. 

We were hardly settled in our new habitations, and had taken 
some refreshment, when the carriages drew up, and an excursion 
was proposed into the neighbourhood, particularly to the coasts of 
the Fritli of Forth. The Aveather was entirely that of a Scotch 
Biunmcr; a cloudy -sky, pierced at times by waifdering sunbeams, 
occasionally a fine misty rain, and a coldish Avest Avind. The object 
of our Ausit Avas Hopetoun House, the scat of the Earl of Hopetoun. 
It is not far from the sea, surrounded by a large park, and large 
kitchen and flower-gardens, and is an extensive palace, containing 
three wings, somcAvhat after the fasliion of the palace at Versailles. 
The late possessor died suddenly a short time ago of disease of the 
heart, being still a young man, and all this property devolved to a 
child hardly a year-and-a-half old. We alighted from the carriage 
in front of the house in order to enjoy the spendid view of the hay, 
afforded from tliis point of land. To the west the Frith extends far 
into the land, and 1 again saw with pleasure the cliain of mountains 
containing Ben Lomond; to the cast it widens more and more 
beyond yueensferry towards tlie open sea. In that direction lies 
our way home! A splendid rainbow at the moment spanned the 
wide giilf: may it prove a favourable omen of our voyage. 

The castle is buUt in a rich and grand, but somewhat heavy style, 
and contains a few good pictures among a great many only tolerable 
ones. One of the most important is Kuben’s large picture of the 
Birth of Christ, which has been engraved by Borstemann. As in 
general the more peaceful and retiring feelings of Christianity arc 
not those in which this artist is most at home, those of his pictures 

S ainted in the ecclesiastical style are those in which he has been 
iast successful; and this is one which may almost he said to be a 
failure in this respect. Next to this was a picture hy Cuyp—cattle 
reposing beside a piece of water—and tlxen a good portrait hy 
Rembrandt. 

Besides all this, the internal arrangements of the castle arc 
splendid, although by no means on the same scale as in some seats 
we have seen. As very important, however, must be mentioned 
a large vase Avith handles, by Majolica, adorned with rich painting, 
in which Raphael’s influence is very clearly perceired. This 
splendid piece of workmanship was estimated, in calcxdatihg the 
property of the deceased earl, at 600 guineas. 

After having passed through most of the interior, we were, con- 
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ducted into the gardens and the park. The flower-beds extended 
to a considerable distance along the side of a slope, and I was 
astonished to And a couple of cedars, apparently very healthy, so far 
north. We must .indeed consider that the efimate is here much 
tempered by the neighbourhood of the sea, the snow hardly ever 
remains on the ground, the cold ia slight; on the other hand, rainy 
and dark weather is die more common. The most beautiful point 
in the garden is a projecting comer, lirom which one has a lovely 
view of a wooded hill, behind which the Fi-ith extends in graceful 
lines. The whole had something in it reminding the spectator of the, 
pictures of Claude—and this is a groat deal to say. 

_ Wo then returned to Dalmahoy and arrived about eight o’clock; 
dinner and a soirdo with the family, and a few guests besides, com¬ 
pleted our day. 


LXXV. 


Dalmahoy, August 2iid—Evening. 

The sun illumined the green park before my windows this morn¬ 
ing in a quiet and cheerful manner. Every thing is so pcacelul 
here. In the midst of a wood of beech, ash, lime, and oak, is a 
wide meadow; in the midst of this a small pond ; and beyond it, 
on the bluish heights, the castle, of Edinburgh is visible. I sat a 
long time at my window, lost in the consideration of this remark¬ 
able silence, so near the chief town of Scotland. We then as¬ 
sembled in the parlour for breakfast, at which the tabic was loaded 
with delicacies, as for a regular meal, with cold meat, fried fish, 
all sorts of pastry, eggs, ham, and besides these, boncy and Scotch 
marmalade. This last is a preserve of strips of orange-peel, and 
is eaten with bread and butter, which appeara strange, but is really 
vcty good. 

'The Scotch claim for themselves the rather equivocal honour of 
having invented this kind of luxurious breakfast, furnished with so 
many kinds of food, and of having introduced them into England. 
We soon became accustomed to them, however, and ate of the 
most various sorts of food, without feeling any evil effects. 

I went into the garden after breakfast with the eldest son of the 
Earl (who is himself the father of a family), to see some speci¬ 
mens of grouse, which were kept in a cage, and had already be¬ 
come toferably tame. They really look very pretty, with their 
speckled plumage and smalls combs. I hear that this cage, with 
its tenants, is to be presented to his majesty, in order that he may 
convey them to Dresden with him. The time oY our departure for 
Germany is approaching ; to-day the? officers of the Lightning, a 
war steamer, which the lords of the admiralty have placed at his 
majesty’s disposal, were presented. By this and other delays, our 
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^ve to Edinburgh was put off for some time; and as I was 
obliged to wait m the drawing-room, I amused myself with 
looking through some thick volumes containing remarkable auto¬ 
graphs. This taste for collecting autographs,, seems to be uni¬ 
versally diffused through England and Scotland, and I was amused 
at the various contrivances made use of to obtain an autograph of 
his majesty, or even his cipher. Hero, too, there was a collection of 
this kind, and I found a number of autographs of ancient times 
contained in it. I was particularly interested in the original royal 
ordonnance, by virtue of which Mary Stuart was imprisoned in 
Lochleven Castle ; a Lord Morton, an ancestor of this family, was 
■one of those who had signed it. 

Shortly afterwards every thing was ready for ^ur trip to Edin¬ 
burgh. We arrived there in an hour, and on stopping at the post- 
house, the most prominent feature of the view is the castle, winch 
rises immediately opposite. Tills rock produces a remarkable im¬ 
pression, rising, as it docs, immediately out of a mass of modem 
buildings; and a little farther on, a slender Gothic spire, and 
various other buildings, seem to be joined to it. In truth, Edin¬ 
burgh is quite a new phenomenon in the scale of cities. Every 
thing appears original, groat, effective. Oiu: drive through the 
town conducted us first tft Ileriot’s Hospital, an educational foun¬ 
dation, built with funds left by a certain Ilcriot, goldsmith to the 
court of James VI. One hundred and eighty boys arc entirely 
brought up, lodged, and educated here. The value of the founda¬ 
tion has so much increased since it was left, that, besides fliesc, 
education is afforded to 2000 children in the town. 

The building is situated on the height opposite the castle; and, 
besides being itself a beautiful object, in the English-Gothic style, 
with its fortress-like appearance and solid square towers, it affords 
a splendid view of the castle, and several other pretty objects. It 
has been built now 200 years, and contains a chapel and an exten¬ 
sive quadrangle. There were besides large playgrounds covered 
with turf, on which, at the time of our visit, the boys were playing 
at ball. Several first-rate men have been educated here. 

Our next object was the castle, and we arrived there by means of one 
of the large bridges, wliich tmite this rocky fortress with the opposite 
heights of the town. The bridge we crossed is called King George 
IV.’s bridge, and conducts one upon enormous arches over the streets 
and houses which occupy the valley. This idea again is original 
and grand. From the end of the bridge a fine street (High Street) 
leads to the castle, at the gate of wmch lus majesty was received 
with military honours—^we hastened to reach the heights. The 
buildings of the castle arc not worthy of notice—^they are mere 
barracks and old magazines—^the situ^on is everything I We stepped 
out upon the terraces and Walls, and'what a beautiful prospect met 
our view! I did not think that there was a city which could kindle in 
me those feelings of enthusiasm wliich the sight of Edml;prgh 
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produced in my irlnd. I certainly consider Edinburgh the most 
beautiful and most interesting looking city I know; Rome and 
Naples not excepted. Tl\e peculiar boldness and imaginativeness 
of the town is to mo only another proof, that,reality may produce 
an effect, exceeding even the boldest flights of fancy! We stood on 
the hill, beside the unwieldy iron cannon of the 15th century, andi 
saw to the left the blue sea in its wide extent, studded with islands 
and ships of various azes; in front, Calton Hill, the second rocky 
height of the city, with its lofty monument, and the commence¬ 
ment of a Doric temple, which completes its resemblance to the 
Acropolis of Athens; and, finally, to the right, the old town and 
the mountain, which is geologically remarkable for its considerable 
formations of trapp, and is sometimes spoken of by the name 
of Arthur’s Seat; sometimes, from its resemblance to a lion 
couchantf by that of the Scottish lion: all this presented a force and 
an effect of form rarely, perhaps nowhere else, to be found. When 
we further consider the prospect of the connexion between the old 
and the comparatively modem town, by means of the enormous 
work of the North Bridge, the various Gothic churches, Heriot’s 
Hospital and the new monument to Sir W. Scott, rising like an 
immense Gothic tabernacle, a panorama is produced, such as docs 
not exist anywhere else on earth. . 

After we had feasted our eyes for some time on this splendid 
view, we were conducted into one of the old buildings of the castle, 
where the crown-jewels of Scotland arc preserved. It is a dark 
vault, still smaller than the jewel-room in the Tower of London, in 
which, illumined by several lamps suspended around,.the splendid 
croivn of Scotland, and the sword and sceptre, are displayed behind 
a grating! Feelings of an extraoifliinary kind possessed me at the 
sight oi these treasures! Scotland on the whole is really very 
different from England; it is a different country, a different air, a 
different race of people; the peculiar boldness and splendour of this 
its chief city seems to have claims for a ruler of its own,—and—^it 
is merely a portion of the English empire; Edinburgh has ceased 
to be a royal residence; and these treasures are buried in this dark 
vault as in a grave, and hope in vain for a joyful resurrection. It 
is remarkable how the fortune of the times treats kingdoms as it 
does individuals; raises them, humbles them, frees them, and loads- 
them with chains! 'Thanks to its peculiar constitution, so firmly 
and consistently carried out, GrcatBntaln, as a whole, has never been 
loaded with chains, but always maintained a free and an important 
position; several of the first statesmen of the United Kingdom have 
^cn and are Scotchmen; and yet one cannot help reflecting, at the 
sight of this crown, on the last ill-fated head that bore it, and which 
was at last obliged to bow beneath the stroke of the executioner’s 
axe! Tliat peculiar melancholy cxpre^Ion, so often to be perceived 
in the Scotch, and which justifies the expression * sombre Ecossaisy 
has always seemed to be connected, as well as their moist and misty 
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atmosphere, with the impressioa on the minds of the Scotcli, that 
with the head of the unfortunate hlary fell too the (a;own of Scotland, 
and was broken to pieces! When we again emerged to the light of 
day from this dark vault, the arms of the company drawn up to 
receive us f^anced in the sun, and the full band of the regiment 
struck-up “God save the Queen I” The officers invited his majesty to 
glance at the internal arrangements of the barracks, and, I was 
interested in having an opportunity of observing somewhat of this 
military system, in seeing with what completeness and neatness the 
English soldier is equipped, with what accuracy every thing necessary 
for the comfort of the body is arranged and packed in the knapsack; 
in what manner the hnen, the beds and the various portions of his 

S ment are arranged. In the Avholc of this system the English 

)m prevails! There is no conscription, but all arc volunteers! 
In cases too where 'troops have to be transported, or have to march 
through the country, the soldiers arc never quartered on citizens or 
farmers, but are all billeted in public-houses. We were, however, 
particularly astonished at tlic wealth even of single regiments. After 
we had passed throu^i some of the mess-rooms and dormitories of 
the troops, we were conducted to the officers’ mess-room, where an 
elegant luncheon, served on silver, was prepared. On both sides of 
the table Avcrc buffets, upon which vases, tureens, girandoles, re- 
ohauds, &c., all of the finest silver, were displayed, exactly as we liad 
seen in the country-houses which Ave had visited in various parts of 
England. On inquiry, we were told that all this was the property 
of the regiment, booty gained in many a glorious campaign, descend¬ 
ing as an unalienable inheritance from generation to genemtion. 

His majesty drank a glass of sherry to the health of the officers, 
and we left the castle, amidst a considerable crowd Avhich liad as¬ 
sembled during our stay. 

We drove down High Street, and stopped a moment at the 
Houses of Parliament, t^ch are now devoted to the purposes of a 
town-house, and where the authorities of the city received his 
majesty. The building is in the modem style; we went over some 
of the rooms, some of which are ornamented with statues, and then 
to the library, where several documents of importance in the history 
of Scotland are preserved. The attentive librarian would willingly _ 
have produced several of his treasures, but unfortunately the time 
was too short to admit of more than a glance at them. The most 
interesting to me was a large quarto volume, containing letters of 
Mary Stuart. Von Raumer copied and pulfehed several of these; 

I could not regard without a feeling of deep sorrow, the firm and 
rounded characters of this unfortunate lady, perhaps too naive and 
afiectionatc for a throne. 

Wo had still to see the large Museum of Edinburgh, which is 
rooken of generally only as |he CoHego, and we therefore crossed 
the South Bridge, another of the bridges, which, tike that of King 
George IV.’s, spans the valley between the heights, and alighted 
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from the carnage in the large oblong courtyard of this extensive 
building, built in the antique Ittman style, ornamented with 
columns. Here, too, our time was far too sparingly measured out; 
■\ye wore able, Iiowey-'v, to see the museum erf natural history, tihe 
library, and the collection of pictures, which is not, however, raty 
large. In the first of these collections, which is on the ground* 
floor, I was particularly interested in a specimen of the gigantio 
stag of the primitive ages, found in tlic Isle of Man (cervus 
jprimopenitus). A skeleton of the elk is near it, but the fossil stag 
is considerably larger. Uho extremities of'* tlio horns were perhaps 
four or five ells apart. The formation of the bones is very well 
preserved. A similar specimen, but still larger, found also in the 
Isle of Man, is in Dublin. The collection contains also a number 
of other skeletons, particularly some interesting cetacea, and several 
stuffed birds and mammalia. We load no time* to go into it more 
carefully. 

The library occupies a large and splendid room on the first floor. 
Its ornaments, consisting ot columns and pilasters, are almost too 
rich—perhaps richer than tlio library itself. The small collection of 
pictures is in an adjoining room; but in the short glance I had of it, 
I did not observe a single picture worthy of more careful attention. 

We next drove over the magnificent. North Bridge, past the 
Royal Institution, which is quite built in the style of a Grecian 
temple, and a considerable distance in the direction of the port of 
Edinburgh—Leith—to the Botanical Garden, where the director, 
Professor Graham, received the kmg, and conducted us through the 
hot-houscs and plantations. The garden is well furnished, exceed¬ 
ingly well kept, and contains muim that is new and rare. 1 found 
in one of* the hot-houses the Agmstus sinuatus, a tree from New 
Holland, which I never remember to have seen anywhere else. The 
building devoted to the palms, too, contains many beautiful speci¬ 
mens; unfortunately, however, the building could not grow with 
the trees, and these splendid objects arc compressed into a space 
far too narrow for them. Is it not thus, too, with many human 
natures, that, when they become continually greater and more im¬ 
portant from within, the external in their circumstances docs not 
grow with their internal, and thus certain inconsistencies continually 
arise? Among the numerous varieties of plants growing in the 
open air, the several varieties of Irish and Scotch heath {erica) gave 
rise to much interesting convei-sation. Nature, which is continually 
producing, and winch knows no final limit, has given botanists 
much trouble in fixing the station of the immense number of new 
varieties in this family. 

But we were compelled to pursue our course through this beau¬ 
tiful city, and our next point was Calton Hill,-the second of the 
heights. _ 

The road to it is a wide spiral, and it is not easy to choose between 
the view from the hill, and that from the castle. The great beauty of 
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the former consists in the castle itself, which rises magnificently to the 
south, on the right of the^spectator, whilst.to th^Jeft Arthur’s Seat is 
perceived at a wiorter distance, and at its foot Holyrood, the ancient 
residence of the Scottish monarchs. The weather, too, was very beau* 
tiful, a blue sky, covered with summer clouds stretched over our heads, 
and only a light misty smoke from the manu%$tories of Edinburgh 
rose like a veil over tne massive buildings of tfiie city. The view to 
the north embraces the port of Leith, and on the other side of the 
Frith the distant mountains of the Highknds-r-with a climate like 
that of Rome or Naples*, one could hardly imagine a more perfect 
representation of a splen^d city of kings! 

Calton Hill is, besides, remarkable in an architectural point of 
view. First of all the immense Nelson monument—of itself not 
exactly beautiful, but in its meaning grand, and producing a fine 
eflbet at a distance'. The architect wished evidently to represent 
Nelson as a naval hero, and has endeavoured to accomplish this by 
building a sort'of fort, from which a column, sometliing like a light¬ 
house in its shape and proportions, projects. He has thus ex¬ 
pressed that he, to whom this monument is erected, was a fortress 
for his nation, a lighthouse for its navy, and that he directed that 
clement on which lighthouses arc the milestones. Not far from this 
monument is the Observatory, which is also interesting, inasmuch as 
it is a perfect imitation of the buildings about the gates of the Acro¬ 
polis of Athens. Somewhat higher up is to be a large sort of temple, 
a kind of Walhalla for Scotland, which is to be an exact copy of 
the Parthenon. As yet, and probably", it has been so for the last 
two or three lustra, there are only a few rows of the large Doric 
columns with their architraves, and in this half-finished state, the 
building presents an appearance •wonderfully like that of the ruins 
at present on the AthenianTiiill. The project has been lot alone for 
some years, and perhaps the building is more beautiful as it is. The 
taste for monumental art on a large scale appears to prevail very 
much here. The near neighbourhood of the material (a yellowish 
sandstone, which is found in a quarry close at hand, in whicji a 
line specimen of a fossil tree was discovered not long since) renders 
the erection of such works of art easy, and there can be no want of 
competent architects. At the present moment a colossal Gothic 
monument with arches and turrets is rising in the neighbourhood of 
one of the principal streets (Princes Street) just opposite the castle, 
intended for Sir W. Scott; upon Calton HiU are two more, one to 
a man of the people, another to a man of learning, also in .the antique 
style, andsomdwhat resembling the Temple of the Winds in Athens; 
and in King George’s Street are to be seen the monuments of Pitt 
and of King George IV. 

After delaying long on this curious rock, which, besades bearing 
ihonuments on its surface, is ^self a monument of a Plutonian period 
pf our planet, consisting as it does of masses of trapp curiously con¬ 
nected together, we began to descend, and visited at the base of 
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tlie hill an atelier for that peculiar sort of Daguerreotype painting, 
invented by Talbot, which is here called Galotypograjmy, and m 
which the rellecto 1 image is not represented On a shining metal 
surface, but on pa^)e'., in a brownish colour,—olGten exceedingly well, 
and much riiore like a drawing, but wanting the sharpness and fine¬ 
ness of the other process. Professor Brewster, in Taymouth, had 

E reviously exhibited to the king a number of these specimens, and 
ad also presented me with some of them at the same time, particu¬ 
larly directing our attention to tliis atelier. We found a large number 
of specimens hung up here,—landscapes, architectural pictures and 
portraits. Many of tWm had a peculiar charm! Such immediate 
copies of nature have ahvays given me ample materials for reflexion. 
It is not easy to get a better idea of how much a real work of art,— 
that is, the representation of the idcain the soi^L of an artist, carried 
out originally and with method, must of necessib/ differ from nature, 
than by comparing a really beautiful portrait—Raphael’s Fomarina, 
for example—with a head copied by this pioccss. Tire free work of 
art can and ought indeed to present everywhere less and at the same 
time more than nature,—the mere copy only gives the shadow of 
nature itself, and therefore remains soulless, unsatisfying, and rigid. 
All this however does not prevent the neatness, exactness, perfect¬ 
ness, and the peculiar want of style, but at the same time want of 
affectation, of these latter specimens from possessing a peculiar chann 
for the artist: and I found all these old ideas confirmed on the 
present occasion. His majesty determined upon barfing a group 
drawn, containing the whole of the travelling party. The sunshine 
was all that could be wished, all the necessary preparations weib 
made and the camera obscum twice employed, unfortunately the 
master himself was not in the way, and an assistant was obliged to 
conduct the process, llic result was not very successful. 

We next proceeded to Holyrood House, the gloomy palace of 
Scottish kings, and for a long time, too, the residence of Mary 
Stuart. It IS large, and in many respects remarkable; I could 
have wandered about for days among the ruins of the neighbouring 
abbey, and in all the old rooms and corridors of the palace, but we 
had only time fof a cursory view. We began with the ruins of the 
abbey. The long rows of arches and columns receive the visiter 
with a sort of deep solemnity; the only roof is the blue vault of 
heaven; and the richly ornamented Gothic portal, built by the later 
monarchs, through which the coronation procession entered and 
left the abbey, is still in existence. Tlie style is half Norman, half 
Gothic, for the building has been erected at different periods (the 
Abbey of Holyrood is mentioned as early as the twelfth century); 
but it is easy to see, that the largo central have, with its two side 
aisles, must have produced much the same eftect a*s that produced by 
the central portion of so many English cathedrals. The effect of 
this, however, is certainly not to be compared with that of Tintem 
iW)bey. The walls want entirely that romantic dress of luxurious 

z 
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forage and vegetation, from which arises the whole charm of a 
human work entirely restored to the spirit of natttre; but notwith¬ 
standing this, in the twilight or moonhght a powerful chord must be 
struck in-the soul W ^ese deserted cloisters. I walked for some time 
beneath the crumbling columns, where old tombstones,'though im- 

E erfectly, still recall the memory of the dead, and wotild willingly 
avc indulged still deeper in the peculiar traiii of thought produced 
by this old abbey, but our guide summone^tis. to visit the palace, 
which was built in the sixteenth century, as a protection as it were to 
the neighbouring abbey, and to a clergy stiU powerful in Scotland, 
Tlie building, whicn is close to the abbey, is in a peculiar style, 
which one would almost call awkward. Four towers at the comers, 
with pointed roofs, and four connecting wings, enclose a s(|uare 
court, giving the 'jvhole rather the appearance of a cj^tle, than 
of a royal palace. The appearance of the interior, too, is extra¬ 
ordinary—it is not new, it is not old ; not elegant, in the modem 
English style, noc,lheavy, in the old French one; it is not quite 
deserted, yet not inhabited—not gloomy, yet certainly not cheerful; 
in a word, it is difficult to describe it, but by these negatives and 
contradictions. 

The first part of it wo saw, was the long gallery, a room contain¬ 
ing the portraits of 111 Scottish kings, the fabulous ones included, 
all painted according to measure, by a certain De Witt, a Fleming; 
and, as we were told, he never got paid for this piece of work; 
Ills only consolation must be that of the musicians in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” We were then conducted to the rooms occupied by Mary 
Stuart, and here alone there appears to be a decided air of anti¬ 
quity. They arc on the second iloor of the north-west tower, and 
consequently in the oldest part of the palace, built by James V. 
The rooms shown are Mary’s reception-room, in which her conver¬ 
sation with the enthusiastic John Knox took place, her dressing- 
room, her bed-chamber, and adjoining this last, the closet in whidi 
she supped with her sister and liizzio, on the 9th of March, 1566, 
just before the murder of the favourite by Darniey’s command. 
Not far from tliis room is the ante-chamber, in which the murder 
was perpetrated, and in which some dark spots on the floor are stiU 
regarded as drops of Rizzio’s blood. As I said before, in these rooms 
there is a peculiar air, I had almost said like that of a charnel-house. 
The old, dusty wainscotting, the rotting and decaying tap<atry, old 
engravings and pictures, a large bed with heavy, half-decayed cur¬ 
tains, pieces of furniture of the most extraordinary shapes, in which 
tile worm has almost destroyed the handiwork of the joiner; sofiis 
covered with silk, the colour of which has long tince faded, one orna¬ 
mented with embroidery by the hand of the unfortunate queen herself; 
in a word, all this, by tiic imperfect light of comparatively small win¬ 
dows, produces on the mind aourious-and almost disagreeable mixture 
of feehngs. With all this, these rooms have beenlohg considered 
as a show; strangers are eontinually being conducted through theaiftl 
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cords are placed to prevent visotcrs from approaching too near to 
'the antiquities j a pair of old gloves and some dusty pieces of 
armour are shown as having belonged .to Darnley; that which 
belonged to a melancholy page in history, and might well raiss sad 
feelings in the mind, is almost made a farce of by chattering house¬ 
keepers. It is much the same case as Goethe remarks concerning 
the published history, of Werther, when the people at a fair are 
standing before a rpiw^ntation of the dying man: 

“ Und jeder kann mit dem Stocke zeigen, 

Glcicb wirddie Kugel das Him erreichen.” 

(“ Every one can point with his stick, see! the bullet will immediately pierce 
his brain.”) 

And for these reasons every one leaves those apartments with 
feelings of such an opposite nature agitating him. 

Lastly, we were conducted to the more modern wing of the 
buildiim, in which is situated the suite of .apartments, where Charles 
X. of France was twice received, and hospitably entertained; the 
first time as Count d’Artois, from 1795 till 1799, the second time 
ns an exiled king, in 1831. In this part of the castle there is little 
interesting, except the remembrance of what has lately taken place 
in it; and among the portraits in the rooms, I only mention one of 
George IV., of the size of life, representing the king, whose tastes 
wore certainly rather eccentric in some tilings, in the Highland 
costume, and in rather a theatrical attitude. Opposite these rooms 
are those of the Duke of Hamilton, who is hereditary-keeper of the 
palace, and who, therefore, always has rooms in it at his disposal, 
by no means, however, to be compared to his OAvn at Hamilton 
Palace. They arc only remarkable for some portraits in them; one, 
that of ^ueen Mary, painted while she was in Franco, in .the six¬ 
teenth year of her age; and another rcprc.senting her in the mourn¬ 
ing which she wore at her execution. I was glad that I had. the 
opportunity,' in Holyrood itself, of getting an engraving from a 
third portrait of the queen, in the possession of the Earl of Morton. 
The delicate and soft countenance shows to great advantage amidst 
the mass of lace and veils, tinder the small velvet cap. Fate seems 
sometimes to take a pleasure in choosing some peculiarly tender 
and delicate nature to suffer all the hardships of life, and to go 
through dl sorts of extraordinary and severe trials ; this face may 
he considered as an example of such, a one. 

Tlie neighbourhood of the Scottish Von couchanf was too inviting 
for us to pass it by without having ascended it. We drove tliis short 
distance across St. Ann’s Yards, and alighted from the carriages,, 
where, at a part of the old park belonging to Holyrood, and called 
the Duke’s Walk, a footpath leads to the snmipit of the hill. In 
old times Duke’s Walk was the general place for duels, and I find 
in a little book upon Holyrood, gftieraUy speaking pedantically 
tedious, a story of this kind, which appears to me so ghostly and 
original, that 1 ivill mention it hero, before conducting my friends 
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to-the summit of Arthur’s Seat. In the year .1745, about the time 
of the battle of Culloden, a respectable Farmer, named McMillan, 
came to Edinburgh, and- stopped at the house of a friend, who 
lived not far from Uolyrood. During the night he felt himself 
unwell, and got up; the moon was shining brightly, and tliinking 
that a turn in theffcsh air would be good for him< he strolled out to 
take a walk in dho neighbouring park^ J-, McMillan had just 
arrived in the shidow of the wall, when li4:-^rceived a man ap¬ 
proach from the other side, and walk up and down impatiently. 
The man was tall, wrapped in a thick great-coat, and armed. He 
had several times consulted his watch by the light of the moon, 
when a second made his appearance from the same side ; short, 
4ihick-sct, wrapped up and armed in the same maimer as tlie lirst, 
with a Highland bonnet om his head. After they had met and 
exclianged a few words, they took off their upper garments, drew 
their swords, and a violent combat begiui. McMillan remained 
in some anxiety ih the shadow of the wall; it was impossible for 
liira to retire without being perceived, and he found himself com- 

J jelled to await the end of the conflict. In the meantime, the taller 
igure was driving liis antagonist about from place to place. Each 
sought to gain for himself the full advantage of the moonlight, so 
that his adversary might have the moon in his face; at length a 
cloud covered the moon. The combatants felt the effects of fatigue; 
they cried “ Halt!” by common cohsent, and wiped the perspiration 
from their brows. Pre^ntly the moon again appeared,’ and the 
combat recommenced; the tall man in the course of a lunge struck 
his foot against a stoncj- and stumbled forwards ; his antagonist took 
-advantage of the accident, and received the falling man on the point 
of his sword. The wounded man fell heavily, and after a few 
seconds had ceased to breathe.' The victor coolly drew out his 
. sword, wiped the blood from it, put on his great coat, and retired. 

Half dead with fear, McMillan now quitted the shadow of the 
wall ; he did not dare to approach the fallen man ; still less to 
rouse the neighbours, lest he should be suspected himself; he there¬ 
fore crept homo, laid himself in his bed, and heard the next morn¬ 
ing, Avith great pretended astonishment, that the body of a man 
had been found not far from the house. No one knew him ; there 
was no one means of finding him out by his clothes or his arras, and 
in spite of all inquiries, his antagonist could never be heard of. 
The whole affair ends, there'forc, like the moonlight, when the 
moon suddenly sinks behind a cloud, or like a light suddenly extin¬ 
guished, and for this very reason, no doubt, leaves behind a sort of 
unpleasant sensation. 

But enough of this moonlight : the sunshine on our way up 
to Arthur’s Seat was very intense'. After ascending a short distance 
we perceived, iqion a grassy<knoll fo the left of the path, ruins of 
bricKwork : these are the remains of St. Anthony’s Chapel ; and 
eIosc to the path, a small but very clear spring flows quietly along 
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(St Aftthony’s vreH), which is believed by the p&jile to possess pe¬ 
culiar healing virtues. A number of poor idiilaren canie witit little 
tin vesscl&i and oflfered ns of this water to drink, homng/to recf^ve 
some halfpence in return. I drank a cup o^the clear refresyng 
stream, and found myself much better able eftcr it to continue the 
ascent to the summit, which I should consider about 800 feet above 
the level of the sea. : ^e path leads generally over grass, but here 
and there the trapp the mountain rises throbgh it, a curious 
brown or blackish rlutonian stone, which resembles basalt in some 
respects, and is even said to form basaltic columns on the east side 
of the hill. At length we reached the summit. In Edinburgh, too,, 
there are many manufactories, and hence something of the whitish 
factory tint to be found in Manchester and Glasgow veils the splen¬ 
didly-situated town. This vapour, to-day, <;onccalcd rather too 
much the masses of houses, churches, castles, and monuments,- 
which from this point appear rather distant, nay, even the mountains- 
and the sea. Notwithstanding this, the view was splendid. On 
one side, beyond the old palace, Calton Hill, as Acropolis ; in 
another direction, the old town rising gradually towards the Castle ; 
moi'c to the south, lol'ty mountain ranges ; to tlie north, the har¬ 
bour of Leith, and the Frith of Forth. 

We now began to descend, but during our drive back we could 
not resist the temptation, on coming near Calton Hill, of stopping, 
and again ascending this fine height, to enjoy the view of this beauti ¬ 
ful phice once more by the light of the evening sun. And before 
returning to Dalinahoy, I could not help trying whether I could not 
retain a little, at least, of this splendour in a slight sketch. The result,, 
howcveiv was like that wliich Goethe says of their similar cllbrts— 

“ Auf neiies Wagniss endlich blicb doch nur, 

Votn besten Wollcn halb und balbc Spur. 

The attempt came far short of realising my purpose. 


LXXVI. 


Dalmalioy, Aug. .3—Evening. 

The preparations for our departure arc continually going forward ^ 
to-day, Saturday, our carriages have been put on board the steamer, 
and we shall follow them ourselves to-morrow, hoAvever little the com¬ 
mencement of a journey on Sunday Is considered proper according 
to the short-sighted religious feelings of the Scotch. 

As I Avas very desirous of getting a somewhat better idea of the 
scientific institutions in Edinburgh, I took the opportunity of driv^ 
ing over this morning, in company Avith M. von txersdorf, Avhilsthis 
majesty, with the other gentlemen of«his suite, Avas making an ex¬ 
cursion on the Frith of Forth. About eleven o’clock, therefore, 
I found myself in the hall of the college dfcVotcd to anatomical prepa¬ 
rations, and, as I had caused my visit to he announced the day be- 
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foie, I met there Professor Thomson and Dr. Goodsir, to whom, 
particularly in respect to comparative anatomy, my visit was very 
■welcome. It was a ^at gratification to me to be able .to observe 
more closely, and ivitli more care, the preparations made by these 
gentlemen during the last few years ; the earnest endeavour to ad¬ 
vance and perfect such an important branch of the natural sciences, 
was clearly manifested in them. The sea, on these coasts, offers a 
rich supply of materials ; and I found here in some most beautifully- 
arranged and carefully-preserved injections and dissections, the 
most various forms and tlie most delicate formations of the rarest 
marine animals, clearly explained.* Professor Thomson had also 
done much for the explanation of the history of development and of 
reproductions, and several new programmes and dissertations, treat¬ 
ing of various subjects in anatomy and physiology, were presented 
to me as an agreeable remembrance of him and his colleagues. 
Besides all this, one of the oldest, and no doubt the most celebrated 
physician of his time in Scotland, Dr. Abercrombie—since dead— 
was also present; a venerable old man, inspiring and enjoying much 
esteem ; and I spent a very agreeable and instructive hoiu: among 
these celebrated men. 

Not far from the college stands the Anatomical Museum of 
the university, of which Dr. Goodsir’s brother is curator. I was 
conducted thither in order to get at least a slight view of the 
treasures it contains. The nucleus of this collection is one made a 
considerable number of years ago by a Dr. Barkley, and left by him 
to the university; and a long past period of science is to be recog¬ 
nised in the kind of taste displayed in its arrangement. The most 
curious preparation of this kind is seen immediately on entering the 
large hall; namely, the skeleton of an cleplmnt, upon the neck of 
which the skeleton of a man, in the sitting posture of the driver, is 
placed,—prc.senting a very striking object to the uninitiated, but in 
other respects mermy to be regarded as a curiosum ! Several interest¬ 
ing pathological preparations however arc here preserved. 

After we had looked over these, the indefatigable Dr. Goodsir con¬ 
ducted me to the large city hospital, in which the clinical instruction 
is given. The building is without any pretension simple, but well 
adapted to the purpose—except that perhaps the patients’ rooms are 
rather low. It contains something more than 400 beds, and being 
the only large public hospital for a city of upwards of 150,000 
inhabitants, it is by no means sufficient tor what is required. The 
arrangements for nursing the sick are here quite the same as in the 
London hospitals, and are superintended by sisters. I was told that 
Edinburgh’ is very subject to illness; that various sorts of nervous 


* The most curious preparations were tlvose of the nervous systems of the 
Asterke, Hololhuricc, and Ascidks, tbfti some beautiful injections of Sepke, injec¬ 
tions of the system of Meduae, of the vessels of different livers, of the lungs of 
tlie hoa and Tcsludo, and a pMparation of the first teeth of whales, .which so 
soon fall in a foetus of sixteen to seventeen inches long. 
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fever are continuAy to be found in the oldest parts of tJie city, 
where the high .houses are close to one another, in which humbm 
of poor farcies reside; so that a wide fidd is still open for this 
particular branch of benevolence. , 

In one dividon of the hospital I found the clinical instruction 
goin" on, and was much pleased at the care and attention with 
which the medical cases were discussed. The medical school of 
Edinburgh has however been long a distinguished one. Professor 
Simpson, whose department is the diseases of women and children, 
is perhaps the most dislinguishod man in Bi italn, in this particular 
branch. I wished much to make his acq^uaintance, but did not 
find him at home. 

In the course of my Avandcrings in the city with Dr. Goodsir, wc 
again ascended Calton Hill, and had a long- conversation respecting 
the gradual increase of the town and the pans for its further 
improvement. Tire situation is peculiarly well suited for arriving at a 
clear understanding on the subject. The old abbey of Ilolyrood 
and the Castle Avere probably the limits of Edinburgh in Ibnner 
times. The houses between these tAvo points arc built in a peculiar 
style of architecture. As these buildings arc ahvays erected either 

S on, or close to the rock, they have a curious toAver-liko appearance. 

)uses arc not uncommon, Avhich on the one side consist of tenor twelve 
and even fourteen stories, Avhilst upon the other they consist only of 
four or five. High Street and the Canongatc form the xnincipal street 
which passes through this portion of the city in a straight line from 
the Castle to Holyrood, and Avhcrcas in this part of the toAvn a certain 
serious and antique character piwails, the style of the ncAV toAvn to 
the nortlj of Princes Street, appears to the sj)cctator almost frivolous 
in comparison—although it is merely the elegant, and in its repetition 
somewhat tiresome, style of the West End ol London. BetAveen the 
old imd the new towns, where at present arc to bo scon houses, 
gardens, and promenades, Avas in former times a small lake, Avliich 
served as an additional defence to Edinburgh from the north. 
At present every trace of a lake, as Avell as of fortifications, has 
vanished; and when the city is placed, by means of raihvays, in 
communication Avith GlasgoAv and also AA’ith London, its industry, 
population, and extent Avill increase. A long tunnel, belonging to 
the London railway, extends aheady under a considerable part of the 
ncAV town: thus, by the magical Avord association, do the most enor¬ 
mous works quickly arise in this country, without the government 
giving itself any particular trouble about them. 

Tlierc was still one object ■ftdiich interested me, and my guide 
conducted me thither also. Some considerable time before, a phreno¬ 
logical society bad been formed, and a numerous and important collec¬ 
tion of skulls brought together; and although, in a scientific point of 
view, no more important result lias been produced hero than else¬ 
where, and on the contrary, lierc_ as well as in Germany, nothing 
but endless repetitions of the doctrines of bumps Avhich can never be 
physiologically proved, has been promulgated by the imitators and 
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apers of .Gall, the. materials whicli have heen. coHIcted are inta^st- 
iog and I tvi^ed to sec whether 1 might not be able to discover 
amorm them something of which I could make some further use. 
Dr. Goodsir himself was not quite clear as to the place where 
these treasures were to be found; at length we discovered it in a 
narrow dark street, and the collection, curiously enough, is under 
the care of an old woman. From the external appearance of the 
museum I was obliged to conclude that the circumstances of the 
society were not the best in the world: indeed it is not to be expected 
that a subject which is wanting in a real foundation of truth, which 
only contains in itself a germ of truth, as yet unrecognised by the mass 
of mankind, should long find sympathy; its effect is generally 
confined to that produced at its first development in a small 
enthusiastic sect, ancj fox this very reason can have no very long 
duration. 

I looked over the collection slightly and in some haste. It 
contains skulls of several nations in great numbers, and the plaster 
casts were of great and instructive variety. Much of it was already 
known to me; but we paid a visit afterwards to the plaster-caster, 
who works for the society, and I ordered from him a few casts of 
some of the more interesting and remarkable objects. I had thus 
accomplished at least this object and was obliged to depart, leaving 
much unseen, with which I might have profitably occupied myself. 
Before leaving Edinburgh I made a few hasty purchases, and to¬ 
wards sunset we were agaan here, where a farewell soiree awaited us. 

Dinner to-day was later than usual, and in the drawing-room after 
it, several guests were assembled at tea. Music too formed a part of the 
entertainment. W e heard, for the second time. Miller the pianist, 
whom we had heard in Taymouth; and a few of the melancholy 
songs of Scotland, by a Lady Scott, offered an agreeable “ farewell” 
for this our last evening in Scotland. My thoughts were not quite 
with the company—they wandered to the past and to the future; I 
stood at the window, saw the moon rise late, and beside her the 
beautiful planet Jupiter, and could often hardly pemuade myself, 
that from this place, where tire waste of the North Sea and a large 
portion of Germany separated me from home, a journey of six days 
would bring mo to the Villa Cara. 


LXXVII. 

RETURN HOME. 

On board tKe Steamer Aug. 5—^Morning. 

Our first night on board ship is over! The morning is fine, the 
Bca-brecze blows freshly on the deck, and all oround us extends the 
imnrensc waste of waters. I remained standing a long time at the 
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bowi^rit, watchirili the cutwater cleaving its way through the 
dark-colottred waves (for this sea is of a blackish-green hue^, and 
thought of „those to whom every stroke of the paddles was bringing 
us nearer. As yet wind and tide have favoured us, and already 
nearly half the voyage from Edinburgh to Heligoland is over. 

Wo left Dalmanoy shortly after ten o’clock. I was early in the 
morning out Walking in the park. It is nbt so splendid as some wo 
have seen, but quite suited, by the charms of nature, to increase the 
enjoyment of a happy domestic life, like that of Lord Morton. 
Around the house, neatly-aiTangcd flower-beds, and lawns of closely- 
shorn grass, with beautiful beech and ash trees, the branches of 
which almost reached the ground; further olf, a little lake, and 
some pretty bushes of laurocerasus and rhododendron; every 
thing combines to make it a cheerful and pleasant residence. 

Our parting from this amiable family w’as affecting, and our 
hospitable host insisted on accompanying his majesty on horseback 
into town. The king drove first to the Catholic chapel to hear 
mass, and it was arranged that immediately after the conclusion of 
the service, we should drive down to the harbour to embark. It 
had not escaped our notice, that our intention of setting out on a 
Sunday had been taken ill by the Scotch, who arc very puritanic in 
their notions of the respect due to the Sabbath day; a paragraph 
had even been inserted in the paper on the subject, and it would 
liavc been disagreeable if any public demonstration on the part of 
this veiy irritable nation had disturbed the close of our pleasant 
journey. The excellent arrangements of our ambassador, how¬ 
ever, and the continual presence of Lord Morton, prevented any 
un^easapt occurrence. 

During the time that his majesty was attending divine service, 
I, in company with the other two gentlemen, had visited a Presby¬ 
terian church,* as I wished to obtain some idea of English ecclesias¬ 
tical arrangements and service, before leaving this remarkable 
island. The impression produced on my mind by the church and 
thd whole service was more solemn and sublime than I had ex¬ 
pected. The church itself was in the modern Anglo-Gothic style, 
simple and but slightly ornamented; the organ was a fine one, the- 
hymns impressive, and the manner in which sentences ai'c read, the 
most important parts of which are repeated by the congregation, 
somewhat in the manner of the chorus m the old tragedy, produces 
a good effect: but the litanies arc too long, and contain much not 
to be approved of by sound common sense. Among these, I may 
reckon the continual reading of the old Mosaic laws. From this 
part of the service, however, I perceived clearly how it is, that this 
nation in general has so much reverence for the Sabbath. Every 
time they go to church, they hear, and even several times in the 
course of 3ie service, “Remember iJie Sabbath day, to keep it 


* Dr. Caras has here evidently mistaken an Episcopal chapel for a Presbyte¬ 
rian chnrch.— Ed. 
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holy. Six days shalt thou labour, and do all that thou hast to doj 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In it 
thou shalt do no maimer of work; , ihou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy maid, nor thy cattle, nor 
the stranger that is within thy gates:” and it is quite natural that 
they should find this commandment easier to observe than many 
others, and should, therefore, begin, with it. There happened to be 
no scnnon this day. During several of the prayers all tlie congre¬ 
gation knelt down in their pews. The peculiar puritanic strictness, 
which distinguishes the English form of worship, was to be per¬ 
ceived in the bearing of all present. I was glad to find myself 
once more in the open air. 

In order to excite as little attention as possible, the steamer had 
been ordered to be. in waiting, not at Leitli, the proper port of 
Edinburgh, but at Granton, to the west of Leith, a harbour which 
the Duke of Bucclcuch, the owner of the land, has caused to be 
built at an immense expense, and which probably now pays him a 
very good interest. We drove out there after the conclusion of 
the service, and tliithcr, too, Lord Morton accompanied his illustrious 

f ucst. In this port all was quite still. The flight of steps leading 
own to the water, within tire stone harbour, were adorned with 
flags and carpeted, and wo thus descended immediately into the 
“ Lightning,”—a government steamer, at least twice the size of the 
“ Alice,” winch had brought us from Ostend to Dover. The 

S cater duration of the voyage, averaging irom three to four days, 
d probably induced the Admiralty to place at the disposal of his 
majesty this vessel, so much larger and more convenient than the 
former one. The officers were all on deck in their blue uniforms, 
embroidered with gold; the anchor was already weighed; the ropes 
were cast off, and tlie captain, having obtained permissiciii from his 
majesty, gave the word to “ go on.” The enormous wheels began 
to revolve, and the immense vessel bore us oitt over the dark but 
very quiet waves of the Frith of Fortli. 

llow beautiful was the view of Edinburgh from this point!—ahd 
almost more beautiful from a point at some greater distance down 
the Frith. Tire very lines of the hills on which the town is 
built, continually varied, and the mass of buildings became less 
and less distinct, as we passed further on our way, in the peculiar 
bluish vapour which surrounds almost all districts in Scotland. 
The Acropolis of the city—Calton Hill, with its Nelson monu¬ 
ment and its Doric columns, was the last part of the town visible to us. 

The coast is interesting on both sides of the frith. To the north 
we saw some little islands, which were soon lost to our view, for we 
were going past at about nine miles an hour. At length we per- 
emved on the right, the termination^ of the coast of the bay, the 
Bass Rock, and even at this distance^ the telescope gave us a pretty 
good idea of its ^traordinary steepness’, which became more and 
more remarkable, as we approached nearer to it. This mighty mass 
of trapp rock rises almost in the shape of a pyramid from the sea, 
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except on one side, where it is nearly perpendicular ; but its greatest 
peculiarities are only to be seen when about a rifle-shot from the 
island. Not only does tliis rock of fiOO or 600 feet in height, at the 
extremity of the coast, and facing the wide Qccan, present a re¬ 
markable appearance—^more remarkable still, when one considers 
that it is of Plutonian origin, and in the remote ages of tlie world, 
actually rose hero by die influence of internal fire, as it still appears 
to rise up before the eyes of the seamen who approach it from the 
ocean—but it presents also a most complete and animated picture 
of an Arctic bird-island. One must imagine the liigh inaccessible 
front of the cliff, and imagine further, that to the approaching 
stranger it is almost a matter of doubt whether all the projecting 
points and ledges of rock are not covered with some white substance, 
appearing at one time as if strewed W'ith frc^ily fallen snow, at 
another, as if covered with innumerable wliite flowers. When one 
approaches it, however, this white substance becomes animated—^it 
takes wing—in a word, it consists of hxmdreds of thousands of birds, 
whie-li sit in the most manifold rows, hatch their eggs here, teach 
their young to fly, dive into the sea to seek their food, and on die 
whole lead a quiet life, only disturbed now and then by a passing 
vessel. 

Tlie steamer passed almost close to the rock (in the water also it is 
very steep, like most rocks of volcanic formation, so tliat largo 
vessels can pass very near it) ; the captain caused a couple of 
shots to be fired towards the rock, which echo quickly returned, 
and clouds of birds flew up, fluttered about, rose in the air, and 
dived down into the water ; thousands of othcra remained silting, 
accustomed, no doubt, to this noisy salute. In a w'ord, it w'as a 
scene which I could have contemplated for hours together, but 
which was soon' lost to our view. I had often read accounts of 
such republics of birds on islands and rocks, in the Arctic regions, 
and been particularly interested in them, but I had hardly hoped 
to see upon this journey so lively a picture of Aristophanes’ state : 
it may be easily imagined, therefore, how much I longed to bo able 
to obtain some further insight into the habits of the species wliich 
dwell here, their mode of hatching tlieir young, and their way of 
life. As far as I could see in so short a time, there did not appear to 
be very many species—the most general being specimens of the Uria 
trmle, Procelhria glacialis. Mormon fratercula, and several kinds of 
sea-mews ; all, however, in enormous numbers. It is well known 
that some of these species have some very peculiar habits. Tho 
petrel, for instance, lays only one egg, and hatches it without any 
regular nest. In some of the species, as for instance the uria, which 
lays two eggs, there is a sort of nest on the body of the bird itself, 
the feathers of the under part of the breast being so arranged as to 
form a sort of hollow, into which thtf egg fits exactly, and is thus 
hatched in perfect safety. Notwithstandmg this,’however, on ac¬ 
count of the thickness of the egg-shell, ^d the want of a proper 
nest, the young birds are a very long time before making their 
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appearance—from five to ax weeks. This would have been an 
excellent opportunity to have investigated all these points, by ob¬ 
serving the habits of the birds. It was lost, however, like so many 
otliers, and we hastened on our way. 

In turning again to look at the rock, and viewing it from a 
south-easterly point of view, as the vessel was pursuing a south¬ 
eastern course, direct for Heligoland, I perceived that this side of 
it was covered with birds, almost more thickly than the other j 
and in the same manner as freshly-fallen snow brings into sight se¬ 
veral projections and ledges of rock which could not otherwise have 
been seen, so here the endless uneven parts of the rock were clearly 
defined by the whiteness of the birds which rested on them. I was 
thus able to get a tolerably clear notion of the totality of such a 
scene. 

The vessel was now entering upon the open sea, and we soon per¬ 
ceived that the waves, were of a diflerent kind. The sea was very 
calm on the whole, but instead of the short broken wra'cs in the 
bay, we now saw immcmsurably-long parallel waves spread over the 
surface of the water like colossal furrows on ploughed land ; and 
each gently-swelling wave approaching, or arrived at, raised the 
vessel a little, and allowed it to sink again as gently. The motion 
of the ship was therefore only slight, and we were enabled to prac¬ 
tise learning to walk straight along the deck, in spite of this motion, 
and in this we soon succeeded tolerably well. 

The coast of Scotland, tvhich was still in sight to our right, ofiered 
several interesting views, and our telescopes were in constant requisi¬ 
tion. A ruined castle (Thornton Castle) looked particularly well; 
not far from it is to bo seen’aii ancient-looking castle, but inhabited. 
Tliere were also to bo seen, more inknd, a few large trapp hills, 
somewhat like the Bass Rock, rising from the level like volcanoes 
The sun sank at length towards his setting almost entirely sur¬ 
rounded with clouds; the coast became less and less distinct, and we 
were only just able to distinguish Berwick, the limit of Scotland 
towards England. We now sailed for some distance along the coast 
of England in a southerly direction, and I thus took leave of a 
country to which I owed so many new and interesting ideas. When 
it had become quite dark, the last we saw of the coast of England 
was the two lighthouses in the Fern Islands. One of these ^ines 
constantly, whilst the other is a revolving light, sometimes showing 
a red flame and sometimes none at all. The situation of the two 
islands is thus clearly pointed out to the ’seaman, and by means of 
' the excellent charts now in use, he is enabled to direct his course 
with the utmost certainty. 

After a late dinner, perhaps almost too rich and well-served, his 
majesty retired to his OAvn cabin, and three of the four bofas, which 
were in the saloon, were speedily fitted up as beds for us. Each 
arranged himsclf^as was most agreeable to his taste, and we sought 
not in vain to draw down sleep updn our eyeKds, even over the 
yawning elemci^,upon which we vrere. 
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LXXVIII. 

• 

Same daj’, Aug. .'ith—Evening. 

This morning was fine (after a little rain in the night), and when 
I came on deck I saw for the first time nothing but sea and sky. 
The feeling of this waste of waters is something peculiar! Tins is 
one of the cases in which one clearly sees how necessary contrast is 
to heighten the effect of any object. Tire sea, dashing against the 
coast, widi its green waves foaming and da.shlug over rocks, or 
meandering through them, or the sea seen from the land stretcliing 
out into interminable space, is so beautiful, and seems as it wore to 
complete and beautify the land; but sea, and nothing but sea, in its 
wide endless sameness—it is always mighty and grand in its restless 
motion, in the uniform and yet ever changing, ever new, yet over 
old beating of its Avaves; but for this very reason it has still the 
impression of wasteness, and at tlie same time something so strange, 
so merely elemental—so immense; I can now conceive the feelings 
of one who has been Aveeks at sea, on hearing the cry of “ land!" 

The day became warm, an awning Avas put up across the deck, 
and betAvecn reading, drawing, and jvriting, the time passed 
agreeably enough. Life on such a floating habitation in the midst 
of the ocean is ahvays extraordinary. How inconvenient too may 
it often be! for us it had been, of course, made as convenient as 
possible. That avc Averc the only passengers in a vessel so elegantly 
fitted up internally, with staircases and a saloon, waiuscotted entirely 
with mahogany, was part of this convenience. 

There* Avas m the second cabin a small library belonging to the 
ship, containing several light Avorks. I took up a Byron and began 
to read some of “ Childe Harold.” I can fairly say, that after I. had 
now gained clear ideas respecting England and naA'al life, this work 

S roduced a different and more powerful clToct than it had formerly 
one, but the sore point which is but too easily perceived in all the 
works of this poet, waa not concealed by this knoAvledge. Then, as 
the day became Avarmer, I sought for some lighter reading, and 
came upon ‘ The King’s Own,’ by Manyat, the well-known delineator 
of nav'al life. This author waa entirely new to me, and the talent 
for narrative Avhich I found in his pages, entertained me exceed¬ 
ingly. Tlie whole plan of the .work was now intelligible to me, 
Avhich would hardly have been the case had I read it previously to 
my visit to England. I had often seen in Portsmouth and, Ply¬ 
mouth dockyards, tliat gyery thing belonging to the royal navy is 
marked with a peculiar mark (the broad arroAv) which denotes that it 
is the property of ihe government. I was now reading of the child 
of a soldier born on board shipj who having soon become an orphap, 
is specially distinguished by an old sailor as the king’s own, by a 
, broad arroAV tattooed on his arm. The detailed manner in which 
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this is all related caused me to pursue the coiu-so of the story for a 
considerable time 'with interest. 

I was not so successful in my attemi^t at writing on board ship, 
particularly in the, cabin. After continuing this occupation for 
some time, I began to experience a disagreeable sensation, notwith¬ 
standing the very slight motion of the ship. 

I often stood at the bowsprit, or on the starboard side of the ship, 
and looked down into the waves foaming and dashing, rising and 
sinking, below. Now and then a vessel appeared on the horizon, 
and we conversed a good deal Avith the officers, who never failed, ‘ 
as soon as the chronometers showed it to be mid-day, to measure 
the sun’s altitude Avith the quadrant, in order to determine our 
latitude. 

Of Imng creatures Ave saw but few; yesterday we saAv a fcAV 
dolphins jumping; to-day there Avas only now and then a bird to 
bo seen skimming the sea. 


* LXXIX. 

On board the LigJdmng, August fith—Evening. 

The sunset yesterday Avas very beautiful. The sun sank like a 
gloAving sphere into the dark blue Avaters; and the'many cirrhus 
clouds gave an omen of wind next day. The play of colours Avas 
beautiful, tho shading off of the several tints, and their reflection 
from the sea; all this was remarkably varied and beautiful. Later 
the moon in its last quarter rose, also of a deep red colour, and Avas 
long reflected from the dark waves. We load gone to rest without 
any suspicion, and had fallen asleep very comfortably. 

About four o’clock, being ordy half awake, I heard the cap¬ 
tain enter tho saloon, and announce to M. von Gersdorf that the 
Avind was high, and dead against us, and that it Avas raining in 
torrents. I felt that the ship rolled more, but I went to sleep 
again, and did not wake till near seven o’clock. I noAv heard tho 
ship’s planks groaning and creaking, the waves dashing violently 
against the bows, the irregular beating of tho paddles, and the 
creaking of the rudder-chains. Every thing announced a storm. 
I lay still some time, listening to this dangerous music ; at length 
I rose, and had some difficulty in standing upright, and still more 
in dressing myself, as the vessel rolled and pitch^ considerably. I 
accomplished my task at last, not without some disagreeable sensa¬ 
tions, and went on deck. How different was the scene! Tlie deck 
•m& covered with water, the,,waves* dashed over the bowsprit and 
forecastle of the ship, and pourgd themselves along the deck till 
:pear the place where the staircase descended to the smoon; the sea 
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was running hlgli, tlio grayish waters were crested with white foam, 
and it was interesting to watch the waires as they advanced, till 
they dashed against our bows, and were broken into small particles 
of spray, wliich the wind carried away. On the ship, too, the 
scene was quite changed. The sailors, wrapped up m canvass, 
pattered barefoot along the deck, now covered wim water, and 
relieved each other at the vrheeL The wind, whistled tlu’ough tho 
cordage, and the ship rolled so much, that I was obliged to hold 
fast to preserve my balance, and even experienced a slight attack 
of sea-sickness, wliich, however, some ships’ biscuit and wliiskey 
effectually dispelled. And yet the element—^notwithstanding its 
state of agitation—^was very beautiful. How beautiful were the 
mountains of water as they swelled around us, how splendid tho 
valleys between them! How purely white appeared the creamy 
foam on the dark grayish waves that dashed with all their pas¬ 
sionate vehemence against us! The sea was under the influence of 
passion—^it ran high. A real and fine passion in man, too, serves 
but to rouse and heighten the feeling of one’s terrestrial existence. 

One of the officers, wrapped up like the sailors, in oil-cloth, stood 
near the wheel, and directed his looks unchangingly towards tho 
compass. When I looked at him inquiringly, he said, “ Very 
rough weather, but still wo must go on;” and as a firm spirit un¬ 
dauntedly continues to pursue the 00111*80 of its development tlirough- 
out all the storms of the mind, so the powerful sliip continued to 
hold on its course unchanged, against all tho powers of wind and 
water. 

I was exceedingly glad to have had tho opportunity of having 
experienced such an event, and gave myself all possible trouble 
that non§ of these impressions should be lost upon me. Towards 
noon the weather became calmer, the sky clearer, the sea quieter; 
but at the same time a peculiar sultriness filled the air, and a 
dark mass of clouds collected by degrees in the west, in which a 
thimder-storm was evidently brewing. Towards five o’clock we 
heard tho first thunderclap, and shortly after the storm ap¬ 
proached nearer, and the claps followed each other in rapid suc¬ 
cession, but without wind, though accompanied by heavy rains. 
Just at this moment we perceived the first signs of the coast of 
Germany, towards the mouth of the Weser, and just before tho 
rain, the first German insect arrived on board,—^a tired cabbage 
butterfly I The poor thing rested for some time on the deck, and 
then flew off agam towards the north, where it was without doubt 
swallowed up by tho waves. 

The stonn was now just over our heads, the rain became so heavy 
that I was obliged to retreat into the cabin, the thunderclaps followed 
one another in rapid succession, though still without wind, and 
Bounded strangely amidst the pattering of the r^ and the splashing 
of the paddles. Our situation here on the sea,’in the midst of this 
storm, was peculiar enough, but it became still more so, when, 
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as 1 was sitting reading at the tabic in the cabin, a sailor came 
down and bogged my pardon for being under the necessity of 
removing it, but that he must go down into the powder-magazine, 
as it would bo necessary presently to fire some shots for a pilot. 
He then moved the table away, a trap-door was opened—I had 
, been sitting exactly over the powder-magazine, and above me the 
‘ lightning was flashing tlirough the windows of the cabin. 

I had here a double opportunity of coming to a rapid conclusion, 
and I might liavc said, like Schiller’s hero, “ time and eternity 
embrace over this gulf;” I observed all these circumstances with 
interest, but, I may say it, with the most perfect coolness. It 
appeared to me something like an attempt of Goethe to become 
acquainted with the first smell of powder, i^en, however, the world 
appeared to him “ all of a reddish-brown, colour.” For my own 
part, I only remember thinking that I was particularly comforted in 
knowing that those who loved me were ignorant of my uncomfort¬ 
able position. 

Towards seven o’clock the storm was over, and the beautiful red¬ 
ness of evening lighted up the sky, and reflected the most bcautilul 
tints on the sea. I was quite enchanted with the beauty of the 
scene, and the most varied images were presented to my mind. The 
sight was most original, ^nd at the same time most interesting, as I 
stood on the deck and looked towards the wheel. Two sailors,' in 
their storm-dress, presented a fine contrast to the beautiful red 
of the evening, and to the glittering sea; and the group was com¬ 
pleted by the boat hanging to the stern and the flag-staff, with the 
ropes from the sides to the top of the masts. 

Not less picturesque was the appearance of one of the fishing- 
smacks, of which at least twenty were to be seen on th& horizon. 
Tills had been spoken by means of the trumpet to obtain a pilot, 
and it was now rocking about not far from us, with its dark sails 
beautifully set off by the glowing slyr, and the bluish-green waves. 
It looked rather ghostly, to see this dark mass lying so quiet and so 
near us. I thought of the Flying Dutchman. A third picturesque 
scene was the bringing the pilot on board. The fishermen had 
replied that they could furnish a pilot, and a couple of sailors 
jumped into the boat which hung suspended at our stem; it was 
quickly let down into the sea, they rowed off to the smack, took 
the pilot on board, returned and came alongside the steamer. The 
ladder was let down, and the Blankencse pilot came on board, with 
his dark fisher’s dress and his south-wester hat, looking really some¬ 
thing like a dolphin. All these sea scenes have a peciuiar character. 
I can \yell imagine that a passion for the sea may be produced in 
minds predisposed to it, and that afterwards cultivated life on tlio 
land must appear really dry in every sense. 

The paddles of our vessel, .which had rested for a short time, were 
now again set in motion, and wo proceeded at a rapid mte through 
a somewhat dangerous channel, between Wangeroge and Hcligo- 
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knd (whicK latter, however, we could not yet see); and we then 
proceeded into the cabin to dinner, as no one on board had shown 
much appetite during the day, in consequence of the stormy vreather. 
When we retumed on deck, it had become quUc dark; to the north 
we perceived the fiery signal on Heligoland, to the south that on 
the coast of Germany, and to the east that of the light-ship on thf| 
dangerous sand-bank of the Vogelsang, on which the Manchester 
had been wrecked a few weeks before: but still more beautiful was 
the summer lightning which often illuminated the quiet sea and 
the dark sky. The officers did not consider it advisable to proceed 
further that night, but determined to cast anchor and to wait for the 
daylight, before attempting the difficult entrance of the Elbe. 

And thus was our good ship at rest among the several lights, 
and in the midst of summer lightning upon the quiet sea, and 
beneath a dark and cloudy sky. The night was sultry, and I leaned 
over the edge of the vessel thinking of the electricity sometimes 
visible on the sea. As the waves swelled sHglit^ against the 
side of the vessel, an electrical greenish-looking light was visible 
on the crest of each. I was delighted to have had an oppor¬ 
tunity “of seeing this phenomenon too, and the more my eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness of the night, the more and more 
variously could I remark this curious property of the sea which I 
had never before seen. A bucket full of water was drawn up at my 
request upon the deck. It looked beautiful. Every time the hand 
was dipped into it or moved about in it, a strong shining light was 

! )roduced, and when I sprinkled some of it on the deck it looked 
ike beautifully burnished globules of silver rolling about. I did not 
fail to fiyi a bottle with this water to take with me to Dresden, in 
order to submit it to further investigation*, and as I poured the 
renaainder of the water from the bucket slowly into the sea, electric 
fire seemed to be given out at every fresh gush. I continued long • 
considering all the phases of this as yet so imperfectly explained 
phenomenon; and although I was convinced of the infusorial origin 
of the appearance, there was yet much in it which appeared to lead 
to the conclusion that electricity was really liberated in the process. 
Any one who will apply to the subject the multipliers and gal¬ 
vanometers, by which free electricity may now. be measured, will 
undoubtedly bo able to discover the streams, which penetrate 


* It was about a fortnight before I had leisure to make some microscopic 
observations on this shining water. The liquid was as clear as crystal, but upon 
the bottom of the bottle was an exceedingly fine powder, which the microscope 
showed to consist of the flinty shell of several shining Infiaoria. The most 
curious forms were those of the periUnim (Perilhmiuntftucum and tr^cs). There 
were also, but in less quantity, the remains of porocenlrum miconf, and of some 
minute crmtacea, Tliat these Infusoria are concerned in causing this property 
of the water, is evident from the fact, that sifch water strained through filtering 
paper leaves the shining material upon the paper, but no longer shines itself. 
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water under given cireumsiances. Tlio influence of the electrical 
atmosphere to-day was not to he denied, of else why did not the sea 
shine yesterday^ when there had been no thunder-storms? 


LXXX. 


Hamburg, Aug. 7—Evening. 

OuK last ni"ht on the steamer passed very quietly. Shortly 
after three o’clock,, being still half-asleep, I heard the anchor 
weighed, and at four we proceeded on our journey. 

It was nearly half-past five when I again woke, the sun was 
shining in through the deck-window of the cabin, and as I wished 
not to miss the entrance into the Elbe, I rose, dressed myself and 
went on deck. Alas! where was my beautiful sea of the evening 
before! Yellow waves were streaming out towards the ocean, and 
taking with them whole rows of fishing-boats; northwards there 
was still a clear sea horizoi?; westward, to our right, was a flat piece 
of coast, from which projected the tower of Neuwerk. The eastern 
bank of the Elbe was shortly after Arisible at a considerable dis¬ 
tance. The sky was tolerably clear, a fresh breeze blew from the 
land, and light morning clouds floated rapidly across the greenish- 
blue sky: The scene was very different. The peculiarities of the 
wide moutli of a large river had never been so clearly pre^nted to 
my mind. 

Our vessel, from the mast-head of which the royal flag of Great 
Britain and Ireland now waved, advanced quickly into the 
well-known river, the Elbe. Cuxhavcn catne in sight, and the 
Hanoverian guard-ship saluted the king with twenty-one guns, 
whilst a boat came along side containing the commander of the fort 
and the governor of the province, who were presented to his majesty, 
and then took their leave. 


The shores on both sides now becaTne more defined, and with and 
without the telescope wo eagerly contemplated the first part of 
Germany presented to our view. It formed a strong contrast to 
the county in wliich we had been passing some months, and I 
have found the same thing several times on returning to my native 
country from foreign lands; a certain common-place, but thoroughly 
go^-humoured character, looks as it were at one from every person 
t^^'every thing, with bright blue eyes. So, too, it was here; the 
l^bitd green meadows, with rows of osiers cut and flourishing 
ll^nly; the ditches foil of tahes; cows feeding singly here and 
. 'p^erc, and now and then a stork, whiieh we could make out with the 
^tolescope; the broad, foolish-looking peasants’ houses, and the 
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■ pointed spires of t he village churclics upon flat plains, tminterrupted 
even by tnc the slightc -t rising ground; all this appeared to me like 
an old acquaintance, and at the same time so peculiariy and insigni- 
ficantlj good-natured. It was a scene which ^occupied much of my 
attention in many respects, and excited in me the most curious 
thoughts and comparisons. At the same time vessels of all sorip 
passed us on their way to the sea, and presented a pretty sight in the 
bright morning sun. A couple of steamers, too, from Hamburg, 
passed us, one for Heligoland, the other for London. Tlie crews 
and several passengers were on deck, and saluted us witli huzzaing 
and waving of hats. 

We thus arrived in the neighbourhoed of Stade, and a short 
distance above this place is that part of the Elbe in which there is most 
danger from the numerous sand-banks. A niqnbcr of buoys pointed 
out pretty clearly the position of the shallows, but notwithstanding this 
great caution, a good pilot (we had now a second from Jlamburg 
on board) and the flood tide were necessary to pass tlic sand-banks in 
safety. We saw a few vessels lying last on them, and we had now 
to decide whether there was water enough in the river to bring us to 
Hamburg by noon. Eortunately, there had been a good deal of rain 
in Germany, and the river was very high; our olKccrs sounded the 
depth carefully, and it was at last dccid«d that there was nothing to 

S revent our Lightning from proceeding as fast as possible to her 
estination. 

Tlie shores of the Elbe began now to draw in closer to each other; 
green islets were seen here and tlierc in the stream, and on both 
sides the land was more cultivated, and the villages and hamlets 
more numerous. The weather continued to be remarkably fine, and 
so mucli the more cheerful Avas the sight of the yelloiv waves, 
enlivened by the numerous yachts and fishing smacks. How 
much it all reminded me of many a good painting of the Dutch, 
school, when a brown vessel, with its loose sail and a strong light on 
the one side, or a ferry-boat laden with country people, passed, along 
through the foaming ycUoAvish waves. 

At last we came in sight of the hills near Altona, covered with 
country-houses, gardens, and promenades, and not long afterwards 
we perceived from afar the spires of Hamburg. Om* vessel seemed 
almost to fly, and after a very short time, the spires and the forests 
of masts in Altona and Hamburg were before us, and we were 
passing by the Danish guard-ship. It saluted the king with twenty- 
one guns, which had been loaded so well, that the burning wads 
came almost upon our deck. 

We noAV perceived the pier and the promenades of Hamburg 
close before us, covered Avith an immense concourse of people, whom 
the news of his majesty’s arrival had drawn together. Joyful 
huzzaing, waving of hats and handkerchiefs* on all sides! The 
Lightning came close alongside the jetty, and we could soon dis¬ 
tinguish among the magistrates of the city some AveU-known faces 
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Bremen. : Privy-councillor von Minkwitz had arrived to 
restive bis majesty, and aloi^ with him Count Martellini,, Grand 
Chamberlain of the Grand-duchess dowager of Tuscany, who awaited 
the king, her belovedj brother, in Dresden, after a long separation; 
and besides tliese gentlemen, there was a deputation from Leipzig. 
Here too, our faithful guide M. von Gersdorf expected to meet his 
lady, who was to return with him to London. 

We now landed—^the crowd was so great that it was with difficulty 
I could get at one of the carriages in waiting, and then the whole 

E recession drove through the crowded streets of Hamburg to the 
otcl, the “ City of London.” 

How often had I endeavoured to represent to myself a picture of 
Hamburg—that worthy old member of the Hanseatic League, and 
I now gained a generp,! idea of the town during our drive through 
it. A remarkable contrast to the appearance of Edinburgh. The 
old town lies stretched along the many canals and basins beside the 
broad river, exhibiting curious broad low gable houses, with rows of 
little windows, looking almost like hot-house windows; the new 
town, which has been built since the fire, seems to be rather an 
imitation of the English style, consisting almost entirely of houses 
four stories high; it has not however adopted the peipeudicular 
division of large houses into several small ones, nor the large 
English sash-windows. I found that the old town, notwithstanding 
its awkward appearance and a certain good-humoured exclusiveness, 
has yet something decisively national and great. As Hamburg 
stands in such close connexion with the interior of Germany on the 
one hand, and Holland on the other, so the style of this old part of 
the town hesitates between the Nuremberg and the Dutch style. 
The style of the new town appears to aim at cosmopolitism, and 
leads us to consider how enmiymx the earth will be at some time or 
other, when the individuality of nations and of human beings will 
be more and more destroyed, when the same clean-looking, lofty, 
barrack-like buildings will be everywhere to bo seen, on all sides 
manufactories and railways to be found, and pretty much the same 
maimers and customs spread over all countries and nations. Curious 
enough, though every single individual must shudder involuntarily 
at the contemplation of such a picture of the future, this is exactly 
•the goal to which the stream of humanity is pressing forwards 
'restlessly and without cessation. 

His majesty was also anxious to get as good a view of the town 
as possible, within as short a time as convenient, and after a hasty 
lumdieon, we entered the carriages for this purpose, in company 
with the Saxon consul at this port. 

^,?0ur hotel is situated on the AJster-Basin, which looks very pretty 
with its new buildings round an extensive, clean, and neat lake. 
iWb first drove to the exchange, and the short distance thither 
•inducted us past several plots of ground covered with walls in 
seourse of erection, and past the church of St. Peter, yet in ruins, 
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which, with its lofty fortress-like spire, looks upon all this novelty 
like a gray ^host. Tl - exchange itself, one of the very few public 
edifices which were spared by the fire, is a large, well-situated 
building, but if considered in an architectuijil point of view,: very 
common-place, where about 10,000 human beings meet together 
every day to manage what they call “ cun-ent business.” The name 
always appeared to me very characteristic of the busine.ss, for the 
purpose of the vrholc is a “ running after gain,” and in fact, when 
one considers it more carefully, the whole of the activity of such 
a commercial city depends entirely upon one principal idea, and this 
is money! money! money! 

We next di’ove to Altona—I had always thought that the two? 
cities were near each other, but tliey arc so near that only a single 
wooden gate, in the middle of an uniuterruptod street, murks whore 
the territory of the free city ends, and that of the, Danish monarchy 
begins; this was, I confess, something which I had not expected. 
In such cases, a boundary is only an abstract notion; and is not the 
case precisely the same in reference to other boundaries, where a 
distinction is to he drawn between the great opposing principles of 
truth and falsehood, of right and wrong? 

Altona also includes Ottensen, and with it the church and the 
lime-tree, beneath which is the grave of Klopstock and his Meta. 
We descended from the carriages, and walked round the enclosure, 
behind which is to be read on both gravestones, “ Saat, gcsslt, am 
Tagc dor Garhcn zu relfcu.” (Seed sown, to bo ripened on the day 
of the harvest.) When I came to analyse my feelings on this 
occasion, they were rather those of sincere sympathy with a happy 
human /ixistence enjoyed and concluded together, than that deep 
feeling with which we think of a real poet’s decease. I cannot 
mention Klopstock, ivithout recollecting at the sumo time that 
malicious, but appropriate, announcement of Schlogel’s, “ Any • 
German, who can proA'e that he has read the whole of Klopstock’s 
‘ Messiah,’ is hereby informed, that upon our receiving an intima¬ 
tion to this effect, a copy of Tiedge’s ‘ Urania,’ will be forwarded 
to him.” 

Our next point was the garden of M. Buch, or Book, situated 
just out of Altona. (Ho is really an Englislunan, hut has 
become naturalised here under the above name.) A number of 
hot-houscs are here open for purchasers, all arranged in the Knglisb 
manner, and containing numerous varieties of rare plants. Oaks 
are now a favourite article of trade, and North America in particular 
furnishes a great number of species of this tree. Tlic quercus glabra, 
an oak with a leaf like that of an orange-trcc, looked very curious. 
As unlike the common shape of the plant was a specimen of cran¬ 
berry from New Holland, which, instead of a compound leaf, has 
merely a single one. Finally, we saw^n bloom ar splendid lily {Lilium 
punctatuin) the pink colours of which produced a most beautiful 
effect. This man appears to do a great deal of business, and we 
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found his house arranged quite in the English style, and very well 
and even luxuriously fitted up. 

His collection of acorns, which he showed us, is very inte¬ 
resting, for it showed plainly in how many ways nature is able to 
vary even such an apparently simple shape as that of an acorn. 
These dry, withered-looking fruits were placed here side by side, in 
many varieties of form, and from the usual size up to that of a 
moderate-sized apple. Still more curious was an imitation in wax 
of the largest, but at the same time ugliest, of all flowers, the 
Raffiesia. This plant, discovered in Java, produces flowers about 
two feet in diameter, and something like five pounds’ weight, brown 
speckled, and rather disagi'ceablc looking. Such a flower can of 
course only be preserved in spirits of wine, ivlicre it loses all shape, 
and as it will be long^ probably bcl'ore wc arc enabled to produce 
such a plant in our liothouscs, the only way of getiing a tolerable 
idea of those enormous flowers, is, to make drawings of them, or 
imitations of them in wax. The latter method has been here pursued, 
and ive ivillingly delayed some time in the contemplation of so 
unusual and so curious a form of flower. 

Wc nc-xt drove a little fartlier out of town, and came to the 
country-liouso of M. Jenisch, one of the richest merchants in 
Hamburg, which is celebrated for its elegance. This really very 
pretty little villa sufliclently proved that England alone can furnish 
the original for every thing which is to be carried out in a great or 
rich style. At the entrance of the park is a small but very neat 
porter’s lodge, overgrown with creepers; the garden is a miniature 
imitation of an Jhrglish park, but without the rolled and clo.scly- 
mown lawn; the liousc, a cheerful-looking elegant villa,, small, 
but for a German family, elegant, in its arrangements. The owner 
received the king at the door, and conducted us through the several 
rooms, which contain a number of modern oil-paintings, chiefly of 
the Diisscldorf school, but including also some French palnting.s. 

io some good copies of old pictures. Two little 
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marble statues by TcncranI produced tlic most powerful cJIcct on me. 
The never exhausted subject of antiquity, namely. Love, themany- 
formed, always changing, and yet always the sjimc god, in the form 
and conditions of the various pursuits and occupations of mankind, 
had given rise to two ideas, which might certainly have been better 
and more naively represented than has here been done. One little 
figure represented Love as a hunter, the other as a fisher. The 
subject was capable of being pursued still further, and be might 
have been represented as a shepherd, a gardener, a warrior, &c., 
for tluit can be said of him, and with more justice, which has been 
said of Suleika, in Gbethe’s “ Divan:” 

“ und wenn ich AlialiV Namenhundert nenne 
in jedem klin^t cin Name nijr fiir Dicli!” 

(And if I should say over Allah’s hundred attributes, in each would only be found 
another name for thee!”) 
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Thorwaldsen has in this opened a way, and h>*s shown that 
modem art can still further work that quarry which ancient art 
opened up in sculpture. 

After we had ])asscd throu<^h tho various rooms in the villa up 
to the platform, w( dc'-'eouiled to the garded, visited some pretty 
hothouses, also little graiul-cluldren of England, and enjoyed 
view over meadows and bushes of the liroad Elbe, flowing peace¬ 
fully along ill the evening sunshine. The earriages had in the 
meantime been sent round to the road along ilie shore, and wc thus 
drove back along the ri\ cr lo Akona and llamburg. 

This shore disliiot lias nuich lliat is qulelly cheerful. I can 
imagine how pleasant, it be t-i wiiiuler along it in early 

morning or at sunset, when the hirger hl'.i[)S iiri! leaving for the sea, 
the little fisbing-boats are rctuniing bon.ie, and the lishor-boys arc 
amusing themselves in their own Avtiy on the slioro, among the 
willows. Sea, nature, and rivcr-lilc meet liero in many peculiar 
contrasts. 

As Ave drove into tho tOAvn, my companion pointed out to me 
the long row of plticcs of amusement Avitliont the giites, where the 
sailors belonging to the ships of all the nations of the w<nid hold 
their orgies. They are no doubt assisted in these by the girls of 
Hamburg, and the neighbouring pea.sanjt gir].«, Avho.se fro,«hne.ss and 
beauty soon attracts the attention of the traveller. The latter, in 

{ larticular (die Vieiiaiiderinnen), arc distinguislu;d lor their good 
ooks; they still obstinately adhere to their jieeuliar dress, Avitli tho 
close-fitting red boddita-, and the curiously-platted round straAV hat. 
Wc saAV at M. deiiisoli's a painting, representing a pretty group of 
these girls, Avho serve as doine.stics here; and on the road aa'C met 
many a pretty lace and figure belonging to the same ela.ss. 

“ Antigone” Avas performed this evening at the theatre, and Ave 
wished to sec something ol‘it before returning to the. “City of^ 
London.” The theatre Avas not very full, and avc got good places 
in one of the front boxes. Tho internal arrangements of the house 
are simple, but in good taste. The arrangement of the (jreek stage 
was well managed, Avith small means, but in large masses, so as 
to look imposing; and the chorus spoke, moved, and looked well. 
We arrived during the scene where the messenger bi-ings to 
the enraged Croon tho account of the burial of Polyniccs, and 
stayed about half an hour. Grunert as Creon, and Mademoiselle 
Lang as Antigone, acted very Avcll, and the Avhole breathed upon me 
with a breath the more invigorating, in proportion as my theatrical 
impressions of England had flllcd me Avith grief. I felt with plea¬ 
sure that I was again on German ground, where, if perhaps tho 
matciial part of life, and all that relates to its attainment are less 
cultivated, yet a higher and more enthusiastic feeling for the ideal 
side of life, as represented in philosophy, art, and poetry, has 
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jknted itself in the people, and continually gives evidence of its 
presence. 

The active day was concluded hy a rich and pleasant dinner 
about nine o’clock, to which his majesty had invited the magis¬ 
trates and the superior officers of the Lightning. The effect was 
very good, when towards ten o’clock music and singing were heard 
from the Alster-Basin, and illuminated boats floated up and down 
before the windows, in which, veiy quickly and with great precision, 
a handsome decoration in coloured lamps was represented in a long 
line, whilst an immense mass of people continued to huzza and shout 
without intermission. 

Tlie conversation at dinner was the more interesting to me, as my 
good fortune had placed me between two of the most experienced 
of our officers; for sotting aside the pleasure that I had in con¬ 
versing once more uninterruptedly in English, the stories of their 
adventures on the coasts of North America and of the Red Sea, 
which they communicated to me, were in every respect interesting 
and instructive. I was particularly interested in the younger of the 
two: he had served much in smaller vessels, especially merchant 
vessels; he said, he found there were so many more opportunities of 
collecting information respecting the different seas, and naval expe¬ 
rience in general, than op board ships of the line or frigates, 
which were much in port, and seldom made any long voyages. 
About a year before he had commanded a vessel, which had taken 
in a cargo of ice in North America, and conveyed it to the East 
Indies, where it was sold at a high price. His anecdotes, too, res¬ 
pecting the various stations on the coasts of the Red Sea, where 
steamers arrive and leave as regidarly as in European ports, were very 
amusing and interesting. I had read much previously of these coun¬ 
tries, but told directly byword of mouth, every thing appears different 
and so much more .agreeable. I parted with a hearty shake of the 
hand—the true English salutation—from both these gentlemen.* 

CONCLUSION. 

I WALKED about a little on the morning of the 8th of August, 
round the AIster-BasIn, then through a few of the new streets, 
where, behind splendid panes of glass, the attractive contents of 

* I take this opportunity of giving a copy of the list of the officers of our 
steamer, marking witli an asterisk my two companions at table. 

A list of'the names of the officers on board her Majesty’s stcam-vcssel 
Lightning :— 

Oimmissioned Officert .—William Southey, William Roberts,* George Kers, 
and George Foster.* 

Subordinate —Richard Reed and James W. Ralph. 

Warrant Officert .—Thomas Truscott and George West. 
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ricli chops were exposed to view, and turned finally to the mins of 
St. Peter’s, in which more is still being done in the way of remov¬ 
ing the mbbish, than in rebuilding. Grand, and in the purest 
proportions, stand the columns and the Gothic arches of the nave 
exposed to view, and above them towers thb massive spire, like 
that of a castle. If the ruin could only remain so, in a lonely 
valley, overgrown with wood, and covered besides with the luxu¬ 
riant green of English vegetation, what an effect would it produce! 
As it stands now, it resembles the mass of mankind, who arrive at 
no clear views or knowledge of self, who always live partly in the 
past and partly in the future, and like them, one can only consider 
what it was in time past, and what it will be in time to come, 
whilst the impression of the present can hardly make itself con¬ 
ceived at all. 

Exactly opposite the church stands noAV the school-house, built 
in rustico. It contains a square court, and both the wings arc 
connected on the side towards the street by a lino of arcades. The 
whole is of only moderate height. The impression produced on my 
mind was favourable, but withoxit any definite character. In fact, 
this decided character is wanting in the more modern part of Ham¬ 
burg, as well as in good society: and in this way I can prophecy to 
both an increase ad infinitum, , 

As I returned along the Alster-B.nsin to onr hotel, I saw the 
large floating baths, which lie on its further bank. A boat full of 
children was just coming over; they had been enjoying the luxury 
of a refreshing morning bath. A swan was swimming beside the 
boat, eager and probably accustomed to receive his share of the 
boys’ breakfast. This time, too, he did not fail to receive a 
piece of*bread here and there. Ihe beautiful creature sailing along 
quietly beside the merry faces of the children, would have made a 
very pretty picture. 

When 1 returned, the carriages were in waiting, and we soon 
set off in the direction of ZoUenspieker. My companion in the 
carriage, instead of the adjutant, who had ridden forward as courier, 
was now Count Martcllini. 

The district we wore now driving through, wa.s a curious and 
Btrange-Iooking one; low ground, partaking very much of the cha¬ 
racter of a marsh, and which might with propriety be called “ the 
paradise of storks.” 

We first passed through Boberg, to the small town of Bergedorf, 
from whence a wide strip of deep sand, through which the caiTiages 
could only proceed at a walking pace, stretches between marshy 
pastures. During this part of the journey, I preferred performing 
a considcrabfc portion of the way on foot. It was while thus walk¬ 
ing, that I saw for the first time in flower, in its natural habitat 
the water-aloe (stratiotes aloides), a very rare German marsh-plant. 
It appeared to me, at first sight, with its long, green, prickly leaves 
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and large ■white flowers, completely foreign. As we approached 
Zollenspieker, we came in sight of the Elbe, and drove along the 
■top of the lofty dikes which are hero raised, in order partially to 
protect the cultivated lands in the neighbourhood against the over¬ 
flowing of the river. I had my own reflections in these Vierland 
villages. The peasants’ houses reminded me somewhat of Pome¬ 
rania; for, as they are large and wide, they usually include under 
their straw roof both the stable and cow-house, whilst the stork 
builds her nest, as it were, on an old wheel on the roof, and standing 
on one leg, ■with all the gravity of a Philister^ appears at once to 
watch over the safety of her young and the inhabitants of the farm¬ 
yard. The ferry-boat, by which travellers are conveyed across the 
Elbe at Zollenspieker, appears to be constructed, as such things 
were probably built, 300 or 400 years ago, heavy, lumbering, and 
equally unwieldy in sailing and in rowing. Nevertheless, it 
carried us and our carriages safely across the Elbe, which is hei:c a 
very broad stream. As we pushed off from the high wooden bar¬ 
riers which surround the water dike in Zollenspieker, we had still 
before us a very attractive gallery of pretty women belonging to the 
four nations, who, dressed in their short black petticoats, red bod- 
dices, and round straw hats, with black caps beneath, had collected 
here, with their husbands and children, to see us take our departure. 
They are a pretty, national, fresh-looking race of people, but by 
far too near the luxurious town of Hamburg. 

From Hoopte, on the further side of the Elbe, the roads became 
better, and we travelled rapidly along a well-paved causeway, 
through a part of the Liineburg heath, to Liineburg. This heath, 
of which I had formed such a gloomy picture in my mind, is, how¬ 
ever, by no means so repulsive; fields alternate with patches of 
wood; a few scjittered villages lie here and there and the distant 
horizon is bounded to the eastward by a low range of wooded 
heights. In some parts of the road there are extensive waste tracks, 
and a peculiar grayish sandy soil appeared between the thinly-seat- 
tered vegetation on its surlacc; it reminded mo of Ehrenberg’s dis¬ 
coveries, Avho has shoivn that the most desolate portions of the Lune- 
burg heath consist of vast layers of Infusoria, of more than fifteen 
feet in depth. I would gladly have entered into some examinations, 
and dug up some of the soil, but journeys of this kind are but 
little calculated to facilitate any minute investigations in the physical 
sciences. 

Early in the afternoon we reached Liineburg, and before arriving 
at the town, saw the station of the railroad, which will very shortly 
connect Hamburg with the Brunswick and Magdeburg line. 

Liineburg itself, with its peculiar old ornamented gable houses, 
built of red, uncut stone, presents all the characteristics of a genuine 
Grerraan town, and vividly carries the mind back to the middle 
ages. It is impossible to see any hiore remarkable contrast, than 
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sucli a city and a populous modem EngKsli town. On this occasion 
LUneburg proved abundant in its supplies, for it fiirnished us with 
a very substotial and simple German dinn ar. 

On leaving Liinoburg, the road proceeds ove^ extensive ciiltivated 
fields, plantations orinmcntally enclosed, and numerous low sandy 
hills. The evening drew to an end, and night came on. The sky 
had become clear, and a few thunder-showers having fallen over the 
countiy about mid-day, the night Avas tolerably cool. I rfmfiled 
myself carefully in my cloak, ensconced myself as comfortably as I 
could in the corner of the carriage, and indulged in a passing review 
of many of the most sticking objects and events of my journey. 
This excursion was noAv rapidly approaching its close, and 1 looked 
forAvard to the succeciling period of my file, as into one, in many 
respects altogether ncAv. , 

About tAVO o’clock in the morning I atos roused from my multi¬ 
farious dreams, and a series of lofty poplars rising above long 'walls 
in the light of the moon, noAV in her last quarter, and shining in a 
cloudless sky, announced to me our arrival in UmnsAvick. It Avas, 
in fact, but little past two when Ave stopped at the gate of the 
first hotel, and with some difficulty obtained chambers, in order 
to get a little rest. It Avas lair-time in Brunswick, and therefore all 
the hotels were filled with strangers. • 

The yth of August, found us again up at an early hour, as we 
Avere about to avail ourselves of the railroad from hence to Magde* 
burg; from which his majesty Avould immediately proceed by a 
special train to Leipzig. There was still a little time to spare, and 
as Count Martellim had not yet seen Brunswick, avc got into a hired 
carriage,, in order to take a short drive through some of the chief 
places of the city, and then to the railway station. In tlie early 
morning light, the old narrow streets Avith their picturesque houses 
and tlieir carved Avooden gables, exhibited a very different appearance 
from the country which avc had just left. ’Ibc contrast betAveen 
Germany and Italy, liad never on any occasion, appeared to my 
companion so great as here, especially in the chief square of the town, 
before the Lion of Hemy, and at the old cathedral, Avith its large 
lime-tree behind. Our time, hoAvever, Avas veiy limited; railway 
trains do not wait; and, therefore, wc soon drove to the station-- 
forth rushed the train past Wolfcnhiittcl, and soon arrived in the 
plain of Magdeburg; after having once ^ain seen to our right,^ in the 
clear morning sun, the summits of the Ilarz range. And this time 
without snow. 

Having arrived in Magdebni^, we merely stopped until the car¬ 
riages were put on trucks, and the train was ready to start. Wc again 
rushed forward on our course, and did not stop till we came within 
three miles of Leipzig, at the small village of Wahren, about tAvelvo 
o’clock. Here the firat festmties fof tne reception of his majesty 
commenced. 
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From Wahren to Dresden, the king’s return to his home really' 
resembled a triumphal procession. And to have seen a thing of this 
description with all that convenience which resulted from forming a 
part of the suite, may also be reckoned amongst the remarkable 
things of one’s life. To speak justly of their character, all these 
festivities, as well as something rich and imposing, had also a genuine 
heartiness in them—a certain family character, w'hich on such 
occasions can perhaps only be enjoyed by a comtituHonal king— 
that is, a king who calls around him the representatives of all 
classes, in order to consult for the common weal. On this occa- 
taon, too, the nature and character of the places where these recep¬ 
tions were given, were so clearly displayed in their respective and 
peculiar modes of celebrating the event, as to furnish materials for 
many reflections. 

At this, the close of ray journal, I shall mention only a few of 
these particulars, and I select first the reception near the village 
already mentioned, on the frontiers of the kingdom; secondly, the 
reception in Leipzig, my native city; the peo^e of which possess a 
freer and more active spirit, the result of their commercial and cos¬ 
mopolite life ; and, finally, the reception at the entrance into the 
capital, which, on the other hand, has at all times given evidence of 
a stlfFcr and more aristocratic character. One and all of them 
were favoured by the splendour of the weather, which added an addi¬ 
tional charm to the preparations made to do honour to the king. 

The first of these receptions then, was wholly of a rural, I might 
almost say, a pastoral character. The young people of all the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, dressed in their Sunday clothes, stood in a long row 
from the place where the king left the railroad, whilst the train pro¬ 
ceeded with the carnages and servants, to the road by which the 
procession was to enter the town. And their small green and white 
flags, and oak boughs, formed a passage, in the midst of which 
the pastor, accompanied by the civil and military authorities of 
Leipzig, congratulated his majesty, in a short address, on his safe 
retmm. On the road stood several open carriages, with four and six 
horses each, and postillions in handsome dresses, for the accommo¬ 
dation of the king and his suite. Tire procession was immediately 
formed, and joined, not only by the authorities, but by a large 
cavalcade of well-mounted country people and Jagers, who rode 
partly before, partly behind, the royal carriage. In this order 
the procession moved slowly along through the dust of the high¬ 
way, passed under a number of festive arches, surrounded by 
immense crowds of persons, and was occasionally delayed by new salu¬ 
tations and greetings. ' 

Next came the reception in Leipzig. At some distance from the 
town, near Gohlls, surrounded by woods familiar to me from my 
youth, and through which I had enjoyed many .a sblitai'y evening 
walk, indulging m the reflections-hna visions natural to my years, 
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the mounted biirgherr-guard joined the cavalcade, and placed them¬ 
selves at the head of the procession. The multitudes by the way- 
side increased by thousands, and the dust with them, as well as the 
greetings and hearty and loud rejoicings of tlie throng. In this w^ we 
reached the entrance to the suburbs, where the road leading to Imlle, 
exhibited a display of festive preparations, such as I had never seen 
on any similar occasion. . Such manifestations often appear merely 
showy and ostentantious; but these made a really poetic impression. 
All the houses were adorned with festoons of oak-leaves around the 
balconies, windows, and doors; so that the street, when seen in per¬ 
spective in the glorious sun-light, appeared almost like a wall of 
foliage, in which every window was occupied by a joyous people 
waving their handkerchiefs, and greeting their sovereign. The 
effect, too, was increased by oak garlands ornanicnted with chaplets 
and crowns, being hung across the streets, so that the way had all 
the appeai’ance of a leafy bower. The various corporate trades, 
with their flags and banners drawn up on both sides of the way, 
added no little to the magnificence of the spectacle, as they 
welcomed the monarch with their music and shouts. 

At the end of the street stood a large ornamental structure in the 
form of a gate, under which the magistrates of the city presented 
their address of congratulation, and a well-selected band of singers 
sang a festive hymn. The procession finally passed along a portion 
of the public promenade—entered by the Ranstadt gate—-passed 
through the Briihl—and again out at the Hallo gate to the railway 
station. This street also was adorned for the joyous occasion—^and 
I was especially pleased to see a number of gentlemen and ladies at 
the upper windows of a house beautifully decorated with flowers, 
who held immense glasses of foaming Champagne in their hands and 
made their salutations, and drank to the health of the king as ho 
passed by. 

Having received the congratulations of others, and especially of the 
heads of the University, under an ornamental tent at the station, and 
enjoyed a short but acceptable dejeuner, we entered the carriages 
of the train a little after four o’clock, and in about two hours and a 
half reached Dresden. 

The royal family were in waiting to receive his majesty, on his 
arrival at Dresden—and the festive reception in the capital, com¬ 
menced in front of the station. A large body of military and of the 
burgher-guard was drawn up—the mmistere and generals were in 
waiting and the burgomaster commenced his address;—my attention, 
however, was suddenly arrested—for behind the circle of troop, 
and among multitudes of equipages collccfed on the occasion, I soon 
perceived my own, occupied by my family, who made signals to me 
by waving their handkerchiefs. 

It may readily be supposed that thiSo magnets possessed a greater 
attractive power than the well-set phrases of the authorities. I 
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succeeded in penetrating the surrounding line and immediately 
drove off in company -with my family. We were, however, ohliged 
to wait till the tlirong permitted us to advance—and made but 
little way till his majesty and his family were far on their way to 
Pillnitz. We, too, then reached the bridge—drove along the gaily* 
adorned streets, from a window, in one of which, a chaplet of flowers 
was thrown into the carriage, and arrived in safety at the Vi/la 
Cara. 

And thus, in joy and festivity, was concluded a journey, which 
was commenced and completed under the happiest constellations— 
and furnished me with a new and varied view of Europe and Euro¬ 
pean life. 



